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Art.  I.  De  L'Infiutnce  attribuet  aux  Pkihfaphe. 
Magoni,  tt  aux  Illumines,  fur  la  Revolutkh  ile  1 
J.  Mounlcr.     TubiDgcn.    pp.  245. 

"A/f  MooNiER,  "  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue,' 
■'■'■^'  the  great  anti-revolutionary  writer  of  this  cc 
tagonift  of  Mirab«au,  and  the  popular  preltdent  c 
fional  AUcfflbljr,  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  upon 
the  French  revolution.  He  was  not  only  a  witncfs, 
in  thofc  fcenes,  of  the  origin  of  which  he  is  treati 
therefore  have  felt  in  himfelf,  or  obferved  in  other! 
.  of  every  principle  that  really  contributed  to  the 
His  teltimony,  it  may  alfo  be  obfervcd,  is  now  g 
years  of  eiile,  may  be  prefumed  to  have  detached 
taftioiis  of  his  country,  and  made  him  independcn 
tude  or  refentmcnt  of  its  rulers. 

With  all  thcfc  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  M 
however,  expe£l  that  his  authority  Ihould  be  take 
upon  fo  vafl  and  complicated  a  queition.  In  an  ai 
ture,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  had  a  good  opportui 
ation.  Where  fo  many  interefts  are  concerned,  an 
lives  put  in  adion,  a  man  cannot  always  give  an  ac 
thing  he  fees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has  conn 
His  afTociates  may  have  ai£led  upon  principles  very 
his ;  and  he  may  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  opponer 
he  was  mod  ztalous  in  his  refillance.  It  will  be  rcn 
that  M.  Mounier,  after  co-operating  in  a  revoluti< 
confummate  the  felicity  of  his  country,  was  oblige 
the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  fafiion  ;  and  it  m 
conjectured,  that  he  who  was  difappointed  in  the 
tranfaclions,  has  alfo  been  millaken  as  to  their  cau 
nicr,  linally,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  is  entitled  to 
fophers  feme  of  the  partialities  of  a  brother,  la 
they  had  any  fliare  in  the  French  revolution,  }^  v 
from  a  chaige  that  founds  heavy  in  the  cars  of  1 
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came  bankrupt,  if  the  privilegecl  orders  vere  not  fubjcfled  to  a 
more  effis^iul  coatiibution.  As  they  conlUtuccd  ail  ihc  Parlia* 
ments,  however,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  co-opctation  of 
thefe  bodies ;  and  with  a  view  to  over-rule  them,  or  at  leall  to 
dirpenfe  with  their  authority,  the  N«fa^^/ were  aflcmbled  in  1787. 
In  fpite  of  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  enfure  the  fucccfa 
of  this  experiment,  it  failed.  M.  dc  Calonne  wasdifmifTed;  and 
M.  de  Brienne,  who  fucceeded  him,  undertook  10  compel  the 
Parliaments  to  rcgiller  the  Royal  edids  in  fpite  of  their  refinance. 
The  contcft  had  now  become  a  matter  of  popular  interefl  and  at- 
tention \  and  as  the  taxes,  and  the  pretcnfions  of  the  noblelTe  to 
immunity,  were  extremely  difagrecable  to  the  body  of  the  people^ 
the  demand  that  was  fuddenly  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for 
the  convocation  of  the  States- General,  was  feconded  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  States-General  had  not  been  afiembled 
Gnce  the  year  1^14.  The  Tien  Etat  was  at  that  time  in  the 
completell  fubjcdion  to  the  Crown  and  the  Nobility ;  and  as  the 
produce  of  the  Royal  domain  was  at  any  rate  fuffieient  for  the  or- 
-  dinary  expcncet  of  Government,  their  temper  and  difpoficion  was 
but  of  little  national  imporUncc.  In  the  year  1788,  cveiy  thinf; 
was  diflisrent ;  and  the  ininillry  were  fufEciently  aware,  that  if 
the  States  were  once  afTemblcd,  there  was  an  end  to  the  ancient 
adminiftradon  of  Government  in  the  country.  They  refilled  the 
demands  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  polEbly  could, 
'ilie  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  the  mean  time,  wa* 
the  demand  and  the  petition  of  every  order  of  men  in  France : 
The  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even 
a  confidciable  propoition  of  thofc  who  were  about  the  perfon  o£ 
the  Sovereign,  concurred  in  thinking  it  indifpenfable  to  their  fal- 
vaiion.  The  army  followed  their  example ;  rcGitance  became 
impofTible  ;  the  minillry  was  difmifled  ;  and  orders  were  given  for 
alTembling  the  ancient  reprefentatives  of  the  nation. 

A  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  fays  M.  Mounier,  in 
which  philofophy  had  not  the  (lighteft  operation,  and  by  which 
the  ancient  monarchy  and  ariltocracy  muft  neceflarily  have  re- 
ceived fome  limitation.  It  was  not  yet  apparent  that  they  were 
both  to  he  entirely  overthrown.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  that  looked  forward  to  the  eftablilhment  o£ 
a  republic.  The  events  that  followed  were  not  Decenary  conic- 
quences  of  thofe  that  had  gone  before ;  but  they  were  produced 
by  caufes  of  the  fame  dc(cription,  and  owed  their  origin,  alike, 
to  circumlUncet  that  had  no  comiexion  with  the  fpcculations  of 
philofophers. 

The  chief  caufe  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  eapcrimenl,  and 
of  the  firfl  diforden  that  accompanied  the  molution,  was>  ac- 
cording to  M.  Moonier,  the  diflcnfion  that  naturally  ai«fe  among 
A  2  the 
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rd  their  muto^  anitnofity.  The  minif 
M.  Neckar  at  la(t  propofed  (hat  they 
i)t  leaft  upon  (he  queftion  of  thew  fu' 
pcdient  was  probably  futile  ;  but  it  v 
pcriment.  After  it  had  been  approw 
denlf  rctradted  by  the  influence  of  a 
perfon  of  the  King,  and  a  peremptoi 
ration  and  independence  of  the  Thre< 
To  prepare  for  the  promulgation  of 
pointed,  to  exclude  the  reprefentativc 
the  ufual  place  of  their  meeting.  Tt 
kad  decerinined  on  their  4i Solution : 
court  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  u 
took  the  celebrated  oath,  never  to  fe[ 
had  been  ellahlillted.  M.  Mounter 
wae  fraBght  with  danger  to  the  prerog 
iiies  that  it  was  taken  in  an  afTemblj  i 
it,  upon  the  ground  of  the  emergency 
Tuggelled.  The  councils  of  the  Kin 
had  been  Hiewn  by  che  repiefentatives 
of  the  Ordeis  was  decreed  ;  and  the  £ 
ged  deputies  to  deliberate  along  with  i 

In  all  thefe  tranfa6HonG  (fayi  M. 
had  no  participation ;  they  were  the  i 
and  the  confequenccs  of  a  political  CO 
rallel  could  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
fruits,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  that 
tion,  that  ncglefied  the  iigne  of  the  i 
vide  far  events  which  it  chofe  to  conl 
lution,  however,  was  already  accomj 
terminated  happily  at  this  point,  had 
dencies  of  which  the  Government  W9 

In  fpite  of  the  diRcndons  by  whii 
the  fird  meetings  of  the  National  Af 
dications  of  returning  harmony  and  0 
narchy,  and  the  advocates  for  moder 
majority,  both  in  that  aHiimbly  and  ii 
tical  couiifellors,  however,  by  whom 
fecret,  dcdroyeil  this  fair  profpedt  of  1 
him  to  try  the  efir6ts  of  (error  ^  they 
with  armies  i  they  difmifled  the  po| 
and  replaced  them  by  the  avowed  at: 
The  populace,  full  of  indignation  and 
array  with  which  they  were  furroun 
Sianner,  and  demolillicd  the  Baftile  ; 
4ecliic(\  far  the  popular  Ude  of  the  q 
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France  agaioH  defpotifm,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  was 
ral  and  fpontaneous  refult  of  rcfl<^£tion  and  feeling  in  the 
thofe  whom  it  actuated,  a  to  maLe  an  aflcrtion  which 
'found  probable,  and  certainly  has  not  been  proved.  T 
ings  capable  of  exciting  it,  exidcd,  and  were  read,  fcer 
be  conteded  upon  any  hand  :  It  is  fomewhat  paradoxici 
tend,  that  thty  had  yet  no  iliare  in  its  excitation.  If 
could  render  the  faculty  of  medicine  ridiculous  by  a  fei 
in  an  age  much  lefs  adjifted  to  literature ;  if  Voltaire  c 
the  mere  force  of  waiting,  advance  the  interefts  of  infi< 
oppofition  to  all  the  orthodox  learning  of  Europe ;  is 
imagined,  that  no  effcQ  would  be  produced  by  the  gri 
lents  in  ihc  world,  employed  upon  a  theme  the  molt 
and  fedu£tive  i 

M.  Mounier  has  afked,  if  we  think  that  men  requi 
taught  the  fdf-evident  doctrine  of  their  rights,  and  their 
redrefs  ;  if  the  Roman  infurgenis  were  led  by  philofopbc 
they  feceded  to  Mons  Sacer  ;  or,  if  the  Swifs  and  the  I 
ferted  their  liberties  upon  the  fuggeltion  of  democratical 
We  would  anfwer,  that,  in  fmall  Hates,  and  barbarous  a| 
arc  abufcs  fo  grofs,  m  to  be  abfoluiely  intolerable,  and 
fied,  as  to  become  pcrfonal  to  every  member  of  the  com 
that  orators  fupply  the  place  of  writers  in  thofe  early  aj 
that  we  only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter,  where  w 
fured  of  their  non-cxiltcncc.  Becaufe  a  velTct  may  be  carr 
by  die  cuncnt,  fhall  we  deny  that  her  progrefs  is  allillei 
breeze  ? 

We  are  perfuaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  tho 
lar  philofophets  who  have  contended  for  political  freed 
foone  ihare  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  France;  he 
or  how  inconliiierable  a  fliire,  we  are  not  qualified  to  dt 
and  hold  it  indeed  impolTible  to  afcertain.  There  are 
-  from  which  we  can  efiimate  the  relative  force  of  fuel 
flucnce ;  nor  does  language  afford  us  any  terms  that  are 
cxprefs  ic«  proportions.  We  mull  be  fatisfted  with  hoU 
it  exilted,  and  that  tliofe  who  deny  its  operation  altogei 
almoll  aa  much  millakcD  as  thofe  who  make  it  account  i 
thing. 

But  though  we  conceive  that  philofophy  is  thus,  in  t 
gree,  rcfponlible  for  the  French  revolution,  we  are  i 
charging  her  with  the  guilt  that  this  name  implies.  Th( 
to  whom  we  allude,  may  have  produced  efft-^ts  very 
from  what  they  intended,  and  very  different  even  fro 
their  works'  might  feem  calculated  to  produce.  An  appro 
(liciiK  may  have  occalioncd  convulfions  and  deatli ;  and  t 
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temped  in  the  calm,  xnA  foretold  thore  confetjuenccs  b; 
whole  world  his  fince  been  altoniihed. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writeta  of  this  defer 
facilitated  and  promoted  the  revolution,  it  is  a  truth  w 
detra£l  but  little,  either  ftom  their  merit,  or  their 
Their  dcfignswere  pure  and  honourable;  and  thenati 
cy  and  promtfe  of  their  labours,  wai  exalted  and  i 
failed,  bj  a  fatality  which  they  were  not  bound  to  fori 
concurrence  of  events,  againtt  which  it  was  impofltl: 
to  provide,  turned  that  to  mifchief,  which  was  plan 
wifdom  for  good.  We  do  not  tax  the  builder  with  i 
bccaufe  the  Tortrefs  which  he  erefledforour  piotedic 
down  by  an  earthquake  on  our  heads. 

There  is  another  fet  of  writers,  howerer,  for  whoii 
be  fo  eafy  to  find  an  apology,  who,  inllead  of  ToberTe: 
praflical  oblervation,  have  intruded  upon  the  public 
fpecies  of  extravagance  and  abfurdity.  The  prefumptu 
and  audacious  maxims  of  Rofleau,  Mably,  Condorce 
nccefTary  tendency  to  do  harm.  They  unfettled  all  the 
of  political  duty,  and  taught  the  citizens  of  every  efl 
*  vemmcnt,  that  they  were  enllaved,  and  had  the  poi 
^e.  M.  Mounter  has  too  tnuch  moderation  himfel! 
of  the  doQrines  of  thefe  rcformcri  j  but  he  aiTures  usj 
of  promoting  the  revolution,  it  was  the  revolution  thai 
into  celebrity ;  that  they  rofe  into  reputation,  after  ii 
celTary  to  quote  them  as  apologias  or  authorities ;  but 
that  time,  their  fpeculationi  were  looked  upon  as  br 
dities,  that  no  more  deferred  a  ferious  confutation,  th 

of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More Wil 

fpedl  for  M.  Mnunier,  we  have  fomc  difficulty  in  I 
utTcition.  Roileau,  in  particular,  was  ttniverfally  r 
mired>  long  before  he  was  exalted  into  the  Revotu 
tbeoh  ;  and  his  political  fagactcy  mull  have  had  Torn 
mirerSi  when  he  was  himfclF  invited  to  Icgiflate  fo 
community.  Whatever  infiueifce  he  had,  however, 
ftionably  pernicious ;  and  though  fome  apology  may 
Itirn  in  the  enthufiafm  of  his  diloidcred  imagination, 
able  with  the  highed  prefumption,  and  the  moll  b 
prudence.  Of  fome  of  the  other  writers  who  have  ii 
fame  doctrines,  we  muft  fpeak  rather  in  charity  than 
we  fay  nothing  more  fcverc. 

M.  Mounicr  exprell'cs  himfelf  with  much  judgemi 
priety  upon  the  fubjcd  of  religion  -,  its  neccllicy  to 
tality,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  rational  liberty; 
fervc  good  order.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  tha 
OiUural  connexion  betvccii  ineli^ion  and  democrac] 
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refer  them  to  extraordinary  and  myftaioua  agent),  may 
ily  be  rejcdlcd  a>  erroneout. 

dilFcr  from  M.  Mounier,  on  the  other  hand,  in  believing* 
ough  the  philofophen  did  not  concert  or  organize  the  re- 
in ill  their  councils  of  confpiracy,  they  yet  contributed,  in 
egree,  to  its  produ&ion,  by  the  influence  of  their  writings  ^ 
atcf  part  without  confcioufners  or  dcfign,  and  a  few  through 
crous  zeal  for  libeny,  or  an  excclTive  third  for  diflin£lion. 
have  now  concluded  all  that  we  meant  to  fay  upon  the  firft 
M.  Mounter's  pubticaiion,  or  that  in  which  he  treats  of 
ilofophers }  and  the  length  to  which  our  obfervations  have 
ed,  mult  confine,  wichui  very  luirrow  lioiits,  our  rcmaika 


remaining  two  pans. 

the  fubje^  of  Kree-Mafonry,  he  treats,  wc  think,  with  tne- 
ontempc,  the  reveries  and  vifions  of  the  Abbe  fiaruel,  as  to 
mes  of  the  Templars,  and  the  do^rine  of  Maoca.  He  >• 
:he  opinion  of  Profeflbr  Robifon,  at  to  the  origin  of  this 
ion  ;  and  enumerates  feveral  of  the  oppofiie  interpretations 
ive  been  given  of  the  fymbolical  reprereniations  it  employs. 
aies  that  the  fccret  of  free-mafonry  conTiAs  in  liberty  and 
y  \  and  reafons,  with  great  acutenefs,  upon  the  abfurdity  of 
ing,  that  the  real  import  of  this  fectet  (liould  luve  been  un- 
.  to  its  inventors.  The  Abbe  Baruel,  he  fays,  maintains 
is  doflrinc  was  referved  for  the  higher  orders,  and  was  not 

in  England  at  all :  yet  he  feems  to  allow,  that  it  was  from 
id  thai  the  reft  of  Europe  have  derived  this  inAitution  \  and 
I,  that  five  out  of  fix  of  the  fice<mafoiis  in  Fiance,  had  been 
:d  Into  this  dangerous  do^lrinc.  Now,  it  is  llrangc,  that 
Iruflors  of  all  the  relt  Ihould  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
t  of  their  do£lrine ;  and  it  is  no  Icfs  ftrange,  thai  a  doc- 
imparted  only  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  with*held  from 
picijtices,  companions)  and  maltcrs,  Ihould  have  been  made 
I  to  five-fixrhs  of  the  whole  fiee-mafons  in  France.  He  ad- 
hat  certain  individuals  may,  about  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
in, have  taken  advantage  of  the  fccrecy  and  fecurity  of  their 
I  to  propagate  fcditious  do£litnes  i  but  be  denies  that  this 
e  obje£L  of  the  inftitutlon,  or  that  the  pradice  was  preva- 

any  dangerous  degree.  Orleans,  he  admits,  was  Grand- 
:  of  the  French  lodges ;  but  he  owed  that  Gtuation  to  his 
uillied  birth,  and,  fuccceded  the  Prince  of  Conti.  He  vtn- 
;  feveral  individuals  from  the  imputation  of  impiety  and  dif- 
an,  brought  againll  them  by  Baruel  i  and  fpeaks  highly  of 
irotion  and  morality  of  many  members  of  the  ManiniHe, 
her  mod  Tcfpcficd  lodges  i  At  the  fame  time,  he  affures 
idcrs,  that  he  is  not  himfclf  cither  a  Frce-mafon  or  a  Maiti-  ' 

and  complains  a  little  of  Profeflbi  Robifon,  for  having  re* 
preCented 
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pierented  him  as  fuch.  He  allows,  that  all  fccret  Ibcietii 
pable  of  becoming  dangerous ;  and  that  it  is  the  dutf  of 
tncift  to  afccrtain  what  arc  their  do^rines  and  procudii 
be  allcdgfs,  that  thofe  of  the  frce-mafons  have  always  bee 
and  innocent :  He  obfcrres,  that  they  are  Hilt  patronize 
friends  of  government  and  religion,  in  every  nation  of 
and  reckon  among  their  members,  fame  of  the  moit  difti 
princes,  prelates,  and  (latefmen,  that  the  age  can  boaft  o. 

It  feems  to  us  to  be  impoillble  to  refufc  our  aflVm 
general  conclufions ;  Yet  our  author  has*  perhaps,  tn 
flightly  the  ahufes  which  this  inltitution  underwent  in 
during  the  firft  days  of  the  revolution.  The  fccrecy 
meetings  and  proccedingi  were  certainly  very  favouribl 
propagation  of  dangerous  doQrines,  and  the  conco£tion  t 
dcfigns.  It  is  highly  natural  to  fuppofe  that  advantage 
taken  of  this  circumftance,  by  thofe  who  were  then  cab 
power.  The  advantage,  however,  we  certainly  believe, 
ther  indtfpenfable  to  their  fuccefs,  nor  of  importance  tol 
grels.  To  refer  the  revolution  to  fuch  a  caufc,  is  like 
the  progrefs  of  a  vtdlorious  army,  to  their  having  occupi< 
eminence  in  their  approach ;  it  might  cover  their  array  i 
ment,  but  could  never  be  the  means  of  their  conquell. 
cobin  club  never  alTcmUcd  under  the  dilguife  of  a  maf 
nor  any  of  its  affiliated  focieues  i  nor  is  any  thing,  iiidt 
abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  that  men  lliould  be  convened  in 
crates  m  a  crowd,  by  the  help  of  mummery,  and  fym 
enigmas. 

The  lift  part  of  M.  Mounier's  work  is  employed  upor 
minated  orders  of  Germany.  Molt  of  our  leaders  have, 
looked  into  the  publications,  in  which  the  views  and  do 
this  famous  fociety  have  lately  been  denounced  to  tli 
The  critical  time  at  which  thefe  writings  appeared  in  this 
gave  them  an  intereft,  which  the  fubjedt  could  never  i 
manded  at  any  other  ;  and  people  arc  flill  fhuddering 
tain,  at  a  difcovery  which  has  been  forgotten  in  Gci 
more  than  a  dozen  of  years.  A  great  part  of  M.  Mou 
fervations  upon  this  fubje£t,  are  directed  lo  elucidan 
views  and  objcQs  of  Wei&aupt  and  his  followers.  He  ai 
their  praAtccs  were  illegal,  and  that  their  fuppreifion  v 
But  the  leiTons  taught  in  the  lower  degrees,  he  conceiv< 
been  innocent  j  and  the  defign  of  procuring  all  offices  fi 
talents,  more  impra£iicable  tlian  rebellious.  The  m 
princes,  nobles,  magiflratcs,  &c.  that  were  initiated,  ai 
corded  as  converts,  he  takes  to  be  a  dccifive  proof  of  ih 
fafcty  of  the  do£lTiQes  they  made  public ;  Qnd  the  non-ei 
any  infurrcAion,  or  tendency  to  infuttc^ion,  either  in  1 
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'*  I  lived,  during  the  firft  days  of  the  revolution,  in  the  fociety  of 
rnany  friends  to  true  liberty,  (and  I  hope,  iftyfelf,  to  be  reeltoiied  a- 
taong  the  number),  and  I  am  reidy  to  declare,  upon  my  oath,  that  I 
never  had  the  (lightefl  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  prificiples  of  any  one 
of  them  fcere  influenced,  in  the  fmallelt  degree,  by  the  focieties  of  Free>- 
Mafons,  or  of  Itluminati.  I  alfo  knew  many  at  that  time,  whofe  con- 
(hicl  was  lefj  laudable,  and  who  aEteiwards  (leered  the  veffei  of  the  State 
into  the  roJddlCof  Ihoali  and  dangers  ;  but  for  them,  alfo,  I  can  make 
the  fame  proteflation." 

When  the  charaSer  and  opportunities  of  M.  Mounier  are  at- 
tended to,  this  teftimony  muft  be  allowed  to  poSefs  very  g;reafe 
authoiitjr. 

He  denies  that  the  ftorf  of  Mirabeau's  illumination  »  entitled 
to  any  credit.  "  The  emiiTaries  of  Weilliattpt  would  have  at- 
tempted in  vain,"  he  fays,  <■  cither  to  add  to  his  information,  to 
change  his  opinions,  or  to  corteQ  his  vices."  With  regard  to 
Fninclle  De  Lierre,  whom  Barucl  accufcs  of  having  attempted  tti 
feduce  Camiile  Jordan  into  the  ied  of  Illumiiiati,  and  of  having 
Correfpondcd  with  him  for  that  purpofc,  M.  Mounier  aVers,  that 
ht  has  it  from  Jordan  himfitf,  that  De  Lierre  never  fpoke  to  hinl 
on  the  fubje£l  of  the  Illummati,  never  mentioned  (he  name  in  his 
prefencc,  and  never  wrote  to  him  a  fyllable  upon  the  fubjeQ. 

UpoB  the  fafls  contained  in  thefc  Itatements,  we  are  not  qua- 
lified to  decide ;  but  the  opbiions  ezprefled  by  the  author  meet 
in  geiKial  with  our  approbation.  The  objeA  of  the  Illuminated 
Orders  was  probably,  in  its  own  nature,  unattainable  ^  and  thef 
woi4^  have  perifhed  by  their  internal  diffenfions,  before  they  could 
have  given  any  didurbance  to  the  community.  At  the  fame  time* 
their  conflitution  was  a  fyllcm  of  manifclt  ufurpation  ;  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  doSrines  they  taught,  their  fecret  alTociation 
alone  made  them  a  proper  objeG  of  reprobation.  We  arc  per- 
fuaded,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  principles  never  fpread  be- 
yond the  precin£ls  of  Geioiany  ;  and  that  they  had  no  fort  of 
fliare  in  producing  the  revolution  In  France.  M.  Biniel  himfelf 
will  not  deny,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  rhe  papers  of  the  fed!, 
that  could  fo  much  as  fuggefl  chat  idea  ;  and  the  citcum  (lances, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  fupport  it,  prove  nothing  to  an  impar- 
tial mind,  but  his  own  zeal  and  credulity. 

Wc  cannot  difmifs  this  woik  of  M  Mounier's,  without  bearing 
teftiinony,  once  more,  to  the  candour  <ind  liberality  «hich  he  has 
conllantly  prefcrved  in  treating  of  a  fubje^,  that  has,  more  than 
any  other,  exafpcratcd  the  prejudices  ot  men.  The  time  is  co- 
ming, we  hope,  when  tits  praife  will  confer  lefs  dillinfiion  ;  and 
when  men,  recovering  from  their  apprcrhcnlions,  and  cooling  from, 
their  contefts,  (hall  begin  to  Rudy  liie  moral  oi  thai  gre;it  t:.igedy, 
by  which  they  have  all  been  agitated,  a«  a^ois  or  fpe^littors. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I,  B  M. 
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are  unufual,  and  indeed  iniHginirj,  a  fucccQiDii  of  uiy  projects, 
bopei,  tumultuoui  efibrU,  and  gaJllng  dirappointments,  fuch,  in 
as  every  wile  man  forcfaw,  and  a  good  man  would  rarely  eom- 

a  fubfequcnt  part  of  his  fcrmon,  Dr  Parr  handles  the  fame' 
with  equal  fucccfs. 

he  Itoics,  it  has  been  £ud,  were  mote  fuccefsful  in  weakening  the 
:  affeflions,  than  in  animating  men  to  the  llrongei  virtues  offbr- 

and  felf-command  ^  and  pomble  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  our 
-n  reformers  may  be  greater,  in  jurnilhing  their  dtlciple;  mth  pleas 
B  negle  A  of  their  ordinary  duties,  than  in  Oimulating  thdr  endea< 
for  the  performance  of  thofe  which  are  extraardinary,  and  per- 
leal.     If,  indeed,  the  repicfentatlons  we  have  lately  heard  of  unt- 

philanlhropy,  ferved  only  to  amufe  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  ap- 
of  them,  and  to  communicate  that  pleafure  ivhich  atifes  from 
nplating  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  a  favourite  fubjef^,  we 

be  tempted  to  Imile  at  them  ta  gioundleii  and  hannlcfs.  But 
end  to  debafe  the  dignity,  and  to  weaken  the  efltcacy  of  thofe 
ular  affefiioiu,  for  which  we  have  daily  and  hourly  occafion  in  the 
:  of  real  life.  They  tempt  us  to  fubftitute  the  eafe  of  fpeculation, 
te  pride  of  dogmatifiu,  for  the  toil  of  practice.  To  a  clafs  of  ar- 
I  and  aflentatious  fentiments,  they  give  the  mofl  dangerous  tri- 
over  the  genuine  and  falutary  didates  of  nature.  They  delude 
flame  our  minds  with  pharilaical  notions  of  fuperior  wifdom  and 
IT  virtue  ^  and,  what  is  the  worll  of  all,  they  may  be  ufed  as  "  % 
to  Ml"  ioz  infenlibility,  where  other  men  feel ;  and  for  negligence, 

other  men  a^  with  vjfibU  and  ufeful,  though  fimlieJ  cSea.* 
attempting  to  fhaw  the  connexion  between  particular  and 
rfal  benevolence,   Dr  Parr  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  have 

a  clear  and  fatisfa^ory  view  of  the  fiibjcft.  Nature  itn- 
is  both  to  good  and  bad  anions ;  and,  even  in  the  former^ 
us  no  meafure  by^  which  we  may  prevent  them  from  dcge- 
ng  into  excefs.  Rapine  and  revenge  are  not  lefs  natural 
parental  and  filial  affe^ion  i  which  latter  clafs  of  feclings- 
thcmfelves  be  a  fource  of  crimes,  if  they  overpower  (as 
requentlf  do)  the  fenfe  of  juftice.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
mt  juftincation  of  our  a£itonS|  that  they  are  natural.  Wc 
feek,  from  our  realbn,  forae  principle  which  will  enable  us 
ermine  what  impulfes  of  nature  we  are  to  obej,  and  what 
i  to  reGd  :   fuch  is  that  of  general  utilltf]  or,  what  is  the 

thing)  of  univerEU  good  ;  a  principle  which  fan^ifies 
miu  the  more  particular  affcfiions.  The  duty  of  a  fan  to 
;nt,  or  a  parent  to  a  fon,  is  not  an  ultimate  principle  of 
I,  but  depends  on  the  principle  of  univerfal  good,  and  is 
raifeworthy,  bccaufe  it  is  found  to  promote  it.  At  the 
imc,  OHI  fpbcrcs  of  a£lioD  and  intelligence  are  fo  confuied, 
,«  that 
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that  it  b  better,  in  a  great  majority  of  infl 
conduct  to  be  guided  by  thofe  aSi:£iion$  w 
fan^tioned  by  the  appiobacion  of  mankind, 
a  proccfe  of  reafoning,  and  inve&igate  the 
trifling  event  might  bear  to  the  gcnaal  ini 
In  bis  piinciple  of  unircrfal  benevolence,  M 
Itionably  right.  That  it  is  the  grand  princif 
rals  reft — that  it  ii  the  coircdltre  for  the  ex 
affcflions,  we  believe  to  be  undeniable :  and 
in  excluding  the  particular  affections;  bee; 
dcpnTcs  ua  of  our  nioft  powerful  means  of 
fiiindple  of  univerlal  good  ;  for  it  is  as  muc 
the  crew  ought  to  have  the  general  vcXfxn  of 
heart,  that  no  Tailor  ftiould  ever  pull  any  pan 
any  initividual  fail.  By  univerfal  benevolence 
dcrfland  Dr  Parr  to  mean,  not  a  barren  aSSei 
but  a  dcfire  to  promote  their  real  happlnefs ; 
he  thus  fpeaks : 

'  I  admix,  and  1  approve  of  it,  as  an  etaoliam  < 
pnds  it  the  caufe,  but  not  as  a  paflion,  uf  wb 
ufual  order  of  human  affairs,  it  could  often  be  t 
«f  it  as  a  difpoGtion  to  wiih,  and,  as  opportunit; 
and  do  good,  rather  than  hanu,  to  thob  with  v, 
connefted. ' 

It  would  appear,  from  this  kind  of  langi 
promoting  the  univerfal  good,  weie  a  pardon; 
than  a  fundamental  principle  of  ethics  i  that 
tions  were  incapable  of  cxccfs ;  and  that  th 
corrcfiive  of  a  more  generous  and  ciaUed 
fequcnt  part  of  his  fermon,  Dr  Parr  atones 
zealous  depretlation  of  the  principle  of  un 
but  he  nowhere  Dates  the  particular  affe^ioi 
luc  and  their  limits  from  their  fubCerviencc 
philanthropy.  He  does  not  Ihew  us  that  ti 
tues,  from  their  inftrumentality  in  promoiin 
and  that,  to  preCetvc  their  true  charai^cr,  the; 
ly  referred  to  that  principle  as  their  proper  ci 

In  the  latter  part  of  Jus  fermon,  Dr  Parr 
cbjeflions  of  Mr  Turgot  to  all  chariuble  tn 
fiderabic  vigour  and  tuccefs.  To  fay  that  an 
farily  bad,  becaufe  it  will  not  always  be  ad 
fame  zeal,  proves  a  liitle  too  much }  for  it  ij 
Jicical  and  religious,  as  welt  as  to  ciiaritabl 
fiom  a  lively  apprchcniian  of  the  flud\uatin^ 
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who  gorera,  would  leave  the  world  without  any  goremnient  at 
all.  It  is  better  there  (hould  be  an  affluin  for  the  anA,  uul  a 
hofpital  fur  the  wounded,  if  the^  were  to  CquuideT  away  jo  ftr 
emt.  of  their  income,  than  that  wc  Ihould  be  difguded  with  fore 
limbs,  and  Ihocked  by  flraw-crowned  monarchs  in  the  ftreets* 
All  inftitutions  of  this  kind  muft  fufier  the  rilk  of  being  goveia- 
cd  by  more  or  Icfs  of  probity  and  talcnti.  The  good  which  oac 
a£live  character  eSi^s,  and  the  wife  order  which  he  cftablilhcs> 
may  outlive  him  for  a  long  period ;  and  we  all  bate  each  other's 
crimes,  by  which  we  gain  nothing,  fo  much,  that,  in.  propmion 
as  public  opinion  acquires  afccndancy  in  viyi  particular  covntvy, 
every  public  infUtntbn  becomes  more  and  tnore  guaranteed  from 
abule. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fermon  is  rather  theproduQion  of  what 
is  called  a  fcnGble,  than  of  a  very  acute  man ;  of  a  man  cettain- 
ly  more  remarkable  for  his  learning,  than  his  originality.  It  rc- 
fuLcs  the  very  refutable  pofiiions  of  Mr  Godwin,  without  placing 
the  doflrine  of  benevolence  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it  almoft  leaves 
us  to  fuppofc,  that  the  particular  afTe^ions  are  thcmfelves  utti- 
m.'t!.-  principks  of  a^ion,  inllead  of  convenient  indrumcnts  of  a 
more  general  principle. 

The  ityle  is  fuch,  as  to  give  a  general  impreflion  of  heavinefs 
to  the  whole  fermon.  The  Do£lor  is  never  Omple  and  natural 
for  a  tingle  inltant.  Every  thing  fmellg  of  the  rhetorician.  He 
never  appears  to  forget  himfelf,  or  to  be  hurried  by  his  fubjefl 
into  obvious  language.  Every  ciiprefliDn  fecms  to  be  the  rcfult 
of  artifice  and  intention  ;  and  as  to  the  worthy  dedicatees,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  unlcfa  the  fermon  be  dont  into  £ng- 
I'ljh  bj  a  per/on  of  bonaur,  they  may  perhaps  be  flattered  by  the 
"DoGot's  politcncfs,  but  they  can  never  be  much  ediiied  by  liis 
meaning.  Dr  I'arr  feems  to  think,  that  eloquence  confifts  not  in 
an  exuberance  of  beautiful  images — not  in  (imple  and  fublimc 
conceptions — not  in  the  feelings  of  the  paflions ;  but  in  a  flu- 
dious  arrangement  oi  fonore^s,  fxalic,  and jtjquipedal  tiOxAi  :  a  very 
ancient  error,  which  corrupts  the  ftyje  of  young,  and  wearies  the 
patience  of  fenlible  men.  In  fame  of  his  combinations  of  words, 
the  Doflor  is  fingularly  unhappy.  We  have  the  din  of  fuperfi'Aal 
cavillers,  the  prancing:  of  giddy  oflentalion,  fluttering  vanity,  hijfing 
fcorn,  dank  clod,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  following  intruHon  of  a  tech- 
nical word  into  a  pathetic  dcfcription,  renders  the  whole  palTage 
almofl  ludicrous. 

'  Within  3  few  days,  mute  wa(  the  tongue  that  uttered  thefe  celeftial 
ibunds,  and  the  hand  which  figncd  your  indenlart  lay  cold  and  motion- 
Icfs  in  the  dark-  and  dreary  cbambcis  of  death.* 
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Mr  Gibbon's  fffde  ice,  completely  abolifhed  their  Tcry  ludicroM 
uid  (lifgtaccful  cxercifcs  for  degrees,  and  have  fubdituted  in 
tlirir  placet  a  ffftcm  ot  exertion,  and  a  fcale  of  academical  ho- 
nouTJi  calculated  (we  are  willing  to  hope)  to  produce  the  hap- 
picft  cflFcfts. 

We  wtfc  very  forty,  in  reading  lit  Part's  note  on  the  Uni- 
rcrGties,  to  meet  with  the  following  pafl'^ge : 

*  111  would  it  become  me,  tamtly  and  &lenily  to  acquiefce  in  the  ftcic- 
Lure*  of  this  t'onnidable  accufer,  upon  a  feminary  to  which  I  owe  many 
Dbligations,  though  1  left  it,  as  muft  not  be  diflembled,  before  the 
ufual  time,  and,  in  truth,  had  been  almofl  compelled  to  leave  it, 
ml  by  the  nant  of  a  proper  i»iucacion,  foi  I  bad  arrived  at  the  firfl 
place  in  the  firft  form  of  Harrow  School,  when  I  was  not  quite 
fourteen — not  by  the  want  qf  ufcful  tutors,  for  mine  were  eminently 
able,  and  to  me  had  been  unifonnly  kind — net  by  the  want  of  am- 
bition, for  I  had  b-gun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxioufly  to  aca- 
demical diftlnfiions — not  by  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  placf, 
for  I  regarded  it  then,  as  I  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondeft 
>nd  molt  unfeigned  affeflion — but  by  another  want,  which  it  were  un- 
Rcceflary  to  name,  and  fbi  the  fupply  of  which,  after  fome  helltation, 
I  determined  to  provide  by  patienr  toil  and  rcfolute  (etf-denial,  when 
I  had  not  completed  my  twentieth  year.  I  ccafed,  therefore,  to  re- 
Cde,  with  an  aching  heart :  1  looked  back,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
regret  and  humiliation,  to  advantages  of  which  I  could  no  If^gci 
partake,  and  honours  to  which  I  could  no  longer  afpire.' 

To  thofc  who  know  the  truly  honourable  and  refpeflable 
phara£^er  of  Dr  Parr,  the  vaft  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the 
unadulterated  benevolence  of  his  nature,  ftich  an  account  can- 
pot  but  be  rery  al^£ting,  in  fpitc  of  the  bad  tafle  in  which  it  is 
communicated.  How  painful  to  reflefl,  that  a  truly  devout  and 
attentive  miniftrr,  a  (Irenuous  defender  of  the  church-eflablith- 
nient,  and  by  far  the  moft  learned  man  of  his  day,  Oiould  be  pcf 
piiucd  to  languifh  on  a  little  paltry  curacy  in  Warwickfhitc  ! 
—  —  Dii  meliora,  &c  Itc.  * 


AaT.  III.  Tbougklt  ottafioiuJ  fy  ih  Ptrvfal  of  Dr  Parr'i  Sf^lal  Ser. 
moil ;  being  a  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Dr  Parr,  Mr  M'Intofli,  the 
Author  of  an  Effay  on  Population,  and  others.  By  William  God- 
win.    Taylor  &.  VVilks,  Chancery- Lane. 

'\Ve  were  quife  furprifed  at  difcovering  fo  much  good  feiife 

and  moderation  in  the  firll  pan  of  this  pamphlet,  in  which 

Mr  Godwin  replies  to  Mr  M'Intofli  and  Dr  Pair.    The  charge 

which 
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ing  them,"  viham  n  falb  to  my  lot  to  prolefi  and  chetifb.— I  do  not 
lequire  that,  tthen  a  man  is  cmploved  !n  benefiting  his  child,  he  fliould 
cciiilUntly  recoiled  the  abflrafl  principle  of  utility  ;  but  I  do  maiiv- 
tiiin,  that  liii  adions,  in  profeeoting  that  benefit,  are  no  further  vir- 
tuous than  in  proporlion  as  they  fquaie  ivith  that  principle.  ' 

Aware  of  the  very  fupcrior  manner  in  which  Mr  Godwin's 
complaint  is  now  accuftomcd  to  be  treated,  wc  had  f^eat  hopes, 
upon  reading  fo  far,  that  a  radical  cure  had  been  cfTc^cd  i  but 
we  h^d  no  looncr  entered  upon  his  remarks  on  population, 
than  this  pleafing  dclufion  was  difpclled,  and  we  were  convinced 
it  was  a  tafc  for  life.  The  great  expedients  which  this  philofo- 
pher  has  in  llote  to  couiitcrafl  the  bad  effefls  of  cxccflivc  popu- 
lation, (fo  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr  Matthias),  are,  abortion  and 
chtld-munk'r.  In  gratitude  for  thefe  noble  remedies  of  focial 
diforder,  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  to  Mr  Godwin, 
the  inf][iite  importance  of  (having  And  bliltering  the  crown  of 
his  head,  of  keeping  the  prima  via  open,  and  of  flriflly  purfu- 
ing  an  antiphlogiltic  regimen.  By  thefe  means,  wc  have  fome- 
liincs  fecn  the  under  (landings  of  great  philofophers  wonderfully 
and  rapidly  improved. 


Akt,  IV.  y^ialie  Rtfinrehcs :  or,  Trtflfaflions  of  the  Society  inftituted 
in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  Hiilory  and  Antiquities,  the  Ait\ 
Sciences,  i-ud  Literature  of  Afia.     Vol.  VI.     j8oi. 

AMIDST  the  acquifitions  which  a  few  years  have  added  to  the 
flock  of  general  information,  the  hiflorian,  the  antiquary, 
the  botanift,  and  the  geographer,  will  acknowledge  important  obli- 
gations to  the  ardour  of  literary  refeatch,  excited  in  the  centre  of 
Alia.  I'rom  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  exploring  genius  of 
I'hilofophy  has  d;irted  a  rapid  gUnce  over  the  vad  /rrra  iricngnita, 
which  extended  in  every  direftion  -,  the  manners  and  cufloms  of 
populous  nations,  whofe  names  were  only  knowo  before  as  occu- 
pying a  pbce  in  our  maps,  have  been  petrpicuoully  defcribed  \  the 
politioii  of  their  cities,  and  courfea  of  their  rivers,  afjccrtained  aod 
delineated.  Mr  Marfden's  Hillory  of  Sumatra,  prefents  a  com- 
prchenfive  view  of  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  iHes  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  ;  the  Burman  embafly  has  enabled  Colonel  Symes  to 
atFord  an  interelling  Iketch  of  a  highly  fertile  country,  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  entcrprifing  warriots }  and  Captain  Turner  has 
pourtrayed,  with  much  ability,  the  hardy,  though  unwarlike 
tribes,  who  cultivate  the  romantic  mountains  of  Bhuttan,  pv 
tend  their  flocks  on  the  (lerile  plains  of  the  lofty  Tibet.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  inditutcd  at  Calcut- 
ta by  the  late  .Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  learned  will  chiefly 
took  tor  accurate  views  of  the  palt  and  prefent  ftatc  of  the  tia- 
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fliapcd  like  a  tropczium.  *  Thefc  names  are  taken  from  certain 
trees,  which  are  the  (acred  infignia  of  each  particular  ifl.md  : 
Thus,  bccaufc  the  facred  tree  of  the  fouthcrn  iQand  is  Zibu,  the 
iflaiid  is  named  Zjbudiva,  or  [he  ifland  of  the  tree  Zabu  ;  divif 
in  the  Pali  language,  fignifying  iOand.'  This  tree,  Zabu,  (faji 
Dr  Buchanan),  is  entirely  the  creature  of  fancy,  there  being  no 
Ipecies  of  plant  fu  called. 

This  aflertion  is  altogether  erroneous.  Zabudiva  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Jambudwipa  of  the  Hindu  geographers  ;  the  Jambu 
tree  is  the  Eugenia  Malaccenfis  of  Linnzus,  and  the  Jamboiz 
doniedica  of  Rumphius,  who  confidets  it  as  the  mo(t  exquiCte  of 
thi.'  tropical  fiuits,  after  the  mangoRin.  But  dwipadoes  not,  in 
the  above  pafTage,  fignify  an  iQand,  but  a  region  infutated  by 
mountains.  In  the  infancy  of  fcience,  to  name  countries  from 
fuch  natural  produQions  as  were,  or  might  be  fuppofed,  peculiar 
to  ca(;h,  fecms,  at  leall,  an  obvious  mode  of  nomenclature.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  prove  this  Butman  document  to  be  a  mu- 
tilated tranfcript  of  the  Khetra  Nirmana  •. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  ifland, '  fays  SingermanO( 
•  differ  totally  from  thofe  of  the  others  j  for  they  neither  prac- 
tife  agriculture,  commerce,  nor  any  other  profelfion.  There 
grows  in  their  ifland  a  tree,  called  Pcdezubayn,  on  which,  in 
pbcc  of  fruit,  hang  precious  garments  of  every  bind :  fo  that 
t'rom  thcfe  trees  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  all  manner 

of 


*  It  would  have  been  eafy,  if  our  limits  had  admitted  of  it,  to  have 
multiplied  ihc  inlUnces  of  coIiicidc:nce  between  the  Burn'>an  and  the 
Saiifcrit  document.  But,  if  our  leaders  eonfidcr  the  fuigularity  of  the 
ideas,  (a  tree  yielding  veltute,  pcrfon*  fo  limilar  in  their  form  as  not 
to  be  diftinguifliable,  and  a  bird  lemoving  the  bodies  of  the  dead),  and 
that  they  occur  in  both  cafes  in  the  fame  order,  this  palTage  will  pro- 
bably be  deemed  as  concluTive  as  a  thoufand.  They  will  alfo  remark, 
that  the  lefs  extravagant  £Sians  of  the  Pauranica,  are  caricatured  by 
the  ruder'Burman.  He  is  not  contented  with  the  inhabitants  of  his 
ifland  clothing  themfelves  in  the  leaves,  but  reprcfenti  his  tree  as  pro- 
ducing the  dreffes  ready  made  ;  it  is  not  the  twins  only  who  referable 
each  other,  but  the  whole  nation  are  abfolutely  undidinguiQiable. 
This  comparative  rudenefs  is  alfo  very  remarkable  in  the  following  in- 
jlancc  :  As  the  Burman  profelTeato  delineate  the  extent  of  countries, 
he  begins  by  exhibiting  the  meafures  of  fpace,  prccifely  fimiUr  to  thofc 
of  the  Brahmans,  excepting  that  for  the  feeds  of  the  papavcra,  the 
former  have  fubflituted  /(«  ;  thus,  *  7  lice  ^  i  grain  of  rice,'  inftead 
of  7  poppy  feeds  =  1  barley  corn.  1  he  two  documents  would,  ^n  all 
probability,  have  been  exaflly  fimilar,  had  not  Sangcrmano  content- 
ed hirofclf  with  giving  sn  ahjlra^  of  the  Burman,  inllead  of  a  tranf< 
Ration,  and  intermixed  with  it  a  variety  of  his  onii  obfervations. 
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where  opprefiion  always  pavee  the  way  for  revolt,  and  fucceflion 
is  not  ckarly  defined}  ten  years  is  as  much  as  (hould  be  allowed 
for  a  reign ;  and  Ouengund  and  Crifna  will  be  placed  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  248.  Now,  the  Brahmans  of  Caflyapa  could 
not  be  the  kGt  of  piiefts>  becaufe  they  cultivated  the  eartlu 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  of  Rajah  Jeimeh  (it 
fhould  be  Janaca),  the  45th  prince  from  Ouengund,  «  who  eftai- 
bliihcd,  in  his  reign,  the  Brahmeny  rites. '  His  fucceilor,  Je- 
louk)  <  tolerated  the  dodrine*  of  Buddha ; '  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  342)  *  that  the  Brahmans  got  the  better  of  the  followers 
of  Buddha,  and  burned  down  their  temples. ' 

We  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  remark,  that  Caflyapa,  himfelf  a 
Brahman,  is  unqueftionably  underftood  by  Abul  FazU  to  have 
introduced  the  Brahman  priefts  into  Cafmir,  whom  he  mentions, 
not  as  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  but  becauDe  it  was  they  who 
ckAed  a  king.  So  far  is  ten  years  for  a  reign  from  being  the  true 
average  of  an  eaftern  dynaily,  that  the  family  of  Timur,  before 
the  empire  of  Hinduilan  fell  into  confufion,  furnidi  35  years 
for  a  reign  \  and  even  now,  notwithftanding  the  reigns  of  a  few 
months  which  fuccoeded,  23  years  is  the  average  furnifhed  by 
the  reigning  dynaily,  in  times  of  great  turbulence  and  didrac- 
t\oh.  But  we  find  that  Abul  FaziT  ftates  168,  not  151  princes, 
to  have  reigned  between  Ouengund  and  Cotadevi :  Allowing  20 
years^  to  a  reign,  we  fliall  find  Ouengund  to  have  reigned  2018 
years  before  Chrift ;  which  is  precifely  the  aera  at  which  Sir 
William  Jones  (whofe  aiTertions  always  derive  new  force  from 
inveiligation)  places  bis  contemporary  Crifna.  A  mure  unac* 
countable  error  afterwards  occurs  ^  for,  fo  far  from  Rajah  Jana- 
ca  <  eflabliihing  the  Brahmeny  rites, '  as  Dr  Buchanan  aiferts, 
hi$  fucceiTor  abjured  thefe  rites,  and  introduced  thofe  of  Buddha. 
We  tranflate  the  paflage  from  Abul  Fazil — *  When  the  regal 
autboritj  devolved  on  the  coufin  of  Rajah  Janaca,  (the  Rr.jah 
himfelf  is  not  once  mentioned,  excepting  in  the  chronological 
lift),  he  threw  oiF  the  rites  of  the  Brahmans,  and  adopted  the 
religion  of  Jina  (Buddha),  to  whom  he  remained  coiUtantly  at- 
tachedl'  Ihc  hiftorian  proceeds  to  mention,  that  this  htrefy 
was  ftill  more  widely  difFufed  in  the  reign  of  his  lucceflbr  Je- 
louk  *.     Hi5  words  Teem  to  imply,  that  Buddha  was  then  iiv- 

C  2  •     in- J 

*  As  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Brahmanicnl  ?nd  ^'amaiiian 
fuperftitions,  is  a  point  of  Cngular  ;m|-ortance  to  Indian  hillory  j  end 
as  Dr  Buchanan  has  afibrded,  perha^i.,  the  mott  ilrikint.  iiutancc,  in  the 
hillory  of  literature,  of  an  author  being  cited  to  prove  a  lad,  exadly 
the  convcrfc  of  what  he  real)  j  aficrts  j  wt  will  here  iiifcrt  a  literal  tranila- 
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tng ;  which  is  alfo  confentaneoui  with  the  ofiinion  of  Sit  Wik> 
liam  Jones.  Had  Dr  Buchanan  confulted  Arrian,  be  would 
have  fern,  that  the  Brahmans,  with  their  divifion  of  cafls*  bad 
cxidcd,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  \  and 
that  the  opinion  then  prevaknt  wa«,  that  Crifna  (whom  the 
Gieeka  named  the  Indian  Hercules,  and  mention  his  being  wor- 
ihipped  at  Mathura  Deorum,  where  Crifna  is  (Utl  worihtpped) 
appealed  upon  earth  4500  yean  before  the  reign  of  SandrocottuS) 
OT  Chandra  GupU  :  An  exaggerated  ftstcment,  but  fufficient  to 
prove  the  high  antiquity  afligned  to  the  Hinihi  fyftexn.  to  early 
as  the  days  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

It  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  obutned, 
about  the  period  of  the  Chrillian  era,  an  cxtcnlive  afccndcncy 
throughout  Hinduttan ;  and  it  ii  equally  true,  that  it  >•  now 
almoft  extirpated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
BiahmanG.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  latter  ii  not  fuf^wrtcd 
by  a  fhadow  of  proof,  and  rcfts  on  the  knowledge  tbey  have 
difcovcTcd  of  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  ingenious 
hypothelis  of  Captain  WilFord  \  which  ii,  however,  the  converfe 
of  out  author's.    That  learned  fpeoilatift  fuppofes  emigntiont 
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tion  of  all  the  paSages  in  the  Cafnurian  billoiy,  which  relate  to  the 
fubjea  under  difcuflion. 

'  I.  When  the  water  which  covered  the  valley  of  Cafinir,  had  in 
foroe  meafure  fubrtdcd,  CaSyapa,  a  faint  of  great  reputition,  brought 
a  colony  of  Brahmans  to  itr  When  the  population  became  numeiout, 
it  appeared  neceflary  to  choofe  a  ruler  ■,  and  the  wile  and  experienced, 
aflembling  for  that  purpofe,  feleAed  the  inoft  diAinguifticd  tat  that 
flation. 

'  3.  Agun  :  When  the  regal  authority  devolved  ok  Afoca,  the 
uncle's  fon  of  Rajah  Janaci,  he  threw  offthe  icligian  of  the  Biahmini, 
and  adopted  that  of  Jina,  remaining  conflintly  attached  to  him.  Hi« 
fon,  Rajah  Jcluc,  is  Tefpcfled  as  a  jull  prince  ;  he  conquered  the  ad- 
jacent country  as  far  as  the  lea  ;  be  procured  from  Canoj,  then  the 
principal  city  of  Hinduflan,  feven  learned  Brahmani,  whom  he  appcunt- 
«d  to  the  chief  oHicrt  of  his  kingdom.  The  Hindus  relate  feveral 
wonderful  adventures  of  this  monarch.  In  hig  reign,  the  religion  of 
Buddha  continued  to  acquire  an  afcendency. 

'  3.  In  the  reign  of  Rajah  Nerka,  the  wor(hip  of  Buddha  was  pra> 
fcribed,  and  his  temples  levelled  with  the  ground. '  Dr  Buchanan, 
it  will  be  obferved,  places  this  event  ni  aitne  Uemmi  340  ;  yet  many 
generations  after,  the  hillorian  mentions  that  Cafmir  was  conquered  by 
Vicramaditya,  who  indifputably  reigned  in  the  century  before  our  Sa- 
viour:  adecifivcproofofthc  total  fallacy  of  his  calculation,  and  of  the 
juflicc  of  cur  remarks.  • 
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from  India  to  %ypt ;  Dr  Buchanan,  the  contrary.  That  the 
Brahmans  hare  dcftroycd  their  carljr  records,  is  an  aflcrtioa 
which  certainly  required  fome  eridcnce,  though  none  is  offer- 
ed. Whether  thrir  fwajr  has.  been  favourable  or  prejudicial  to 
the  conntries  it  influenced,  mutt  be  judged  of  by  their  fituation 
previoafly  to  the  Mobamedan  inraGon.  Mow,  alt  the  Modem 
'writers,  who  treat  of  the  conquelli  fpeak,  in  terms  of  the  higheft 
admiration,  of  the  immenfe  population,  riches,  and  good  order, 
which  Hinduftan  exhibited  under  its  native  rulers.  If  Dt'Bu- 
cbanan  had  referred  to  their  defcription  of  Canoge,  or,  in  more 
vecent  times,  to  that  of  Vijanagara,  whiiCt  governed  by  a  Hindii 
prince,  he  would  probably  have  feen  caufe  to  regret  the  gentle 
fway,  and  lenient  maxims,  of  thofe  whom  he  treats  with  fuch  ua> 
merited  harfhneb. 

Ao  obferyation  of  Sir  William  Jones,  had  our  author  deemed 
it  worthy  of  his  attention,  might  have  fpared  him  (he  trouble 
he  has  otken  to  ridicule  the  fctencc  of  the  Brahmans--'  We 
ntuft  never  confound,'  fay«  that  modefl  and  cautious  inquirer, 
<  the  fyflem  of  the  jyautiihicas,  or  mathematical  aftronomers^ 
with  that  of  the  Pauranicis,  or  poetical  fabulills ;  for,  to  fuch 
a  coiifufion  alone  mult  we  impute  the  many  miftakes  of  Euro- 
peans on  the  fubjcQ  of  Indian  fcience. '  Yet,  Dr  Buclranan 
reafons,  throughout,  on  the  wild  imaginations  of  Hindu  poets,  at 
if  they  were  meant  to  convey  a  profound  fyllem  of  philofophy  ; 
and  bis  arguments  are  as  cogent,  as  if  it  were  attempted  to  prove^ 
from  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  that  the  modern  Italians  fuppofcd  the 
operations  of  nature  fubjedl  to  the  controul  of  necroroancers  and 
fairies. 

-  We  have  already  devoted  to  this  difquilition  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  attention  than  its  merits  might  appear  to  require  \ 
but  we  cannot  leave  Dr  Buchanan,  without  remarking,  that  San- 
eermano,  in  enumerating  Rahu  as  an  eighth  planet,  which  might 
be  taken  for  the  Gttrgium  ftdut,  and  thus  Itrip  Uerfchel  of  bis 
honours,  has  led  him  into  a  millake.  Rahu  is  the  name  of  the 
nodes,  or  points,  formed  fay  the  interfedlione  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  moon's  orbit,  which  the  Pautanicas  figure  as  a  mighty  dra- 
gon, attempting  to  fwailow  the  fun  and  moon,  and  thus  the  caufe 
of  edtpfe*. 

Narrative  ef  a    Jgttmtj  to    Srinagar.      By  Captain  Thomas 

Hardwicicc. 
Between  the  forefts  of  Rohilcnnd  and  the  fnow.covered  ridges 
of  the  lofty  Himala  (Imaus),  extend  various  ranges  of  moun- 
laiiis,  interfefled  by  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges.  A  ftetile  tra£t 
of  uneven  country  fuinifhes  a  fcanty  fubfillence  to  the  Hindu 
nountaineert.  Here  lies  the  kingdom  of  Srinagara,  fecluded  from 
C3  the 
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^  Tcft  of  the  world  by  almoft  inaccefTiblc  barricn ;  the  river 
Alacnandra,  before  it  joins  the  Ganges,  w>{hes  the  npitali  feated 
in  a  plain  two  miles  in  extent,  and  probaUy  the  Jargcft  in  the 
kingdom  The  revenues  of  the  R^iah  only  amount  to  50,000!.  t 
of  wtiich  he  pays  a  moiety,  as  tribute,  to  ^M.  foTercign  of  Gorea. 
Mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  arc  wrought  by  his  fubje&s ; 
and  ^old  is  (uund  in  the  lands  of  fcTeial  Tivers.  This  iuverarjr 
is  valuable  to  the  geographer,  and  the  botanift  ;  but  we  expeded 
to  derive  more  particular  information  concerning  the  Indian  fpilcc- 
nai>!  (Vakrun  jitamanli),  from  the  country  in  which  it  was  fap- 
pofvd  iiidifftucius.  This  petty  principality  dates  its  origin  1978 
yc  T'.  t>efoi'C  Chrill,  and  has  been  exempted,  by  its  poverty,  from 
tilt  yukc  of  toreign  invaders. 

Dejcripthn  of  the    Cavfj,  er  Excavations,  on  the  mauntain  about 
a  wiU  la  the  eajizvard  of  the  town  of  Klkre. 

Sir  Charka  Malet  has  liere  furniflied  a  minute,  though  fomc- 
what  perpli'xed,  defcripiion  of  one  of  the  moll  (tupeiidous  mo-* 
numcnts  of  times  of  remote  antiquity,  {lill  extant  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth :  An  immenfe  mountain,  almolt  entirely  ex-  ' 
cavated  into  large  halls,  fpacious  falcons,  and  lofty  icmpleSi 
fupporCed  by  pillars  of  elegant  woikmanlhip,  3i,nd  ornamcnteil 
by  cmblemaiicai  fculptures  of  wonderfnl  beauty  and  endlefs  va- 
riety. The  folidity  of  its  materials  feems  to  mock,  the  revolu- 
tions of  Hates  and  empircft,  and  to  be  dedincd  to  convey,  to  the 
remoiell  poUchiy,  a  memorial  of  the  indudry  and  ingenuity  of 
primeval  times.  Obclilks,  pyramids,  and  fpliin^es,  conditute 
a  part  of  the  decorations  ;  and  the  mythological  hidory  of  the 
Hindus  fumilhes  the  fubjefls  of  the  fculptures.  The  work  is 
attributed  by  them  to  the  hvc  fons  of  Pandu,  who  lived,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  JoneE,  about  aooo  years  before  Chrifl.  \Vheii 
the  ingenious  artill  Mr  Wales,  who  has  been  employed  in  dc- 
figning  thefe  excavations,  Ihall  have  favouied  the  world  with  the 
plans  and  infcriptions  of  thefe  (ingular  remains,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  afcertaining  their  origin  and  ufe.  Sir  Ouilts,  from  his 
being  unacquainted  with  SanCcrlt,  his  indifpoQtion  at  the  time  he 
viewed  th(;m,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  Cicerone,  has  furniOied  a 
di:rcription  better  calculated  to  excite,  than  to  gratify  curiolity. 
The  excavations  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  appear  to  be  analogous  in 
their  purpofes  and  execution. 

Remarks  on  fome  Antlquiliei  on  the  IVeff  and  South  Co.t/!j  of  Ceylon. 

Thefe  papers,  furnifhed  by  CapUtn  M'Kenzie  and  Mr  Hi. 
rington,  fupply  fome  important  conhrmaitons  of  the  received 
(and,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  the  true)  opinion,  concerning 
the  rHative  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Br^hmaos,  and  the 
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irotfhip  of  Buddha.  The  former  of  thefe  pievailcd  in  Ceylon, 
till  it  was  fupplanted  \>j  the  btter,  introduced  in  the  6th  century 
before  Chrill.  Of  the  (ifft  fa£);,  we  never  enicruined  a  doubt, 
fince  the  ifland  is  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  named  after 
the  Hindu  deities ;  the  ruins  of  whofe  temples  arc  now  feen  fur- 
rounding  modern  edifice^  conftm^ed  to  Buddha.  Attached  to 
the  latter,  is  ufualljr  feen  a  folid  llruAare,  of  a  circular  (liape, 
furToonded  by  a  terrace,  in  all  rcfpe^s  Qmiiat  to  thofe  dcfcribed 
by  Colonel  Symcs  in  the  Burman  dominions,  where  the  fame 
fupeiEtition  is  piCTalcnt.  "nieir  analogy  with  the  Egyptian  pyra^ 
mids,  fuggefts  a  confirmation  of  one  of  Sir  William  Jones's  hy- 
pothefes,  of  which  his  untimely  death  prevented  the  elucidation. 
*^.Set  DiJJertalkn  en  the  antiquity  of  the  LiMan  xtdiac. 

On  Mount  Caucafus.     By  Captain  Francis  Wilford. 

Captain  Wilford  is  a  flcilful  geographer,  and  an  excellent 
clsiflical  fchobr.  By  birth  a  German,  he  has,  lince  his  rcfidence 
it)  Bengal,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Europe, 
added  thofe  of  India.  His  firll  communication  to  the  Society, 
fixed  demon  ft  rati  vcly  the  feat  of  Tagara,  a  celebrated  emporium, 
according  to  Arrian  and  Ptolemy,  at  Deoghir,  near  the  excava- 
tions defcribed  by  Sir  Charles  Malet.  The  nest  attracted  much 
more  of  the  public  attention,  by  endeavouring  to  eUabiidi,  that 
an  early  intercourfe  had  fublillcd  between  India  and  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Nile,  and  fucccflive  emigrations  having 
taken  place  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  theory  feemcd 
too  much  founded  on  veilial  etymologies ;  but  thefe,  with  the 
coincidences  derived  from  geography,  hiftory,  and  fable,  confti-  ' 
tnted  a  mafs  of  evidence ",  which  it  were  difficult  to  refiit, 
C  4  whilft 

*  NtOe  by  the  Anrfrtfrr.— Much  more  might,  doubtlefs,  be  produ- 
ced, if  requilite.  We  met,  a  few  dajs  n%i>,  vith  a  palTage  of  this  na- 
ture, in  the  Sanfcrit  hiltory  of  Deva  Nahufa,  or  Dionyftus.  The 
Pauranica  mentions,  that,  after  marching  through  various  countries, 
be  repaired  to  Ollald,  the  city  of  Cuvera.  'Ihc  antioiator  adds,  thai 
\ty  the  city  of  Cuvera  (the  Indian  Plutus),  ive  mull  unJerAand,  niiucs 
of  gold.  On  referring  to  the  di^ionary  cf  Amara  Singha,  for  the 
Keaning  of  the  word  Ollaki,  it  was  found  to  fignity  the  city  of  Cuve- 
ra, and  men  with  noolly  hair.  Mount  Ollaki,  beitrcen  the  Nile  aifd 
the  Red  Sea,  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  Arabian  geographer ;  '  In  the 
land  of  Baja,  there  are  gold  mines,  particularly  at  a  place  called  01- 
lakt :  there  are  not,  tn  any  quarter  of  the  world,  luch  gold  mine!  ai 
thefe.  The  inhabitants  worftiip  idols. '  Ollaki  has  no  (ignification 
ithatevcr  in  Arabic;  therefore,  we  prefume,  none  in  the  Abyllinian. 
Its  Sanfcrit  meanings  are  (ingularly  appoihe,  and  mult  prove,  we 
thiiiL,  dccifive,  as  to  the  place  alluded  to. 
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whilft  the  fa£l  to  be  proved  was  not  improbable  in  itfclf.  His 
fubfequent  communtcaiiong  exhibit  the  fame  powers  of  combi— 
nationi  the  (ame  erudition  and  ingenuitj,  but  ufually  fuggeft 
much  wilder  hypothefes  \  fo  that,  whillt  we  admire  the  taluics 
of  the  writer,  wc  feldom  feci  difpofed  to  acquicfce  in  his  con- 
clufions.  In  this  clafs  we  muft  rank  hii  fuppofition,  that  the 
facrcd  iHes  of  the  Furinas,  are  thofe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  an  hypothcfis  which  would  require  the  ftronged  proofs, 
and  has  hitherto  been  fupported  only  by  the  weakcll.  llie  pa- 
per before  us  is  didinguiflied  by  the  fame  excellencies,  and  by 
fimilai  defefls  :  it  abounds  in  aflcrtions  dellitute  of  proof,  and 
kt  raluable,  judicious,  and  curious  remarks. 

Mount  Caucalus  derived  iis  name  from  the  Khafa,  a  tribe 
whofe  dcfccnd^nts  ftill  inhabit  the  fame  regions.  The  appellation 
extended  from  India  to  the  (hores  of  the  Mediterranean,  proba- 
bly becaufe  this  extenlive  range  was  inhabited  by  Khafa  :  for  we 
find  the  Cofl'ei  amongll  the  mountaineers  of  Perfia,  Mount  Ca- 
fius  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria.  Tlieir  ori- 
ginal country  is  Calhgar,  to  the  north-ealt  of  (^hul,  (ituated  in 
a  delightful  valley,  and  watered  by  a  large  river,  which  walhei 
Chatraul,  the  capital  city*  This  ii  &\\\  the  feat  of  a  petty  Mo- 
hamedan  prince,  who  is  now  tributary  to  the  Chinefe,  together 
with  the  dilUids  near  the  fources  of  the  Qzus-  An  cxtenflre 
branch  of  Caucafus  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Faiapamifus,  ob- 
vioufly  derived  from  Para  Vami,  the  pure  and  excellent  city  of 
Vami,  commonly  called  fiamiyan.  It  Is  lituate4  on  the  road  be- 
tween Balkh  and  Cabul,  and,  like  Thebes  in  Egypt,  confifls  of  a 
vail  number  of  apartments  and  recefics,  cut  out  of  the  rock* 
fome  of  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dimcnfions^ 
9re  fuppofed  to  have  been  temples.  Two  coloflat  llatucs,  one 
eighty  ells  high,  and  the  other  only  fifty,  cxcSt,  and  adhering  to 
the  mountain  from  which  ihey  are  cut  out.  Hill  arred  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers,  llie  Hindus  and  Buddhifts  have  each  a  le- 
gend to  account  for  them.  The  Modems  affirm,  they  rcprefent 
Ca'iumaras  and  his  confort  j  which  means,  fays  our  author,  A- 
dam  and  Eve.  Bamiyan  is  named  Bahlica  in  the  I'uranas,  and 
is  frequently  confounded  with  Dalkb,  by  Perlian  writers,  who 
mean  the  former,  when  ihcy  fpeak  of  the  metropolis  of  the  firc- 
worfliippers.  "JTiis  and  the  adjacent  countries,  arc  confidetcd 
[ly  the  natives  as  the  place  of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  nian- 
kmd.  The  foundation  of  Bamiyan  is  afcribed  to  Shama,  who 
appears  to  be  Shcm  ;  and  from  hence  Abraham  is  faid  to  have 
travelled  to  the  weft.  A  fpot  occurs  alfo,  anfweiing  minutely 
to  the  Mofaical  dcfcription  of  the  tcrreftrial  paradlfc}  for  a  fmall 
brook,  winding  through  the  valley,  falls  into  a  lake,  whence  if- 
f(ic  four  navigable  rivers.     The  land  of  I^avita,  abounding  ir\ 
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gold,  is  found  in  the  diftrifi  of  Cabul.     But  alchoagh  this  idea 
be  not  countenanced  br  tradition,  many  circumllances  concur  to 

C»e,  that  it  was  in  this  vicinity,  Swayambhuva,  or  Noah,  de- 
ked  with  his  family  from  the  ark.  The  region  near  Tukht 
Soliman,  is  the  only  country  where  the  ohve-tice  is  indigenous} 
and  Noah  was  fupplied  with  wine  by  the  vines  ftill  growing  fpon- 
taneouHy  between  Bamiyan  and  the  Indus.  Aryavarta,  or  India, 
is  probably  the  Araraut  mentioned  in  fcripture,  whence  the  pa- 
triarchs journeyed  (as  they  are  faid)  from  the  call,  to  fettle  ia 
Shinar.  Parapamifus  is  named  ParnaOus,  by  Dionyfiusi  Perie- 
getes,  Prifctan,  and  Avicnus :  This  term  originated  in  the  Parna- 
fala,  houfes  of  leaves,  inhabited  by  the  hermits  who  dwelt  on 
this  facied  mountain.  For  Deva  Cala  Yavana  (^Deucalion)  king 
of  this  country,  when  he  repaired  to  Greece^  after  being  ex- 
celled from  his  dominions  by  Crifna,  transferred  to  the  Grecian 
Farnaffiis,  the  name  and  worCbip  celebrated  on  thc^Pamaflus  of 
India. 

We  have  felefled  the  more  prominent  hypothefes  propofijd 
by  Captain  Wilford  in  the  courfc  of  his  learned  difquimion. 
Arruin  affirms,  that  Caucafus  was  a  mountain  of  Scythii,  widely 
didant  from  Parapamifus.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  its  name  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  corruption  of  Cuh-Caf;  a  mountain  which, 
according  to  the  Perfian  romances,  environs  the  habitable  globe. 
The  Rhafa  areunquellionably  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  in- 
habit a  part  of  the  range  north-weft  of  India  \  but  we  have  feen 
no  tcafon  to  believe  they  extended  even  to  the  Cafpian.  The 
antiquity  of  Bamiyan,  is  proved  by  tndition,  and  by  its  re- 
mains, which  aticlt  the  wotkmanfhip  of  primeval  artifts;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  fatisiied  that  it  is  the  Bahlica  of  the  Puia- 
nas  s  nor  that  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bj£tria,  is  not  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ignicoliits,  mentioned  by  the  Moflem  hiftorians.  Our 
author;  fomewhat  ludicroufly,  permits  his  readers  to  choofe, 
whether  they  will  fuppofe  Sama,  to  whom  its  foundation  is  a- 
fcribed  by  the  Buddhilts  to  be  Shem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  or  Sjm, 
the  famous  hero  of  Perfia,  grandfather  of  Ruftum.  Were  there 
no  other  alternative,  wc  fhoukl  declare  for  Sam,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Zabul  for  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  certainly  lived  in  the 
vicinity  ;  though  what  analogy,  excepting  of  name,  can  be 
traced  between  a  Buddhift  devotee,  and  a  Perfian  warrior,  we 
arc  at  a  lofs  to  imagine.  The  flaming  fword  which  guards  the 
approaches  to  Eden,  has  not,  we  apprehend,  receded,  nor  per- 
mitted our  author  to  penetrate  to  its  litei  and  the  bleak  Mount 
of  Araraut  will  retain  its  claim  as  the  refling-place  of  the  atk, 
in  fpite  of  the  vines  and  olives  of  Aryavarta.  The  legends  re- 
fpe£.Ung  ParnaOiis  and  Deucalion,  ftand  in  a  dilTerent  predica- 
rpcnt }    for  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander  admit  that   he  found 
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traces  of  ttie  eiploit*  of  the  Grecian  deities  as  far  call  as  hit  annf 
had  reached.  But  ihc  difcufiion,  howerer  curious,  would  occnpf 
a  fpacc  inconfiitcnt  with  our  limits. 

On  tht  Antiquity  of  the  Surya  S'ldSanta.     By  Mr  J.  Bentley. 

Mr  Bfntley  appears  to  be  a  mathematician  of  confiderable  in- 
duftryand  merit.  In  this  difquifition,  he  has  fupplicd  fomc  in* 
flruflivc  obferviiions  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  aftronotByj 
and  on  tite  manner  in  which  their  cycles  wen.*,  or  mig^t  have 
been  formed.  He  has  alfo  cihibittd  ufeful  formula,  Ihowing 
their  application  in  difcovering  the  adlui)  poricion  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies. 

His  difcuflion  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya  Siddbanti, 
inTolres  points  nf  the  utmoft  importance;  no  lefs,  indeed,  thaa 
whether  the  whole  of  Sanfciit  literature  fliall  be  conCdered  as 
■he  fpurious  produdtions  of  a  recent  age,  or  genuine  monunieotl 
of  primeval  times.  We  Ihall  endeavour  to  do  julticc  to  his  ftji- 
mtdable  attock  on  the  Indian  Cymnofophids. 

The  Surya  Siddhanta  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  moft  ao" 
cient  aftronomical  treatife  the  Hindus  have  ;  and,  according  W 
their  notions,  wis  received  by  divine  reVclation  3,164,899  ye*''' 
ago:  Hut  the  mean  refult  of  calculations,  from  ten  different  dati 
^ilTordcd  by  that  work,  and,  on  its  own  principles,  alTuming  the 
poGtion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  have  been  accurately  obferved 
MX  the  time  it  was  vrritten,  gives  only  731  years  for  the  date  0* 
iis  compofiiiou,  or  the  year  of  our  Lord  1068  *.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  all  calculations,  an  allionomical  work,  intituled  the 
Bhafvaii,  was  compofed  700  years  ago  by  Sotanund,  who,  >C* 
carding  to  Hindu  accounts,  was  a  pupil  of  V'araha  Mihira:    ttM 

commentary 

■  By  cxliibitirif;  the  mean  refult  only,  we  have  given  Mr  Bentlej'* 
atgumcnt  an  adivntagc  to  whitli  it  is  not  entitled.  The  individual 
relulls  from  each  of  (lie  ttn  iLla,  vary  from  300  to  1 130  years,  for  the 
age  of  the  Surja  Siddhania,  Hence,  the  only  Ifgiciinate  inference  that 
tin  be  deduced,  is,  either  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  fo  inaccurately 
vbferved  \)j  the  author,  as  to  furni(h  no  bafis  for  calculation  ;  or  that 
the  obfervations  uere  made  at  a  period  prodigioufly  anterior  to  that  sf- 
fiimcd  bv  Mr  Bentley.  The  £rfl  alone  is  admillible,  and  ifl  that  we 
are  difpolcd  to  acquieice.  But  uhen  it  is  recoUefled  how  many  colla- 
tions, refcarches,  and  ingenious  conjeflures,  have  been  requifite  to  re- 
llore  Grtek  and  Roman  nritcrs  to  their  prirtine  fenfe,  fome  inquiry 
would  bf  iieceffary  refpeaing  the  manufcript  ufed  by  Mr  Bentley,  and 
tlie  certainty  of  l,Is  comprehending  his  text,  which  he  tntcrpteis  differ- 
ently from  his  inftruOors.  At  prcfent,  Mr  Bentley  !■;  involved  in  the 
following  diltraina  ;  either  that  the  obfcrvations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
CJ^taiiied  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  are  wholly  erroneous ;  or  that  they 
v.ere  net  made  at  the  period  he  ccnjeftures. 
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commentary  on  this  treatife  declares,  that  Varaha  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Siirya  Siddhanta.  '  Therefore,  any  Hindu  worlCt 
in  which  the  name  of  Varaha,  or  hU  fyftem,  is  mentioned,  mult 
evidently  be  modern  \  and  this  circumltancc  alone  totally  de- 
Aroys  the  pretended  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Furanas  and  other 
books,  which,  through  the  artifices  of  the  Brahmanical  tribe, 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  moft  ancient  in  exiltence.  ■ 
Now,  alt  the  other  aflronomlcal  works  Mr  Beniley  has  feen, 
adopt  the  fyftem  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  by  Vahara. — 
A  work  afcribed  to  Parafara,  a  philofopher  who  is  fuppofcd  to 
have  lived  before  the  Vedas  were  arranged  in  their  prcfent  form, 
Exhibits  a  ftill  more  manifeft  proof  of  forgery  ;  fince  one  of  the 
formulx  it  exhibits,  mcntioni  the  xra  of  Saca,  which  began 
anno  Domini  ■)%. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  (how,  that  the  circumllances,  fo  forcibly 
ftatfd,  by  no  means  jullify  the  fwceping  inference  deduced  by 
bur  author.  Varnha  Mihira  was  never  confidered  as  an  ancient 
wthcr,  and  is  fuppofcd,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  to  have  flourilh- 
ed  anno  Domini  499.  That  he  was  the  autlior  of  the  Suiya 
Siddhanta,  refts  on  the  fingle  authority  of  the  commentator  on 
the  Bhafvaii,  a  work  which  Teems  to  have  been  compofed  in 
Siam  ;  though  we  greatly  witli  Mr  Bcntley  had  imitated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  on  fuch  occufions,  by  inferting  the  original  pa^Tjge* 
But,  on  what  authority  docs  our  author  afTume,  that  the  calpa 
or  cycle  of  Varaha  is  that  of  Vaiaha  Mihira,  the  modern  allro- 
nomer  ?  We  find  the  Hindu  cycles  always  diftlnguifhed  by  the 
names  of  different  deities.  There  is  the  Devi  Calpa,  the  Surya 
Calpa  *,  the  prefent  is  the  Vifnu  Calpa  ;  and  we  entertain  no 
deubt,  that  the  Vahara  Calpa  derived  that  defignatign  from  the 
Vahara  Avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Vifnu,  in  the  form  of  a  boar, 
as  is  the  univcrfal  opinion  of  tlic  natives.  Now,  the  name  o£ 
Vahara  Mihira  unqueftionably  does  not  occur  in  the  Puranas,  or 
in  any  work  pretending  to  antiquity  ;  and  we  have  fcen  in  what 
light  we  are  to  confidcr  the  Varaha  Calpa.  '  The  mention  of  the 
Eera  of  S^ca,  in  a  work  attributed  to  I'arafara,  U  only  decllive 
againit  that  paflage  ;  for  we  are  ratlsfiLd  that  no  work  of  great  an- 
tiquity can  exill,  in  a  country  where  the  art  of  printing  is  un- 
known, free  from  interpolations.  The  inltitutes  of  Timur  are 
iiow  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  and  written  under  the  dirc£lion 
of  that  conqueror,  though  they  are  found  to  contain  fin  account 
of  his  own  death.  Some  copyilt  of  the  Crilla  Parafara,  was  ac- 
'.oainted  with  an  ufeful  formula,  which  he  injudtcioully  inferted 
in  what  he  conlidcred  its  proper  place.  Did  our  limits  permir, 
we  could  dillin£)ly  prove,  from  confi derations  unconnciEicd  with 
altronomy,  that  the  high  antiquity  attribured  to  the  Hindu  rc- 
fordi,  is  founded  on  evidence  of  a  nature  almoll  conclufivc. 
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AitT.  V,  Traveli  k  iht  QUomam  Empire,  Egypt,  aitd  Perfa,  under- 
taken by  Older  of  the  Government  of  France,  during  the  firfl  fix 
yean  of  the  KepubUc.  £7  G.  A.  Olivier,  Member  ofthe  National 
Jnflitute,  of  tbe  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  the 
&inc,  &tc.  &c.  Illultratcd  by  engravings,  conGfling  of  human  fi- 
gures, animals,  plants,  mapi,  plan),  &c.  &C.  To  which  ii  prefixed, 
■  map  of  Greece,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  a  part  of  AGs  Minor. 
Vol.  1.  &  II-     TianHated  from  the  Froich.     Longman.    1801. 

AMtnsT  tlie  horrors  of  the  molulionary  crilii  in  Francea 
whiin  the  Royal  Family  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  and 
ibe  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers  flill  hoTcrcd  on  the  frontiers,  the 
executive  provifional  council  found  leifure  to  draw  up  a  fchcdule 
of  indru^ions  for  Melfrs  Olivier  and  BtuguierC)  deputed  to  cot- 
kQ  infotmation  relative  to  the  intcrelling  countries  enumerated 
in  the  title-page.  *  Commace,  agriculture,  natural  biftory,  ge- 
neral pliyfics,  georraphy,  the  medical  att,  and  even  our  political 
relations  with  Turkey,'  were  the  objefls  to  which  their  attention 
was  primarily  dtrefied. 

M.  Olivier,  who  alone  IWcd  to  revifit  hts  native  country,  is  s 
native  of  Provence,  and  was  previouOy  known  to  the  literary 
world,  b^  his  •  £ntomologie,  ou,  hiftoire  naturelle  det  infe^es/ 
by  his  '  Didionnairc  des  infe£le*,  faifant  partte  de  I'Encyclopcdie 
mrthodique, '  and  by  a  variety  of  Mcmoires  on  fubjefls  of  natn- 
ral  hillory  and  agricullore.  The  candour  and  fimplicity  of  the 
Aatements,  which  M.  Olivier  has  exhibited  as  the  rcfutt  of  M» 
pcrConal  obfetvationi,  confirms  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ollca- 
fibk  motives,  above  aOigned  for  his  miflion,  were  alfo  the  rc^ 
ones  I  and  wc  mny  realonably  conclude,  that  the  proviGoaal  go- 
vernment would  fcarccly  have  fdc£ted  a  laborious  entomologilU 
for  purpofes  of  more  quellionable  tendency. 

'  I  hm-e,'  iayj  our  author,  '  in  the  following  narrative,  avoided 
all  ftngular  anecdotes,  all  faumorout  Daiics  more  fit  to  amufe  than 
inllruft.  1  ViM  not  willing  to  employ  ibole  orer-britfiant  colours, 
which  may  he  captivating  for  a  moment,  but  the  eftfl  of  Kbkh  ii 
tranftcnt.  The  Tight  ofa  defeitcd  field  coveted  with  myrtles,  or 
that  of  a  garden  mnfuledly  planted  with  date  and  orange  trees, 
ciHild  never  inriame  my  imagination  ;  and  1  have  frwiuently  Sirveyed, 
without  Rlloiulhmcni,  tnuKated  ca^tals,  and  fcattercd  fiagment*  of 
columns.' 

From  this  pafl'^ge,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  dM 
extent  and  fpecies  of  the  cnteruimncnt  alTimled  by  the  French 
Iravelleri  they  will  lind  important  hGtt,  and  meagre  dcTcriptioai 
ir^Hch  political  difculhon,  and  tittle  illuftriDoa  of  manners.  The 
Uuutiant  fcciitry,  which  O-iits  the  banks  of  ibe  Thncian  Bof. 
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phonis,  ia  certainly  depidcd  with  no  very  fplendid  coIoatIt>g,  in  - 
the  pages  of  our  author.  To  himi  the  city  of  Condantine  is  an  ir- 
regular capital,  with  an  escellent  harbour ;  tbc  hoary  Cliffs  of  O- 
lympus,  viewed  in  the  diilant  horizon,  arc  only  high  mountainSf 
covered  through  great  part  of  the  year  with  fnow ;  and  the  cele- 
brated labyrinth  of  CiMe,  faggefts  the  idea  of  a  large  ftone 
quarry. 

M.  Olivier,  and  hU  colleague,  embarked  at  Toulon,  in  the 
month  of  April  1793  ;  and,  after  a  paflagc  of  twenty-one  days, 
reached  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople.  The  elevated  pofition  of 
this  city,  <  the  mixture  of  trees,  houfea,  and  minarets,  which  it 
prefcnts ;  the  entrance  of  the  Bofphorus ;  the  harbour  and  fub- 
urbs  of  Gdata,  Pcra,  and  St  Demitii ;  Scutari,  and  the  verdant 
hills  which  lie  behind  ;  the  Fropontis,  with  its  illands  -,  farther 
on,  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  fnow ;  everywhere,  the  va- 
riegated and  fertile  fields  of  Afra  and  Europe  ;— all  this  alTcmblage 
exhibits  different  piflures,  which  captivate  and  aflonifii.'  But 
thefe  imprelEons  are  fpcedily  removed  on  entering  the  city,  coro- 
pofed  of  naiiow  and  ill.paved  llrects,  and  filled  with  mean  houfes, 
conftiu&ed  of  earth  and  wood.  Its  population  he  eltimates  at 
five  hundred  ihoufand  inhabitants,  afccrtaincd  b)r  the  diAnbutlon 
of  com  monopolized  by  the  Foite,  and  fuppoGng  that  the  mena 
women,  and  children,  eat  a  pound  and  a  half  of  floui  per  day. 
Though  this  allowance  be  fu&ciently  ample,  yet  recent  travellers 
do  not  admit  fo  confiderable  a  population  :  Mr  Dallaway  Aates  it 
at  400,000,  iaclufive  of  the  fuburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  Tophana, 
and  Scutari.  We  are  difpofed,  however,  to  believe  our  author 
corre^  i  the  <]uantiiy  of  corn  daily  diflributed,  is  an  afcettained 
iiCt  i  the  eAimated  confumption  of  each  individual,  feems  rather 
to  err  by  excefs ;  and  if  we  take  into  confidcration  the  piobubility 
of  confiderable  quantities  being  fmuggled  into  the  city,  we  cap 
fcarcely  fuppofc  its  population  to  fall  {hort  of  his  calculation. 

The  fubfillence  of  this  immenfe  population  is  derived  almolt 
exdufively  from  the  Grand  SIgnior.  ■  Almoft  all  the  revenues 
of  the  royal  trcafury,*  fays  M.  Olivier,  '  arc  confumcd  in  Con- 
ftantinoplc  ;  lierc  are  placed  all  the  national  ellabli(hments ;  and, 
in  the  provinces,  there  neither  are  armies,  navy,  arfcnals,  nor  foi- 
trelTes,  kept  up  at  his  expence.'  Thefe  exptcflions,  if  literally  un- 
derilood,  might  lead  to  an  important  error ;  the  provincial  gover- 
nors defray  ihcfc  expcnces,  from  the  revenues  of  ihcir  rerpc£live 
provinces,  and  remit  the  furplus  to  the  royal  trcafury  at  Conflan- 
tinople  }  but  thofe  difburfements  are  uiiquedionably  derived  froia 
the  fame  fourccs  which  fupply  the  expenditure  of  the  capital. 
Tlie  wealth  annually  poured  into  Conltantinople,  and  confumcd' 
there,  our  author  edimates  at  two.  hundred  millions  of  livrci; 
'and  tbibeprefcnceof  thcSovereignj  to  the  expcnce  of  his  palace^ 
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«nd  to  the  public  eftablilbmentt,  he  attributes  the  whole  of  its 
great  popukalion. 

*  The  ncheft  private  intUviduals  of  the  empire  do  not  come  hither 
to  fpend  their  income  in  efeminacy  md  idlenel's  ;  or  dilBpatc  tbeir  for- 
tUIKt  in  the  h«2Hrdi  of  pla^)  in  the  plcafuns  of  k>ve,  or  in  tbe  luxury 
of  the  table.  I'hc  Aga^,  or  lords,  remain  on  their  eftate^  in  order  to 
prefetve  them,  defend  them,  and  make  the  mott  of  them.  The  Pachaa 
cannot  quit  their  government,  nithaut  an  order  of  the  Soveicign.  The 
Molhas*  (it  Ihould  be  Mula),  '  and  the  Cadis,  cxercife  juitice  in  tl>« 
toirnti,  whither  they  have  received  orders  to  repair  :  both  the  one  and 
the  otiier  come  to  intrigac  at  Con  11  ant  In  op  Ic,  only  when  they  are  dif- 

Thc  harbour  prefcnts  an  ever-varying  fcene,  from  the  arrival 
and  depaiture  of  fliips  and  Ijrge  boats,  and  tlie  continual  move- 
ment of  caiques,  manned  by  two  or  three  rowers.  In  its  facility 
of  accefs  ;  in  that  of  its  defence,  by  fortifying  the  entrance  of  the 
Uofphorus,  and  of  the  Hellefpont ;  in  its  capacity  of  containing 
a  condderable  navy ;  and  tn  the  removal  of  depolitions,  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  current,  which  keeps  it  perpetually  clear  ; 
the  harbour  of  Conftantinople  poffcfles  ftill  more  important  ad- 
vantages. '  We  may,  at  this  moment,  carry  the  Turkilh  navjr 
10  twenty  fail  of  the  line,  one  of  which  is  a  three-decker  ;  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  frigates  or  floops,  fomc  of  which  are  of  40  guns ; 
and  to  various  other  fmall  vclTels.'  HuITain  Pacha,  who,  from  a 
confidential  Have,  had  been  ralfed  by  Selim  to  the  olhce  of  High- 
admiral,  (Ircnuoufly  exerted  himfelf  to  add  to  the  number :  but 
whilft  the  Turkifli  navy  fhall  continue  to  be  manned  by  Greeks, 
ignorant  of  navigation,  and  ill-afic£1ed  to  the  caufe  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  their  maritime  power  mud  be  calculitcd  from  other 
data  than  the  number  of  thtir  vefTels. 

From  Con  Han  t  in  op  le,  our  author  was  IranfpOTted  in  ten  mi- 
nutes acrofs  ihe  Bofphorus,  and  landed  at, Scutari,  on  the  oppofitc 
Ihore.  This  town  lerves  as  an  emporium,  and  a  rendezvous  to 
the  caravans  of  Alia ;  and  its  popuUtion,  eflimated  at  60,000  in- 
habitants, was  included  in  that  of  the  capital.  <  The  burying- 
grounds  of  Scutari  are  the  handfomcll  of  the  Ortoman  empire, 
from  their  extent,  the  luxury  of  the  tombs,  and  the  height  and 
clofentfs  of  the  irecs.'  The  Turks  prefer  being  buried  in  Afia, 
which  they  conlider  as  belonging  to  the  true  believers ;  while  the 
hnd  of  Europe  is  expe£led  again  10  revett  one  day  into  the  pof- 
felhon  of  the  Infidels ;  a  prediflion,  which,  like  molt  others,  will 
doubtlefs  accelerate  its  own  acconipiiflimeiit.  The  c y pre fs- trees, 
which  fliade  the  cemeleiy,  extend  to  the  (ite  of  Chalcedon, 
now  faintly  marked  by  fome  remains  of  walls,  and  a  fnull 
lubterrjneous  temple.     NotwithHjnding  the  extenlive  gardens 
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which)  in  fome  places,  cotct  ihe  enrirons  of  ConftantinoplF,  the 
adjacent  fields  are  furpiiCngly  negle£led  j  and,  fiom  their  Itcrile 
afpeft,  befpcak  rather  a  devaftatcd  country,  than  the  vicinity  of  a 
populous  city.  A  chain  of  fchiftofc  hills,  very  fertile,  and  eover- 
«d  with  cypTcffes,  oaks,  lime-trcus,  chefnut- trees,  arbutufcs,  myr- 
tlci,  brooms,  and  vines,  flcirts  the  channel  of  the  Bofphotus. 
The  caftles,  erefted  on  each  ftiorc  to  defend  the  paflage,  might, 
in  our  author's  opinion,  be  difmantled  by  a  tingle  frigate.  In  the 
hroadeft  part,  only  fix  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  (lands  the  ru- 
mantic  village  of  Buyucdctc,  chie6y  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
Grcckftf  and  Armenians  i-r-to  lender  it  a  rcGdcnce  petfcclly  a- 

Srecable.  it  were  necelTary,  M.  Olivier  thinks,  that  the  ambafTa- 
ors  of  the  Europeans  Qiould  he  lefs  fond  of  ceremony,  and  the 
women  of  the  Greeks  lefs  attached  to  money. 

Citizen  Beauchamp,  at  the  requed  of  the  National  Inllitutc, 
having  recently  liirveycd  the  coads  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as 
Trcbifond— '  It  refults,'  fays  M.  Olivier,  '  from  his  obfervaiions, 
that  the  fouth  coail  advances,  in  fome  places,  above  a  degree 
more  towards  the  north  ;  ihat  Capes  Kerenpc  and  Indjc  are  near- 
ly in  the  aid  degree  ;  that  the  feulph  of  Samfon  is  much  deeper, 
and  that  Tiebifond  is  five  or  fix  leagues  more  to  the  vcHward, 
than  it  ii  laid  down  on  the  charts.'  This  information  would 
bave  been  more  valuable,  had  U  been  more  pariicular;  in  fa^, 
we  find  Karanpi  (the  ancient  Carambis)  adually  occupying  in  our 
charts,  the  polition  licre  alligncd  to  it;  and  our  leaders  will^ 
doubtlefs,  be  furprifed  to  find  the  Atnifenus  Sinus  (called  Amtfun 
by  the  Turks)  converted,  by  the  Ciiiz.  n  Beauchamp  (for  wc  can- 
not fuppofe  it  M.  OlivierJ,  into  the  gulph  of  Samjin, 

From  Buyucdcru  to  the  Bldck  Sea,  lit5  a  country  vety  uneven, 
a  little  mountainous,  at  firlt  volcanic,  then  fchiftofe,  uncultivated, 
covered  with  lock-rofes,  arbutufes,  and  broom.  The  coall  rifes 
twenty  toifes,  almoft  perpendicularly,  for  a  great  extent  piefent- 
ing  a  mixture  of  chy  and  calcareous  earil),  in  which  a  company 
of  Armenian  traders  wrought  a  few  veins  of  a  vegcubic  ful>- 
ftance,  <  which  have  not  yet  entirely  reached  the  liate  of  cl)ar- 
eoal.'  For  this  error,  M.  Olivier  is  manifcAly  indebted  to  hit 
Iranflator ;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  that  he  meant,  that  tht  Ic  vege- 
table remains  have  not  reached  the  (late  of  coal. 

In  bis  medical  capacity,  M.  Olivier  had  occafion  to  enter  the 
haram  of  a  Turkifli  officer :  We  feleft  his  dtfcription  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  dwelling.  ' 

*  We  were  received  in  a  handfome  kioJk,  a  foit  of  fjlaoi.  c"^zn  on  the 
fides,  ornamented  with  paintings,  gilding,  nnd  AraLic  ftr.lciiLcs  taken 
from  the  Koran.  In  the  laiddJe,  were  a  jet  d'eau,  and  a  bufuii  of  white 
marble :  «n  one  fide  was  a  view  of  the  Bofphoiiu ;  v.\A  on  tlx  otl^er, 
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that  of  ■  beintiful  gatdcn,  ind  of  paft  of  the  Cifudgi's  houle,  buDt 
with  much  elegance.  After  the  cuftonurj  coropUineati,  pipes  and  cof- 
fee were  brought ;  and,  after  an  hout'i  conversation,  ve  went  to  the  fc< 
male  patient.  No  &rvaiit  followed  lu.  The  Cajudgi  made  u*  cfoCi 
various  apartmeati,  the  doors  of  which  he  himjelf  opened  and  Ibut. 
We  arrived  at  a  hall  rather  fpaciout,  furrounded,  on  three  fides,  by  » 
£>pha  covered  with  a  beautiful  crimfon  cloth,  tritnmed  with  gold  fringe. 
On  the  floor  srere  fpread  a  fine  Egyptian  mat,  and  a  few  little  Perfian 
carpeli.  The  fick  woman  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  a  light 
mattrcfs,  furrounded  hj  large  cufhions,  on  which  {he  was  leaning,  and 
attended  by  two  young  female  flave*.' 

In  Turkey,  the  law  peimits  thrre  manners  of  cohabiting  vitb 
women.  Toumcfort  jufllv  obfenred,  that  a  man  married  the  firft, 
hired  the  recond,  and  purchafcd  the  third.  M.  Olivier,  however. 
Hates,  fomcwhat  inaccurately,  that  the  fccond  of  thefc  modes  *  is 
didinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  iapin :'  the  word  eahin,  to  which 
he  alludes,  (igniGes  literally  a  jointure  or  dowry,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  Perfic  terms  incorporated  with  the  miied  idiom  of  the 
Turks.  In  conGdcring  the  confequcnces  of  polygamy  on  popula- 
tion, our  author  determines  it  to  be  prejudicial ;  afTutning,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  women  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  men. 
Were  this  petitin  priacipU  conceded,  there  could  be  no  queflion 
that  polygamy  weic  unfavourable  to  population ;  but  we  appic< 
hend  that,  in  the  fouthem  climates  of  AfUi  the  number  of  female 
births  confiderably  preponderates  ;  and,  unlefs  this  circumllance 
be  attributed  to  polygamy  as  an  eSed,  its  influence  on  population 
mud  ft  ill  remain  problematical. 

On  the  pth  April  1798,  our  author  accompanied  the  French 
legation,  to  fee  the  filing  off  of  a  part  of  the  army,  which  Sultaa 
Selim  w«s  fending  againlt  Fafwan  Oglou. 

)  *  We  faw  pafsin  fuccellJon,  companies  of  cavalry,  of  Delis,  of  Ya'i'ms, 
of  Timaiiotj,  of  Scli^ars,  and  of  Spahis,  armed  with  a  mulket,  two 
piltob,  and  a  fabre.  After  them  came  a  company  of  horlcmen,  armed 
vith  lances  :  like  ihofe  who  went  firil',  they  had  their  fabre  and  pillols. 
Each  company  wai  preceded  by  one  or  two  colours,  and  followed  by 
a  great  number  of  Sacai,  or  water-carriers.  The  horfcs  on  which  rhefe 
Sacas'  (it  (hould  be  Saki)  '  were  mounted,  had  two  large  leather 
bottle*  of  water,  for  the  wants  of  the  company. 

*  What  had  rather  a  bad  effcA  among  thi«  chofen  troop  was,  that 
the  mulket*  were  of  different  form  and  calibre  ;  the  hotfemcn  ircre  i^- 
rcgalarly  clothed  ;  many  among  them  were  in  rags  and  ill  mounted, 
Ifhjle  fomc  others  were  better  drefTcd  and  better  armed.  The  officers 
were  diftinguiilied  by  the  beauty  of  their  horfes,  by  the  richneli  of  the 
trapping',  and  by  the  foolmtn  who  preceded  them.' 

'Ogloo, 
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*  Oglou,  ID  Tutkifli,  fgnifies  Ton.  The  father  vas  Ajxra, 
Notable  of  Widin.'  [We  muft  here  remark,  that  the  office 
Ayan,  enjoyed  by  the  ^ber  of  Pufwan  Oglou,  derived  from 
Arabic  word  Signifying  an  eye,  and  not  Ayam,  aa  M.  Otiv 
writes  it,  was  that  of  Infpedlor  or  Comptrolicr  of  the  citjr,  a 
cenainly  bore  no  rcfemblance  to  the  fundlions  of  a  Ftench  > 
table. 3  *  He  was  rich,  and  enjoyed  great  conflderacion  among 
fct low-citizens.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  Tolantecrs  in  the  1 
warof  the  Turks  againJi  the  Ruffians  and  Germans.  It  is  thouf 
that  his  reputaiioD,  and,  above  all,  his  riches,  induced  the  Gra 
Vilir,  then  Scralkier  of  the  army,  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehend) 
and  his  head  to  be  cut  oiF.'  The  conduQ  of  Pafwan  Oglou 
attributed,  by  our  author,  to  revenge ;  and  political  <vents  cc 
cnrred  to  facilitate  his  deGgns.  The  lignal  and  fucceilive  dcfe 
of  the  Turkish  armies,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Sulta 
Mulfaifa  III.  and  Abdul  Hamid,  to  the  improvement  of  their  n 
litary  eftablilhment ;  and  various  inftitutions  were  formed  wi 
that  intention.  Selim  HI,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  (tni 
with  the  fuperiority  of  European  arms  and  tadiics,  decermiiied 
fubftitute  a  well-difciplined  army  in  the  room  of  the  inutino 
and  diforderly  bands  which  contticuted  the  corps  of  Janizaric 
but  that  body,  though  little  formidable  to  an  enemy,  was  (till  t 
powerful  to  be  attacked  with  impunity  by  their  Sovereign,  i 
attempt  to  preclude  the  increafe  of  iheir  number  by  new  recrui 
occafioned  an  infutrcdion  in  the  Wcllern  provinces :  This  rev 
was  fupprefTed  everywhere  but  at  Widin  j  where  Pafwan  Ogle 
recently  appointed  Ayan,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  infurgei 
againft  the  Pacha,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  obliged  him  to  aband 
the  town.  'litis  fucccfs  collefled  annind  him  all  the  difaffE^ 
Janizaries  of  the  provinces ;  tlie  profpc£l  of  immunity  from  t 
new  taxes,  enhlled  others  under  his  banners ;  the  Greeks  were ; 
tra£tcd  by  the  abolition  of  dilliiidlions,  and  by  the  motto  of  lib 
ty  and  jullicc,  which  was  feen,  perhaps,  only  on  his  llandan 
Seizing  the  imperial  revenues,  and  levying  contributions  from  t 
country,  his  force  was  already  become  fo  formidable,  as  to  indu 
the  Porte  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  the  rellituiion  of  his  fatbc 
property ;  It  was  farther  ftipulated,  that  every  thing  Ihould  rem: 
at  Widin  on  the  ancient  footing  ;  that  the  new  tax  Ihould  not 
cflabliOied  there  -,  and  ^hat  the  Janizaries  flioutd  be  maintained 
-  their  rights.  It  was  eafy  to  predict  the  confequences  of  this  d 
graceful  compromife :  The  Pacha  deputed  to  the  government 
Widin  by  the  Porte,  found  his  authority  merely  nominal ;  the  i 
flucnce  and  intrigues  of  Pafwan  Uglou  extended  even  to  the  Coui 
be  (blicited  the  government  for  hlmfclf,  together  with  the  dign 
of  Pacha  of  Three  Tails ;  and,  whea  be  perceived  his  machit 
yoL.  I.  no.  I.  D  tic 
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tions  fniitlefa,  nifed  again  the  ftandard  of  leralti  drove  %w*j  the 
Pacha,  and  recommenced  his  incurTions  into  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Pafwan  OgloD,  according  to  M.  Olivier,  Mvas  onl^  de> 
terrcd,  ,by  dread  of  the  imperial  Courts  of  Vicuna  and  Peterf- 
burgh,  from  (cizing  on  the  prorinccG  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  ereding  them  into  an  independent  principality.  A  Icfs  ha- 
zardous attempt,  in  our  author's  opinion,  would  have  been,  to 
inarch  to  Conllantinople,  and  to  feat  himfclf  on  the  Ottoman 
throne :  He  did  neither ;  but  coiitenccd  himfelf  with  levying  con- 
tributions, augmenting  his  forces,  and  preparing  to  rcGli  fach  at- 
tacks as  the  Porte  might  meditate  againft  him.  <  Already  had  the 
Janizaries  lefnfed  to  march  ;  already  did  the  immenfc  number  of 
inhabitants  of  Coiiilantinople  hold  out  their  armis  to  him,  whom 
they  conGdercd  as  their  deliverer,  as  ihe  defender  of  their  rights: 
The  majority  of  the  great  were  devoted  to  his  intercfls  ;  and  the 
peopk,  as  it  well  known,  always  feduccd  by  the  prcftigcs  which 
fiiitound  the  great  man,  fecond  his  proje£ls  without  inquiry,  and 
promote,  without  miflruft,  all  his  enterprifet.'  At  lengUi,  the  dif- 
ferent Pachas  of  European  Turkey  were  ordered  to  march  againft 
bim  with  all  their  forces  ;  The  rcfult  of  the  campaign  was  favour- 
sblc  to  P.)fwan,  who  added  Orfova,  SiliHria,  Kerfova,  and  almod 
all  the  towns  fiiuated  on  the  Danube,  to  thofe  which  had  previouf- 
ly  acknowledged  hii  authority.  In  1798,  all  the  Pachas  of  the 
empire  were  ordered  to  detach  their  quota  of  troops,  for  (he  re- 
duction of  this  formidable  rebel :  The  Janizaries  ftill  pcrlifled  in 
their  rcfufal  to  march  againfl  a  MuiTulman,  whofe  only  crime  was 
to  have  alTerted  their  prtvijegei.  A  numerous  army  was,  how- 
ever, colkf^ed,  the  rear-guard  of  which  M.  Olivier  had  feen  file 
off,  and  entrulied  to  the  command  of  Huflain  Pacha,  the  High 
Admiral,  whofe  perfonal  courage  and  tried  fidelity  were  fuppofeil 
to  fupply  the  place  of  experience,  in  an  arduous  fervicc,  to  which 
he  had  been  uniccuftomed.  The  Ggnal  defeat  of  this  commander, 
before  the  gates  of  Widin,  completed  the  triumph,  and  bat,  for  a 
time,  confolidated  the  power  of  Pafwan  Oglou. 

*  As  foon  as  HulTain  had  retired,  Pafnan  recalled  the  foldieri  that 
he  had  difbandcd  ;  he  a  lecond  time  made  himCelf  maftcr  of  the  plac» 
which  he  had  evacuated,  and  again  threatened  the  north  of  the  empite. 
After  various  deliberations  of  the  Council,  the  Porte  determined  to 
oiFer  the  rebel,  whom  it  could  not  dellroy,  his  pardon,  the  governmeot 
of  Widin,  and  the  dignity  of  Pacha  with  TLree  Taih  r  And  as,  in 
thefe  circumftances,'  lays  M,  Olivier,  '  defpotifta  required  a  viflim, 
the  Prince  of  Wallachia  was  facrificcd  to  the  refentment  of  Huffaia, 
and  his  head  brought  to  Conftaminople  in  Ventofe,  year  7  (175?-) 

We  were  defirous  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  oF  the  powerful  infurgent,  who  (ItU  threatens  dedrufiion 
to  the  Ottoman  thiotK  \  but  it  is  now  time  wc  flioutd  complete 
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oar  furve^  of  Con(lantinop!e,  and  profccate  our  refcarches  a> 
inong  the  Grecian  iflei.    That  city  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  mild 
temperature,  a  beautiful  llcy,  and  very  healthful  climate.     The 
north -noTth-ead  wind,  which  is  much  the  moft  prevalent,   by 
blowing  over  the  Black  Sea,  before  it  reachce  the  capital,  temper* 
the  heats  of  Summer,  and  mitigates  the  (harpncfs  of  the  Winter 
cold.     *  It  feldom  freezes  in  open  day,  and  the  thermometer 
fcarcely  ever  falls,  during  the  night,  more  than  two  or  three  dc- 
ffreca  below  the  freezing  point.'       At  that  period,  the  tandour 
fupplies  the  want  of  grates  and  chimnies  ',    it  is  a  copper  brazier, 
placed  under  a  table,  round  which  the  company  fit  \  it  appears  to 
our  author  of  Greek  origin  *,  we  muft  remark,  however,  that  the 
word  is  ufed,  in  FerCa,  to  fignify  an  oven      To  this  dangerous 
mode  of  communicating  heat,  the  frequent  fires,  which  devaftate 
the  city,  are,  doubilefs,  imputable.     A  multitude  of  beais,  and 
hungry  dogs,  infeft  the  flreets  \  yet  canine  tnadnefs  is  totally  un- 
known in  the  £a{L     Our  author  here  points  out  an  analogy  be- 
tween that  diforder  and  the  plague,  neither  of  which,  lie  thinks, 
can  be  fpontaneoufly  generated  or  communicated  by  the  atmo- 
fphcrc :  A  dog  muft  be  bitten,  and  a  man  mull  come  into  con- 
tact whh  pelHferous  pcrfons,  or  with  fomc  article  they  have 
touched,  before  they  receive  the  infedion.     We  are  convinced, 
that  the  plague  is  moll  frequently,  and  moft  fatally,  communi- 
cated by  afiual  contad;  but,  in  abfolutely  denying  the  paflibt- 
lity  of  its  fpontaneous  generation,  M.  Olivier  appears  to  forget, 
that,  both  that  difeafe,  and  canine  madnefs,  mud  have  originated 
in  that  manner,  in  whatever  mode  they  may  now  moft  frequently 
be  communicated.     Heat  and  cold  are  equally  repugnant  to  this 
liraurge  of  the  finefl  climates :  the  fharp  Winters  of  Afu  Minor, 
and  the  intenfe  heats  of  an  Egyptian  Summer,  equally  eradicate 
the  feeds  of  this  difeafe.     Uni^ion,  our  author  confiders  as  an 
ufelefs  remedy,  but  an  important  prefervative  ;  and  lecms  to  be- 
lieve, that  butter-men,   whoTe  hands  and  garments  are  ufually 
impregnated  with  that  fubftance,  are  fc^rceJy  ever  attacked  by 
the  plague.     Water-carriers  are  little  fubje£l  to  it  \  and  perfona 
under  a  venereal  treatment  are  alfo  exempted  from  its  influence. 
'  Nature  indicates,'  fays  our  author,  <  that  the  plague  cannot  be 
cured  widiout  the  fudden  appearance,  and  the  abundant  fupputa- 
tton  of  one  or  more  buboes :   all  the    efforts  of  ttie  phyiician 
Ihould  therefore  tend  to  provoke,  as  quickly  as  polEble,  this  fup- 
pttration,  by  the  application  of  the  ai^ual  cautery,  or  of  a  burning 
iron,  to  the  place  where  the  buboes  begin  to  fliew  ihemfelves.' 
It  feems  to  rcfult  from  M.  Olivicr's  inquiries,  that  this  virus  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  itch,    of  fyphilis,    of  canine  madnefs, 
and  of  all  the  diforders  which,  in  man,  and  in  anim^ils,  arc  onl]i 
contagious  through  immediate  contaA,     In  this  cafe,  it  may  b< 
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po(Cb1c  to  (inl.  among  the  prrparatlons  of  meuls  and  f>:au- metals, 
if  not  a  fpcc)&C|  at  lead  an  ufcful  irmrdf. 

The  Coran  is  the  civil,  criminal,  and  religious  coJe  of  the 
Mo.lems;  its  interpreters,  the  Ulcma,  (properly.  Elima,  or  the 
learned),  compote  the  higheft  and  moll  rcfpcdlable  hodj  in 
ihc  Turkith  empire.  At  its  head  is  the  Mufti,  or  Shaikh.aJiQam, 
the  fuprEme  chief  of  the  religion  of  Mohamed,  whofe  decrees, 
or  fatwa,  M.  Olivier  calls  fetfas.  Two  Cadileikerst  or  military 
judges,  are  annually  appointed  for  Europe  and  AGa  :  the  Iflom- 
bul  liiFendi,  or  judge  of  Conllanlinople,  is  next  in  dignity. 
Mulas  prefide  in  ihe  courts  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities  ;  and 
in  thofe  lefs  populous,  juflice  is  adminiflered,  or  bartered,  by  a 
Cudi.  The  univcifities  of  Condantinople,  Biirf;i,  and  Adria- 
iiople,  inltrudt  [liofe  dellincd  for  the  law,  in  religious,  civil,  and 
criminal  jutifprudcnce  i  and  the  ofEcc  of  Madaris,  or  Profeflbr, 
is  itfelf  an  nbjed  of  ambition,  and  a  ftcp  to  higher  preferment. 
The  law-ofOcers  enjoy  the  important  privilege  of  living  fecure 
from  the  extortions  of  the  Pacha,  and  of  tranfmitting  th^ir  pro- 
perty to  their  heirs,  without  rillc  of  confifcation.  The  eccle- 
}iallical  order  may  be  faid  to  confilt  of  the  Shaikh,  who  preaches 
in  the  molques  every  Friday ;  of  the  Kliatib,  who  recites  the 
Khuiba,  atteding  the  unity  of  God,  the  prophetic  charaAer  of 
Nohamed,  and  praying  for  the  profperity  of  the  Sultan,  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  hiii  arms  againft  infidels  ;  the  Imam,  who  performs  the 
ufual  fervice  five  times  a-day  ;  and  of  the  Muezzin,  who,  from 
the  top  of  the  Minaret,  fummons  pious  Mollems  to  prayers. 
All  thcfe  terms,  relative  to  law  and  religion,  are  of  Arabic  ei- 
traction,  and  have  been  fometimcs  miltaken,  and  oftcner  mif- 
fptlt,  by  our  author :  But  it  were  tedious  to  correct  thefe  minuie 
dc'fc£ls,  in  a  writer  who  appears  never  to  have  Audied  the  Orien- 
tal languages. 

The  olBccs  of  the  State  are  denoted  by  terms  derived  from 
the  Turi^ifli  language.  The  dignity,of  Pacha  of  Three  Tails,  con- 
fers the  fuprcmc  delegated  power  over  a  whole  province.  The 
di(lin£lion  of  this  order  into  Pachas  of  three  and  of  two  tails, 
has  not  been  explained  by  M-  Olivier  j  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  originate  in  the  dignity,  or  Klunfub,  conferred  by 
royal  grant,  at  the  period  of  elevation  to  the  govcminent,  by 
which  the  Munfubdar  is  coiiflitutcd  commander  of  fo  many 
horfc.  If  the  number  be  tiiplc  that  of  the  ufual  Munfub, 
the  officer  becomes  a  Pacha  of  Thtee  Tails.  Though  this 
whimfical  appellation  be  left  unexplained  by  all  the  writers 
whom  we  have  confulicd,  we  rely,  with  feme  confidence,  on  the  ' 
conje£luie  we  have  ventured  to  propofe.  A  pachalic  is  divided, 
'for  military  purpofes,  into  certain  di(lri£ls,  called  fangiacs,  or 
fliUidards.    '1  he  janizaries,  fpahis,  ja'ims,  and  timariots  of  the  dif- 
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trlQ,  are  obliged,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  unite  umlcr  the  colours  of  a 
commander,  called  Sangiac-bcy,  and  to  wait  the  commands  of 
the  Pdcha.  When  Greece  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the 
MoHems,  certain  lands  were  granted  to  the  officers  and  foldicrs, 
witJiout  quit-rent,  as  a  reward  for  their  ?aIour ;  others  wert 
CTe£ted  into  lordfhips,  under  the  names  of  YaYm  and  Timar, 
and  granted  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Aga,  on  condition  of  fup- 
pljriDg  a  fpecified  number  of  iroojis,  when  required. 

There  is  room  for  an  interelting  difquilition  which  (hould 
trace  the  origin  ftf  the  fyllem,  which  appears  to  have  extended 
with  the  Tartar  conqueils,  almoft  from  one  end  of  Afia  to  the 
other;  and  which  Ihould  illudrate  the  modification  it  under- 
went in  the  di&rcnt  countries,  from  the  previous  habits,  or 
more  complete  fuhje^ioii  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  w.c  find» 
ill  Hinduftan,  fubfequent  to  the  Mogul  conqued,  the  office  of 
Subadar,  analogous  to  that  of  Pacha,  and,  like  it,  diltinguilhed  bjr 
a  titular  Munfub  of  the  greateft  number  of  horfe  ;  the  provincial 
Foujdar  of  India,  reprefents  the  Sangiac-bey  of  Turkey.  In  the 
free  lands,  we  recognize  the  Altumgha  ;  the  Ta'ims  and  Timars 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Jaghirdar.  This  military  fyltcm  of  the 
Tartar  conquerors,  was  extremely  foreign  to  the  mild  paternal 
governmenl  of  the  ancient  Hindu  princes;  and  we  find  the  in- 
telligent traveller,  Abdul  Rezac,  who  vifitcd,  as  ambalTador,  the 
Court  of  Vijanagar,  impute  the  great  population  tnd  riches  of 
that  empire,  to  the  army  being  paid  from  thcTreafury,  and  ha^ 
ving  no  connexion  with  the  cultivators  of  the  land.  In  i^Et,  we 
find  that  the  fyltem  was  never  fo  completely  introduced  into  In- 
dia, as  to  c]cfX  the  landed  proprietors  from  their  eftatcs,  which 
feems  to  have  happened  in  Turkey.  The  Jaghirdars  were  not,  like 
the  Ya'i'ms,  propiietors  for  life  of  a  certain  poition  of  land,  but 
claim  from  the  Zemindar,  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  lat- 
ter to  Government.  We  hope,  the  curious  nature  of  the  invefti- 
gation  will  excufe  the  length  of  this  digrelTion,  and  plead  our 
pardon,  if  we  have  ptJri'ued  the  parallel  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
tent. The  annua]  quit^reni,  eltablilhed  by  the  'i'urks,  *  amount! 
10  a  fifth  of  the  produce  for  the  Rayas,  or  Infidels,'  and  a  fe- 
venth,  only,  for  the  lands  held  by  Moflems.  We  itiull  here  re- 
mark, that  t^e  Arabic  term,  ■  Ruya,'  is  by  no  means  fynonimous 
with  Infidel ;  it  jignifies  hufb'anJman,  or  cultivator;  and,  if  it 
feem,  almoll  cxclufivcly,  applied  to  Greeks,  it  is  only  becaufe 
the  Turks  fcldom  dcl'ccnd  to  ^e  labours  of  agriculture. 

The  Grand 'Vizir,  or  prime  minifter,  is  the  chief  executive 
ofGcer  of  the  State,  and  formerly  prefided  in  the  Divan  com- 
poied  of  fix  councillors.  Selim  III.  has  increafed  the  number 
to  twelve  i  and,  according  to  Mr  Daltaway,  ufurflly  atteiids  i« 
petfon:  But  this  altvation  hastiot,  hiibeno,  been  produ£live 
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of  tbe  adTantagei  which  the  Sultan  probably  had  in  view.  Dif- 
fenGons  ufually  picvail  in  the  Divan ;  M.  OliTier  allerts,  per. 
fidy.  But  wc  cannot  fuppofe,  that  the  members  of  this  council 
would  think  their  pcrfonal  aggrandifcment  could  be  augmented, 
by  promoting  the  defigns  of  Pafwan  Oglou,  or  the  Court  of  Fe- 
tctlbuigh }  and  are  inclined  to  add  this  allegation  to  tbe  lift  of 
vulgar  rumours. 

Want  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  of  fccurity  to 
private  property,  produce,  in  Turkey,  their  ufual  cSv£i»  of  dcpref' 
fixg  commerce,  and  railing  the  rate  of  intcrcfl :  But  M.  Olivier 
candidly  acknowledges,  that  difhoncfly  ii  not  a  Tnrkifh  vice  }  that 
their  word  may  be  relied  on  ;  and  that,  were  they  lefft  oppreiEve 
towards  the  tributary  fubjcfis,  they  might  be  regarded  as  an  cRi- 
mable  nation.  Wool  forms  the  principle  article  of  export-trade 
from  Conftantinoplc  i  camel's  hair,,einploycd  in  the  manufafluie 
of  hats }  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  cotton,  buf^oes*  hides  and 
tongues,  harca  Ikins,  Turkey  leather,  Gllc,  wax,  copper,  atid  orpi- 
tnent,  complete  the  lift  of  exports.  *  The  Angora  goats  have 
much  afEnity,'  fays  our  author,  •  as  to  the  fineness  of  their  hair,  to 
thofe  of  Carman  and  Cafhmir.  Both  of  them  inhabit  elevated 
places,  cold  in  Winter,  and  very  warm  in  Summer.*  But  the 
ihawl-goat,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  is  a  native  of  Tibet,  not 
of  Cafhmir,  and  delights  in  a  climate  whcte  the  Angora  goat 
would  inevitably  pcrith.  In  ccmformity  to  his  inftruflions,  M. 
Olivier  endeavoured  to  discover  the  procefs  ufed  for  drcfling  and 
dyeing  the  goats  &ins,  known  by  the  name  of  Morocco  leather; 
but  cxpetienced  a  refiftancc  which  he  did  not  cxpc£t :  and  it  mnft 
flill  remain  doubtful,  whether  it  is  to  the  quality  of  the  Ikins,  or 
the  proccfs  to  which  they  are  fubjefled,  that  we  nuift  attribute 
the  beauty  of  the  moroccos  of  the  Levant. 

M.  Olivier  and  his  alTociates  had  now  fpent  above  eighteen 
months  in  Conftanttnople  and  its  environs ;  yet  the  French  envoy 
had  received  no  inftruAions  concerning  them,  nor  authority  to 
filpply  them  with  the  means  of  (Mofecating  their  yiurney.  In  the 
rapid  fucccflion  of  parties  in  France,  the  objefi  of  their  million 
was  forgotten  with  its  proje£^ors ;  and,  receiving  no  atifwcr  to  tbe 
diflcrent  letters  whicb  they  had  addrcflcd  to  dieir  Government, 
our  travellers  refolved  to  (pend  the  Winter  at  the  Dardanelles,  or 
ill  the  iflands  of  Greece.—*  far,'  fays  M.  Olivier,  •  from  the  agi- 
tations and  intrigues  which  the  variou  fhades  of  political  opinions 
had  produced  among  the  French,  and  of  which  we  had,  in  fpitc 
of  ourfelves,  been  witneflcs.'  Neither  the  inclination,  nor  the 
inftru£tions  of  oar  trarcUers,  called  their  attention  to  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  llili  extant  in  the  Grecian  iflcs ;  but  M.  Oli- 
fieKs  readers  will  be  qualified  to  form  a  competent  idea  of  their 
prefent  (late,  or  to  conjecture  what  they  might  become  when 
emancipated. 
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emanciftatcd  from  the  Turlufli  yoke.  The  extent  we  have  allowed 
to  what  we  confidcr  ai  the  moft  interesting  pan  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  precludes  us  from  enlarging  on  what  remains :  We 
cannott  however,  conclude,  without  taking  a  rapid  furvey  of  the 
places  vifited  by  our  author  previoufly  to  his  arrival  in  Crete, 
where  the  fccoud  volume  (and  wo  prefume  no  more  has  been 
tnnflated)  terminates. 

At  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mundania,  the  village  of  Ghemlec 
occupies  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Cius  ;  its  prefent  population  is 
about  zcoo  fouls.  The  Turks  have  elUblilhcd  in  the  vicinity  a 
dock-yard  for  the  conftru&ion  of  Oiips  of  the  line  i  in  1 794,  aa 
etghcy-gun  Ihip  was  on  the  flocks|  and  almoft^niOicd.  The  oaks 
and  pines  of  Oljrmpus,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains,  fuppl;f 
abundantly  the  requiCte  materials.  Here  the  cold  was  {harpl<r 
felt  on  the  1 2th  December  ■,  and  there  fell  five  or  fix  inches  of 
Ihow,  which  brought  a  muldiude  of  fnipes  and  ducks  into  the 
woods  and  adjacent  plains. 

Marmota,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  blue  marble^ 
and  communicated  it  to  the  fropontis,  is  the  ancient  Froconne- 
fus  I  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and,  though  mountainous,  both 
populous  and  feitile :  Their  flocks  of  (heep,  cotton,  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  vines  and  olive-trees,  form  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Marmora.  The  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  has  GaUi- 
poli  and  Lampfacus  on  its  oppoGte  Ihorcs )  the  former  occupies  a 
cape  terminated  by  a  light-houfe,  and  contains  about  1 6,000  in- 
habitants. Lampfacus,  formerly  much  more  conltderable,  famous 
for  its  gardens,  its  vineyardB,  the  delicious  flavour  of  its  wines, 
and  the  worihip  of  Priapus,  has  fallen  to  the  Hate  of  a  mean  vil- 
lage. •  On  the  ruini  of  its  temples  has  been  ere^cd  a  mofque  } 
and  the  worfliip,  *  fiys  M.  Olivier,  <  paid  to  the  God,  prerervef 
of  the  univcife,  is  replaced  by  offerings  to  the  Panaya. '  The 
god  of  t^ampfacus  feems  to  have  gained  a  votary  in  M.  Olivier, 
who  laments  the  fall  of  his  temples  with  the  tenderncfs  of  the 
Roman  poet — 

'  %'c  umbrofa  tibi  contingent  tefla,  Priape, 
Ne  capiti  foles,  ne  noceantque  nives.  * 

The  (ite  of  Abydot  is  (till  marked  by  ruins :  tho&  of  the  an- 
cient Dardanus  have  difappeared-*-rf/<TOT  perifre  ruirui.  Between 
them,  at  the  distance  oi  three  miles  from  the  former,  lies  the 
callle  and  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  arc  reckoned  4000 
inhabiuma ;  it  is  feated  in  a  fertile  valley,  walhed  by  the  Kho- 
dius.  <  Here,  the  orange-tree  begins  to  grow  in  the  open  air. ' 
From  hence  our  author  made  an  excurlion  to  the  Troad ;  and 
bears  (irong  teflimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  topography, 
and  to  iu  delineation  by  M.  Le  Chevaltei.  He  does  i»t,  how. 
D  4  ever. 
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ever,  attempt  to  refute  the  ofajcftions  fo  ingenioDfljr   urged  by 
Mr  Bryant.    'The  Scamander  no  longer  unites   his  waters  with 
the  Simoii  i  but,  after  witneiling  the  battles  of  gods  and  herocsi 
now  cotidercendt  to  turn  a  few  mills,  the  property  of  a  Tutkifh 
Facha.     If  the  lice  of  the  ancient  Troy  were  that  which  M.  Lc 
'  Chevalier  conjectures,  between  the  Simois  and.  the  fources  of  the 
Scamander,  with  its  citadel  conftrudlcd  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, its  natural  llrength,  aided  by  the  valour  and  dcfpair  of  its 
inhabitants,  might,  our  author  thinks,  have  enabled   it  to  re&ft, 
for  ten  years,  a  formidable  army.     If  we  recolledl,  howerer.  Ho- 
mer, in  his  twentieth  book,  places  Troy  at  a  diHance  id  the  plain. 
The  whole  territorj^of  the  Troad,  including  the  fecond  caftlc  of 
the  Dardanelles,  fuppons  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants.    The 
city  founded  by  Alexander,  {llll  oflm  the  ruina  of  ancient  numu- 
ments;  Pococke,  Wheeler,  Chandler,  Le  Chevalier,  and  others, 
are  always  referred  to  by  our  author,  when  fuch  occur    iu   tus 
route.     A  league  and  a  half  from  the  coaft,  lies  the  fmidl  ifland 
of  Tcnedos ;  its  town  contains  6000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  culture 
of  their  vines  fupplies  occupation,  and  wine  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity, to  its  natives,  rcmark;j)le  for  their  affuoied  gravity  and  in- 
temperate fefUvityi  when  unawed  by  the  vicinity  of  their  Turkilh 
maficis. 

Two  or  three  leagues  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  AGa,  lies  the  ifle 
of  Lefbos,  the  birth-place  of  Sappho  and  of  Theophrallus :  It 
ftill  poScfTcs  diftinguiflied  muGcians ;  and  in  a  young  poet  and 
performer  of  Molivo,  our  author  could  fancy  he  beheld  a  defcend- 
ant  of  Arion,  or  of  Terpander,  who  quelled  a  feditidn  by  the 
charms  of  his  voice.  Numerous  volcanic  mountains,  fcparatcd 
by  plains  of  extreme  fertility,  interfed  the  ifle  of  Lefbos ;  the 
population  of  the  whole  ifland  may  be  eltlmatcd  at  40,000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  one  half  are  Greeks.  By  a  peculiar  cultom, 
of  great  antiquity,  the  eldcft  daughter,  here,  fuccceded  to  the 
whole  property  of  both  her  parents,  to  the  exclufion  of  fons  and 
younger  daughters  :  this  lingular  mode  of  fuccelTion  has  recently 
undergone  fome  modification  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  aleppo, 
and  (lone-pine,  the  arbutus,  the  andrachne,  the  lentilk,  the  tur- 
pentine tree,  the  myrilc,  the  agnus  callus,  and  a  variety  of  rock- 
rofcs,  cover  the  baCalric  mountains  of  LelboE :  50,000  quintals  of 
oil  are  annually  exported  to  Conllantinople  ;  but  its  wine  was 
found  fcarce  and  unpalataUe. 

Fortunately  for  the  illand  of  Scio,  it  has  become  the  appanage 
of  a  Sultana,  who  prote^s  the  inhabitants  from  the  extortions  of 
provincial  officers.  Its  extent,  lefs  confidcrable  than  Lefbos,  is 
about  50  miles  from  north  to  (outh.  '  According  to  the  rcgiilers 
of  the  Government,  the  population  of  Scio  is  to  be  eftimatcd  « 
110,000  inhabitants.     In  t^  capital  are  reckoned  30,000;  vk. 
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3500  Turks,  1500  Greek  Roman  Catholics,  351000  Greek  (chif- 
matica.     About  100  Jews  may  be  added  to  this  calculation. ' 

<  After  having  crofTed, '  fayi  M.  Olivier,  *  a  little  Brm  of  the  lea, 
I  thought  tnyfelf  iranfported  into  another  region,  into  another  climate, 
I  had  leen  the  Greek  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  moll  frightful  defpot- 
ifm  ;  he  was  deceitFul,  rude,  timid,  fupcrllitious,  and  poor.  Here  he 
enjoys  a  (hadow  of  liberty  :  he  is  honclt,  civil,  bold,  indultiioiu,  wit- 
ty, intelligent,  and  rich.  Here  1  no  longer  find  that  mixture  of  pride 
and  meanncfs  which  charaderifes  the  Greeks  of  ConAantinople,  and  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Levant ;  that  timidity,  that  cowardice,  which  is 
occafioned  by  perpetual  fear  ;  that  bigotry,  which  prevents  no  crime. 
What  diHinguilhes  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  from  the  other  Greeks,  it 
a  decided  Inclination  towards  commerce,  a  warm  tafle  for  the  arts,  a 
keen  delirc  for  cntcrprifc  ;  It  is  a  fprightly,  pleafant,  epigrammatic 
vrit  ;  it  is  Ibmetiroes  a  fort  of  mad  and  burlefquc  gaiety,  which  has  gi- 
ven rife  to  the  following  proTcrb — "  It  is  as  uncommon  to  find  a  gteea 
horfe,  as  a  prudent  Sciot.  " 

The  beauty  of  the  women  exceeds  what  he  has  remarked  elfc- 
where  -,  but  the  ufe  of  cofmctics,  and  their  love  of  gain,  detract 
from  the  cStGt  of  their  charms.  Maflic,  obtained  by  incilion 
from  a  variety  of  the  lentifk,  is  the  molt  important  produftton  of 
Scio.  The  women  arc  in  the  habit  of  maflicating  this  gum : 
■  that  of  the  bell  quality  ts  Tent  to  Con  IT  amino  pie  for  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Signior ;  the  fecond  quality  is  intended  for  Cairo, 
and  pafTes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamalucs. '  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  are  articles  of  confiderable  export.  The  expreffed 
juice  of  the  two  latter,  fumifhes  a  fyrup  in  much  requelt  \  and 
the  rinds,  prcferved  in  fugar  or  honey,  are  diHributed  all  over  the 
Levant.  The  eflcncial  oil  of  rofcs,  and  dried  figs,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  conclude  the  lift  of  their  exports. 

The  fmall  ifland  of  Tenos,  now  Tino,  ranks  next  to  Scio  in 
ita  comforts,  and  in  the  tnduftry  of  its  inhabitants,  whofe  num* 
bers  are  ftated  at  15,800.  The  fame  caufe  accounts  for  the  pro- 
fperity  of  both  ;  here  the  inhabitants  remit  the  amoilm  of  reve- 
nue at  which  they  are  afleffed.  No  Turks  refide  on  the  ifland  ; 
and  the  labours  of  their  filk-worms  enables  them  pun^ually  to 
obferve  the  conditions.  Ninety  miles  from  Tenos,  lies  the  ilie  of 
Andros,  '^t  appanage  of  a  Sultana :  Like  the  former,  it  is  moun- 
tainous and  lofty,  though  pofTcfTing  more  land  fit  for  cultivation  ; 
its  population  is  rated  at  ii,oao  inhabitants,  who  export  filk, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  to  Athens  and  the  Morea.  Twelve 
leagues  diltanl,  the  fmall  ifland  of  Mycone,  contains  4000  Inha- 
bitants, alt  mariners  or  cultivator.  Near  it  lies  the  cclebiated 
iDc  of  Delos,  ftill  fixed,  as  when  rivetted  by  the  voice  of  Nep- 
tune, in  order  to  afford  a  fhelter  to  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.     Y«  everywhere  fchiltofe  or  gianiticai,  it  exhibits  no 

trace 
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trace  of  volcana ;  '  nothing  that  can  explain,  by  the  laws  of  phy- 
fics,  the  wondciB  which  me  Greeks  have  traiifmitted   to  us  re- 
fpe£ting  it.'     At  this  day,  there jio  longer  cxifts  any  thin^  buC 
ruins  and  defertcd  fieldst  on  which  ificm  to  grow,  with  regret,  a 
few  forty  plants,  a  few  (tunted  fhrUbs.     Rhcnca,  or  the  great 
Delos,  is  alfo  uninhabited,  though  fome  ponion  of  it  is  cullivsted 
by  the  peafants  of  Mycone.     Naxos,  now  Naiia,  wm  the  birth' 
place  of  Bacchus ;  the  gate  and  foundations  of  his  temple  are  Hill 
feen  near  the  fountain  of  Ariadne  ;  a  (Ireamlet  of  pellucid  water 
ftill  marks  the  place  whence  Ihe  viewed,  with  defpair,  the  ihip 
which  conveyed  away  her  inconlUnt  hero.     This  ifland  contains 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  dcfcendantt  of 
noble  Venetian  families,  whofe  contempt  of  agriculture  is  unhap- 
pily imitated  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Naxos.     Two  thoufand 
wretched  peafants  bnguifii  on  the  neighbouring  iflc  of  Paros, 
fubje^l  to  the  fatal  vilitation  of  the  Turkilh  fleets.     Our  author  is 
at  a  Jofs  to  determine  whether  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  ffaould  be 
ConOdered  as  a  marble  quarry  long  excavated,  or  a  vaft  natural 
cavity.     The  ifland  of  Nio,  the  ancient  Jos,  is  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit; its  bafe  is  everywhere  fchiftofe  or  granitical,  and  its  nu- 
merous mountains  moftly  calcareous ;  its  population  is  eflimated 
at  3700 :  but  the  tomb  c^  Homer,  who  died  here  in  pafling  from 
Samos  to  Athens,  has  left  no  veftigc  remaining  of  its  exUtence. 
Cimolis,  ndw  Argenticra,  from  it*  doubtful  poSef^a  of  a  Giver 
mine,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  conliiting  chiefly  of  volcanic 
mountains,  and  containing  about  200  inhabitants.     Porphyry  of 
various  colours,  and  in  various  ftagcs  of  decompofition,  are  found 
abundantly  in  Cimolis :  The  Cimolian  eaith,  uJed  by  the  ancients 
as  fuller's  earth,  appears  to  have  been  porphyry,  which  had  at- 
tained the  Ja(t  degree  of  decompofition,  and  become  friable,  foft, 
and  li|[ht.     An  unhealthy  atmofphere,  infeAed  by  fulphurcous 
exhalations,  has  almofl  depopulated  the  once  flourilliing  ifle  of 
Melos,  now  Mib,  (ixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  containing  only  500 
inhabitants.     Our  travellers  attempted  to  afccud   the  volcanic 
mountain  Calamo ;  but  the  fetid  exhalations,  heat,  and  infUbility 
of  the  ground,  deterred  them  from  perGfling.     A  grotto  in  the 
ifland  exhibits  chryflals  of  gypfnm  and  plumofe  alumj  in  loofe 
filaments,  united  in  bundles,  from  one  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
lines  in  length.     The  diflance  from  Cimolis  to  Thera,  is  fixtcen 
leagues.     '  Thera,  *  fays  Pliny,  '  cum  primum  emerlit  Callide 
dicta.     Ex  ea  avulfa  poftea  Theralia ;   atque  inter  duas  enata 
mox   Automate. '      M.  Olivier  is  convinced,   that  thefe  three 
illands,  at  a  remote  epoch,  mud  have  formed  but  one,  and  that 
there  has  taken  place  a  fudden  and  violent  depreflion  which  has 
divided  them.     The  coafl,  in  fome  places  nearly  too  tioifcs  in 
elevation,  prefenti  itfelf  like  a  perpendicalar  mountain,  formed 

of 
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of  T»ioui  ftrata,  andof  diScrcnt  banks  oE  volcanic  fubftance :  frag- 
ments of  bafalces,  with  pumice-Hones,  and  ftrata of  puzzolana,  are 
found  in  this  and  the  above  mdfitioned  illands.  Thrc&othcr  iflands, 
of  poftcnor  formation,  occupy  a  part  of  the  interjacentfpacc.  Hiera 
was  dedicated  to  the  infernal  deities,  becaufe  it  was  feen  to  iOiie, 
all  on  fire,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  according  to  Pliny,  tje 
ycais  after  the  reparation  of  Thera  from  Thcrafia,  In  ■573)  a 
frefli  ezplofion  produced  the  little  Cairmeni :  the  eruption  of  the 
new  Cairmeni,  fubfcquent  to  Thera  being  viiited  by  Tourneforr, 
muft  have  happened  between  1707  and  1711.  This,  and  Hiera, 
are  each  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with  blocks  of  ba- 
faltcs,  pumice>ftoneB,  and  puzzolana.  From  hence,  our  autboi 
proceeds  to  Crete,  of  which  ha  has  fnmilbed  an  inftru^ive  and 
very  detailed  account,  which  concludes  the  volume. 

L'on  ne  vaut  jamais  que  ce  qu'on  veut  valoir,  *  fays  fomc 
French  author ;  and  the  writer  who  only  aims  at  inftru^ing,  will 
fcldoffl  be  found  to  amufe.  Yet  the  perfpicuous  and  candid  ac- 
count which  M.  Olivier  eahibits  of  the  actual  Itate  of  the  TutkiOi 
empire,  cannot  fail  to  infpirc  confiderable  intereft.  The  throne< 
founded  by  Othman  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  tranf. 
mitied  by  him  to  his  pofterity  at  the  clofe  of  the  thitteenth  cen. 
fury,  feems,  at  the  prefcnt  moment,  to  totter  to  the  bafe :  yet 
the  peifonal  charaAer  of  Selim  III.  is  treated  refpc<!lful]y  bj 
writers  of  all  denominations :  a  degree  of  energy,  proportioned  M 
the  difficulty  of  the  crifis,  is,  however,  certainly  wanting.  The 
ferocity  and  martial  habits  of  this  race  of  Tartars,  have  not  de- 
clined in  the  lap  of  luxury;  but  the  difclptinc  and  ta£lics  of  theil 
European  neighbours  are  improved,  whillt  theirs  have  continued 
Hationary ;  and  the  fuccefsful  rebellion  of  a  popular  leader,  found- 
ed on,  and  fupported  by  the  dlfaffe^tion  of  the  Janizaries,  afibrdi 
to  the  diftant  Pachas  a  dangerous  pn>of  of  the  weakncis  of  th< 
Porte.  The  Turkilh  crefcent  is  on  the  wane ;  but,  whether  iti 
difappcarance  wUl  be  accelerated  by  foreign  invafion  or  internal 
rebellion,  time  alone  can  difcover. 


A»T.  VI.  PoUtical  RenlliSiaai  rtlative  la  Egypt :  Containing  Obfervi 
tion*  on  its  Government  under  the  Mamalucs  ;  its  Geographical  Po 
fition ;  its  Intrinfic  and  Extrinfic  Rclburcrs;  its  relative  Important 
to  England  and  France ;  and  its  Dangers  to  England  in  the  PcfleiTior 
of  France;  with  a  Narralive  of  the  ever-memorable  BtitilhCaranaigt 
in  the  Spring  of  180 1.  By  George  Baldwin,  Efq.  late  bis  M-ijclly*' 
Con ful- General  in  Egypt,  and  atiaclied  to  ilie  Commander  in  Clijc 
during  the  above  glorious  Campaign.    8vo.    pp.227.    Cade  U.  180 1 

TTTerc  the  ability  requilite  for  purfuing  political  in vc [ligations, 
'  •     always  commcntunte  with  the  opportunities  for  profecut- 
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rng  them  with  advantage,  the  political  recolleftions  of  Mr  Baltt- 
win  would  challenge  no  common  intcrcft.  This  gentleman  has 
fpeiii  much  of  his  life  in  ihc  iflcs  of  the  Grecian  Archipehigo, 
vifited  Syria,  and,  during  ten  years,  (from  1786  to  1796),  held 
ihe  imponant  fitualion  of  Con ful- General  at  Cairo.  The  cffcfl  of 
his  recal,  at  tlic  U iter  period,  was  fuch,  fays  Mr  Baldwin,  *  as  10 
bereave  me  of  my  llrength,  and  of  every  faculty  to  attend  to  anjr 
earthly  concern. '  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  wai  <  h^ppilj  land- 
ed on  the  ifland  of  Fatmos,  in  the  grotto  of  the  RcTclation. ' 
]''tom  thence  he  proceeded  to  tfaples,  and,  at  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombic's  rcqued,  accompanied  the  expedition  againft  Eg^pt,  of 
which  he  wilnelTed  the  dawning  fucccfs.  With  fuch  opportuni* 
ties  of  procuring  accurate  intelligence,  the  intcrefling  topics  ftar- 
ed  for  difcuflion  in  the  title-page,  might  be  cxpeAed  to  recc  ivc  cod- 
fiderablc  illullration  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Baldwin :  But,  whether 
ii  proceeds  from  a  fingular  modification  of  modefty,  which,  white 
it  permiifi  him  to  boad,  in  ttrong  terms,  of  the  fervices  he  per- 
formed, has  fuppreflcd  every  particle  of  information  on  the  fubje£ls 
lie  profrfles  to  difcufs,  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine. 

The  apparent  feverity  of  thefe  ftri^ures  may  require  a  few  cx- 
tra^s  lor  their  judification  ;  fortunately,  a  few  will  fufiice,  and 
will  coH  little  trouble  in  the  fele^ion.  *  Egypt/  fays  Mr  Baldwin, 
•communicatcswuh  the  coafls  of  Arabia  Felix,  of  the  gulfs  of  Per- 
fia  and  Bengal,  the  callem  coalts  of  Africa,  Madagafcar,  and  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  forty  days.'  What,  with  all  thofe  conn- 
tries,  fome  near,  and  fomc  very  remote,  precifely  in  forty  days .' 
By  fuch  obfcrvationa,  our  author  illultrates  its  geographic  alp  O  - 
tion.  But  the  anomalous  fituation  of  the  foreign  militia,  whoy 
with  the  name  of  flaves,  exercifc  and  abufe  the  fun&ions  of  go* 
vtrnment  in  Egypt,  has,  doubtlcfs,  been  traced  and  explained  bf 
the  Englilh  Cunful-Gcneial.  We  inferi  his  brief  account  of  the 
Mamaiucs> 

*  '1  he  Mamalucs,  a  let  of  fwine-herdi,  vagabonds,  any  thing  ;  kid' 
napped  in  the  mountains  of  Mingrelia,  Circadia,  Georgia,  and  brought 
youtig  into  Kgypt ;  fold,  circuracifed,  and  tiaincd  to  the  career  of  glo- 
ry ;  their  road  to  honour,  apollacy ;  their  Utle  to  power,  airalti nation, 
nnd  cuntciopt  of  death  ;  no  ftability,  no  order,  no  chara^ei  among 
tlicm,  but  a  conRant  ihirfi  and  jcaloufy  of  command. ' 

<  An  cITay  on  the  plague  '  occupies  a  conllderablc  portion  of 
this  publication,  in  which  Mr  Baldwin  fpeaks  with  confidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  anointing  the  body  with  otivc-oil,  both  as  a  means 
of  prefervaiionand  cure.  Thisdil'coveryhe  was  led  to,  bya  very  fm- 
guUrpTocefsof  indufiion.  <  What  is  the  plague  ?  A  violent  eder- 
vefcence  in  the  humours  of  the  body.  Then,  what  caufes  eSer- 
vefcence  ^  All  acids,  mixed  with  another  body  called  alkahs,  will 
make  a  violent  eficrvefcence.    Then,  [conclude,  thecaufcofthe 
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difordcr  called  the  plague  mud  be  an  acid  !  The  tW<edL  of  acids 
is  inflammaiion.  The  plague  has  this  chirafter.  Flame  delights 
in  oils,  and  its  neccilarj'  caufc,  its  companion,  its  parent,  can  have 
no  avcrfton  from  ihcm. '  Hence  our  author  inters,  <  thai  the 
peftilcntial  humour,  which  caufeth  the  difcafe  called  the  pligue, 
IB  an  acid,  and  that  it  will  quit  the  human  body  to  Hy  to  [he  oil) 
whidi  it  preft^s. '  Gout,  alfo,  Mr  Baldwin  informs  his  readers, 
is  occaftoncd  by  an  acid ;  he  has  relieved  its  molt  viclent  pa- 
rosyfma  by  dipping  his  foot  in  olive-otl }  and  is  perfuadcd,  that 
the  *  frothing  and  hilling  it  occafioned,  were  the  efie^s  of  the 
■ctd  leaving  the  inflamed  part,  to  coakfcc  with  the  oil,  and  pro- 
ducing thereon,  by  its  a£lion,  this  evident  fermentation. '  Thofe 
who  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  i?£t,  will  probably  be  re- 
lieved from  their  fccpticifm  by  the  following  decifive  experiment  i 
*  In  a  glaft,*  fays  Mr  Baldwin,  *  I  put  fome  pure  olive-otl,  and 
over  it,  on  the  glafs,  at  the  diltance  of  half  an  inch  at  leail,  I  put 
a  Itmon,  perfedl,  and  almolt  mature.  In  a  few  hours,  I  had  the 
fatisfadlion  to  fee  the  acid  of  the  lemon  trickling  down  the  glafs, 
and  mixing  with  the  oil ;  and,  in  eight  days,  the  lemon  had  al- 
moft  exhauftcd  itfclf  of  every  drop  of  its  juice.  I  have  always 
fucceeded  in  this  experiment. '  This  fettles  the  affinity  of  acids 
and  oils,  of  courfe,  in  the  molt  fatisfaftoTy  manner. 

Our  author  Hates  the  Greeks  and  Turks  to  have  been  ready  (o 
unite  with  the  French  in  overturning  their  prcfent  government, 
and  thinks  the  Sublime  Porte  utterly  incapable  of  acquiring  vigour 
fufficient  to  reiilt  the  firlt  attack  it  may  experience  fiom  without. 
On  this  account,  he  qucltions  the  policy  of  reltoring  Egypt  to  a 
LKwereign  unable  to  defend  it,  whillt  it  prcfents  an  ealy  and  rich 
prey  to  the  cupidity  of  European  Hates.  Mr  Baldwin  explains 
the  facility  with  which  the  Emperor  relinquilhed  fo  large  a  por- 
tion of  Italy,  fubfequent  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  by  his  hopes 
of  acquifition  in  the  downfall  of  the  Turkllh  power.  Other  po- 
fitionS)  no  lefs  curious,  might  be  fete£ted  for  the  amufcment  of 
our  readers ',  but  we  conceive  our  preceding  obfervations  will  con' 
vcy  a  competent  idea  of  this  performance. 


AxT.  VII.  jfn  Inquiry  into  llit  Caufti  and  EJiHi  of  Emigralion  frim 
tht  Higblandi,  and  Wtfitrn  IJlamU  of  Scotland,  with  Obfervations  on 
the  meant  to  be  employed  for  preventing  it.  By  Alexander  Irvine, 
Minitler  of  Ranoch.     1802. 

TUB  opportunities  which  this  clergyman  mult  polTefs  of  local 
information,  induced  us  to  expe^  inftrudion  on  a  very  in- 
teielting  topic  in  ihe  political  occonomy  of  Scotland.  But  the 
Kfcrend  author  has  prefetrcd  fme  writing  to  inquiry ;  and  his 
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mder,  who  looks  for  iaGa,  will  in  rain  penife  a  tedious  Tolume 
of  eloquence,  that  rmj  not  be  altt^thcr  agreeable  to  his  taftc. 
For  ourfelves,  we  mult  confefs,  that  we  could  not  help  feeling 
ibme  degree  of  impatience,  while  we  dutifully  laboured  through 
his  toilfome  declamation.  But,  now  that  the  taOc  is  over,  we 
difmifs  all  irritation  from  our  mind)  we  willingly  forgive  the 
honell  delire  of  giving  delight,  and  of  gaining  fame  ;  and  we 
feel  our  tribute  of  praife  due  to  that  ardent  pairiotifm  which 
breathes  throughout  this  eompofition.  We  cannot,  without  a 
little  hefication,  adopt  the  exprcflions,  or  participate  the  wonder, 
of  Mr  Irvine,  when  he  fpeaVs  of  emigration  from  the  Highlands, 
as  <  a  fmgular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  that  fo 
many  citizens  fliould  leave  the  m^  favoured  province.'  But  we 
■cknowledge  the  eloquence  at  leaft  of  his  remark,  that,  <  in  a 
free-botn  mind  of  the  Celtic  call,  there  'nfame  quality  that  glories 
to  ftruggle  and  overcome  adverlity.'  Natives  of  a  lowland  diftri^t, 
wc  muft  be  ctcufcd,  by  the  local  properties  of  our  own  patriot- 
ifm,  if  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether  he  would  prove  fuccefsful 
\o  the  ifilie  of  the  following  challenge :  « If  you  except  Switzer- 
land and  the  Valais,  before  the  French  revolution,  i  defy  the 
moll  renowned  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  adduce  one  province,  that 
competes  with  the  Highlands  in  point  of  national  felicity.'  "We 
cannot,  however,  difTcmble  our  admiration  ef  the  pious  Cmplicity 
and  gratitude  of  the  following  paflage: 

*  It  \i  wrll  known,  that  the  Highlgnden  Mattered  through  our 
fleets  and  anniK,  arred  the  admiralioti,  and  cicite  the  aAonKhment  of 
the  Vforld.  Patient  gf  hunger  and  fatigue,  ready  to  obey,  and  SJ 
able  to  execute,  they  arc  Icleded  foe  the  molt  arduous  and  defperate 
cnteipriC^i,  and  uniformly  cover  thcmfclves  with  glory,  though  not 
always  crowned  with  victory.  Who  can  read  the  lultoiy  of  the  dil- 
tcnfions,  regarding  the  fuccelTioi)  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  Im- 
perial  dignity — the  war  for  the  admiflion  of  the  French  and  KuJTiao* 
into  Germany — the  ronteAi  for  the  independence  of  America— the 
defence  of  the  Britilh  Icttlemcot*  in  India~-and  the  late  flruggtes 
with  the  French  Republic — without  ihanldng  Provulmee  iLnl  be  viai 
iorn  a  fi'tghltmdcr  f  Who  can  then  leam,  without  regret,  that  thole, 
firft  in  afl'ault,  and  \i&  in  retreat,  abandon  their  native  country,  and 
abandon  its  defence  ?'  &c. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  fubjed  is  treated  in  this  pam- 
phlet, we  have  no  proper  opportunity  of  entering  into  any  general 
remarks  on  the  emigrations  from  Scotland,  If  it  fliould  be  pre- 
(cntcd  to  us  in  a  more  manageable  form,  we  fhal!  fcize  the  occa- 
fion  with  plcafure.  The  hiltor^  of  the  Highland  emigrations  is 
intimately  conneAed  with  that  of  the  agricultural  improvements 
oi  the  ifland :  and  our  ioterefi  is  at  piefent  beightened,  by  the 
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temporary  efk(k%  that  refuU  from  the  recent  cdTatmn  of  hoft 
ties.  Thcfe  confequ^nces,  indeed,  arc  not  confined  to  the  Hi| 
landi.  The  general  fubjeft,  confidered  ai  an  article  of  politi 
philofophj,  might  be  illuftrated  by  prcfeni  examples  from  evi 
dillridl  of  the  country,  and  from  every  department  of  indufl 
And  the  defctiption  of  that  condud,  which  an  enlightened  C 
vernment  will  purfue,  with  regard  to  emigration,  would  invo 
fome  of  the  moll  important  principles  of  national  policy,  3 
fome  of  the  moll  facred  privileges  of  mankind. 


Art.  VIII.    ThaliAa,  ihe  Defreytr:    A  Metrical   Romance. 
Robert  Southey.     2  roll.     1 2nio.     London. 

OoGTRT  has  this  much,  at  leall,  in  common  with  religion,  t 
'''  its  flandatds  were  fixed  long  ago,  by  certain  inrpired  writt 
wbofe  authority  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  call  in  quedion  ;  s 
that  man^  profefs  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  it,  who  have  no  ^ 
vtorkt  to  produce  in  fupport  of  their  pretenfions.  The  cathi 
poetical  churd),  too,  has  worked  but  few  miracles  fin.e  the  I 
agCB  o£  its  ellablifhment ;  and  has  been  more  prolific,  for  a  It 
time,  of  dodioTG  than  of  faints :  it  has  had  it  corruptiong,  ; 
reformation  alfo,  and  has  given  birth  to  an  iniinite  variety  of 
refies  and  errors,  the  followers  of  which  have  hated  and  pei 
cuted  each  other  as  cordially  as  other  bigots. 

The  author  who  is  now  before  us,  belongs  to  a  fe£l  of  poi 
that  has  eftabliflied  itfcif  in  this  country  within  thcfe  ten 
twelve  years,  and  is  looked  upon,  we  believe  as  one  of  its  cl 
champtoiis  and  apoftles.  The  peculiar  do£lrines  of  this  it:4X 
would  nor,  perhaps,  be  very  eafy  to  explain ;  but,  that  thejr 
diffefittri  from  the  cHabliihed  fyftems  in  poetry  and  criticifm, 
admitted,  and  proved  indeed,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  cc 
pofitions.  Though  they  lay  claim,  wc  believe,  to  .a  creed  an 
revelation  of  their  own,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  their  d 
trines  are  of  Cermen  origin,  and  have  beeo  derived  from  fomt 
the  great  modern  reformers  in  that  country.  Some  of  their  le 
ing  principles,  indeed,  are  probably  of  an  earlier  date,  and  k 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  great  apoflle  of  Geneva. 
Mr  Southcy  is  the  firfl  author,  of  this  perfuaGon,  that  has 
been  brought  before  us  for  judgement,  we  cannot  difchatge  < 
inqui&torial  office  confcientiouUy,  without  premifing  a  few  wo 
upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  tenets  he  has  helped  to  p 
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e  difciples  of  this  fchooi  boaft  much  of  its  originality,  : 
fcem  to  value  thcmfclvcs  very  highly,  for  having  broken  loofe  fi 
iht  bondage  of  ancient  authority,  aod  rc-aflcrtcd  the  indcpendei 
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»f  gfcniut.  Origin^ty,  however,  we  are  pcTfuaded,  is  rarer 
than  mere  alteratioii ;  and  a  man  may  change  a  good  mafter  for 
a  bad  one,  without  finding  himfelf  at  all  nearer  to  inijepcndcnce. 
That  CUT  new  poets  have  abandoned  the  old  models,  may  certain- 
ty be  admitted  ;  but  wc  have  not  been  able  to  difcovcr  that  they 
have  yet  created  any  models  of  their  own ;  and  are,  very  much 
inclined  to  call  in  queftion  the  wonhinefs  of  thole  to  which  they 
have  transfcTTCd  their  admiration.  The  produSions  of  this 
fchool,  we  conceive,  arc  fo  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  praife 
cf  or:- tnalitv,  that  they  cannot  be  better  charadterifed,  than  by  an 
enumcracion  of  the  fuurccs  from  which  their  materials  have  been 
dciived.  The  greateft  part  of  tbem,  wc  apprehend,  will  be  found 
JO  be  compofed  of  the  following  elements:    i.  The  aniifocial 

principles,  and  dtjlempcred  fenfibility  of  Roufleau bis  difcon- 

tent  with  the  prefcnt  confttlurion  of  fociety — his  paradoxical  mo- 
rality, and  his  perpetual  hankerings  after  fome  unattainable  ftate 
of  voluptuous  virtue  and  perfection.  a-  The  limplicity  and 
energy  {hwrtfeo  rifrrens)  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller.  3.  The 
homclinefs  and  harftinefs  of  fome  of  Cowpcr's  language  and 
verfitication,  interchanged  occafionally  with  the  innoctnn  of  Am- 
brofe  Philips,  or  the  quiintncfs  of  Quarles  and  Dr  Donne.  From 
the  diligent  (ludy  of  thefe  few  originals,  wc  have  no  doubt  that 
an  entire  art  of  poetry  may  be  colleded,  by  the  aififtance  of 
which,  the  very  gentlefi  of  our  readers  may  fooa  be  qualified  to 
compofe  a  poem  as  corrcftly  verfificd  as  Thalaba,  and  to  deal 
out  fcntiment  and  defcription,  with  all  the  fweetnefs  of  Lambe, 
and  all  the  magnifirencc  of  Coleridge. 

The  authors  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeaking,  have,  among 
them,  unquedionably,  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  poetic^ 
talent,  and  have,  confequently,  been  enabl<d  to  feduce  miay  into 
an  admiraciun  of  the  falfc  tafte  (as  it  appears  to  us)  iK  which 
mod  of  ihcfic  proditftions  arc  compofed.  They  conffitute,  at 
prcfent,  the  mod  formidable  confinracy  that  has  lately  been  form- 
ed againit  found  judgement  in  matters  poetical ;  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  larger  Ihare  of  our  cenforial  notice,  than  could  be 
fpared  for  an  individual  delinquent.  We  Ihall  hope  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  readers,  therefore,  in  taking  thin  opportunity  to 
inquire  a  little  more  particularly  into  their  merits,  jnd  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  thofe  peculiarities  which  feem  to  be  regarded 
by  their  admirers  as  the  fureft  proofs  of  their  excellence. 

Their  moft  diftinguilhing  fymbol,  is  undoubKdIy  an  afie^a- 
tion  of  grent  fimplicity  and  familiarity  of  language.  They  dif- 
dain  to  make  ufe  af  the  common  poetical  phrafeology,  or  to 
ennoble  their  di£lian  by  a  fele^ion  of  fine  or  dignified  expief- 
fions.  There  would  be  too  much  art  in  this,  for  that  great  love 
of  nature  with  which  they  are  all  of  them  infpired ;  and  their 
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What  adnntiges  are  to  be  gained  bf  the  fucccfs  of  this  pnjea 

we  confefs  ounclrcs  unable  to  conjeaure.  The  language  of  the 
higher  and  ridk  cuItiTated  orders  maj'  fairly  be  pKfumcd  to  be 
better  than  that  of  their  inferiors  :  at  any  rate,  it  has  all  thofc 
aflbciations  in  iti  favour,  by  means  of  wtuch  a  flyle  can  ever  a[K 
pear  beautiful  or  exalted,  and  is  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  poetry, 
by  having  been  long  confecrated  to  its  ufe.  The  langws^  of  tbc 
vulgar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  oppofite  affbdationt  to  con- 
lend  with ;  and  muft  feem  unfit  for  poetry,  (if  there  were  no 
other  reafon),  merely  becaufe  it  has  fcarcely  ever  been  employed 
in  it.  A  great  genius  may  indeed  overcome  thefe  difadvantagcs  i 
but  we  fcarcely  conceive  that  he  fliould  court  ibem.  We  may 
cxcufe  a  ccruin  homelinefs  of  language  in  the  produ£lionk  of  a 
ploughman  or  a  milkwoman ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourfelves  to 
admire  it  in  an  author,  who  has  had  occaGon  to  indite  ode*  to 
hi)  college-bell,  and  infcribc  hymns  to  the  Penates. 

But  the  roifchief  of  this  new  fyltcm,  is  not  confined  to  the 
flepravatioa  of  language  only  \  it  extends  to  the  fentiments  and 
emotions,  and  leads  to  the  debafement  of  alt  thofc  feelings  which 
paetry  is  defigncd  to  communicate.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofc,  that 
an  author  Ihould  make  ule  of  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  to 
cxprcfs  the  fentiments  of  the  refined.  His  profefled  obje£l,  hi 
employing  that  language,  it  to  bring  his  compofitions  nearer  to 
the  true  llandard  of  nature  t  and  his  intention  to  copy  the  fen> 
timents  of  the  lower  orders,  is  implied  in  hit  refolution  to  make 
life  of  their  ftylc.  Now,  the  difii:rent  claffet  of  fociety  have 
each  of  them  a  diftinfi  charafler,  as  well  as  a  feparate  idiom; 
and  the  names  of  the  various  pafTions  to  which  they  are  fubjefi 
Tefpe£tively,  have  a  fignification  that  varies  efleatially,  according 
to  the  cl>ndition  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  arc  applied.  'Jhe 
love,  or  grief,  or  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  cha- 
raflcr,  is  not  only  expreiTed  in  a  different  language,  but  is  in  itfelf 
a  different  emotion  from  the  Ipve,  or  grief,  or  anger  of  a  clown, 
a  tradcfman,  or  a  market-wench.  'Ine  things  ibemfclves  are 
radically  and  obvioully  diltinfl ;  and  the  rnirelentation  of  them  is 
calculated  to  convey  a  very  diflerent  train  of  fympathics  and  fcnia' 
tions  to  the  mind.  Thcqueftion,  therefore,  comes  Gmply  to  be— 
-  'Which  of  them  is  the  moll  proper  objeQ  for  poetical  imitation? 
It  is  needlefs  for  us  to  anfwcr  a  queftioa,  which  the  practice  of 
all  the  world  has  long  ago  decided  irrevocably.  The  poor  and 
vulgar  may  intered  us,  in  poetry,  by  their  Jitnation ;  but  never, 
we  apprehend,  by  any  fentiments  that  are  peculiar  to  their  con- 
dibon,  and  Hill  lefs  by  any  language  that  is  charaAeiifttc  of  it> 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  impoOible  to  copy  their  diflion  or  ihrir 
fentiments  correctly,  in  a  fcrious  compofidon}    and  this,  mK* 
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ptefentition  of  rulgar  manners,  in  vulgar  language,  will  afford 
much  entertainment.  We  arc  afraid,  however,  that  the  ingenious 
wtitCTS  who  fupply  the  hawkcTS  and  ballad-finger s,  have  very 
nearly  monopolized  that  department,  and  are  probably  better 
qualified  to  hit  the  tafle  of  their  cuftomers,  than  Mr  Southcy,  or 
any  of  his  brethren,  can  yet  pretend  to  be.  To  fit  them  for  the 
higher  talk  pf  original  compoGtion,  it  would  not  be  amils  if  they 
were  to  undertake  a  tranllation  of  Pope  or  Miltan  into  the  thV* 
gar  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  thotc  ehildrBii  of  nature. 

Thete  is  another  difagroeable  t^Ct  of  this  affeficd  Simplicity, 
which,  though  of  Ie£i  importance  than  thofe  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  it  may  yet  be  worth  white  to  mention  :  This  is, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  fupporting  the  fame  low  tone  of  ex- 
preOion  throughout,  and  the  inequality  that  is  confequently  intro- 
duced into  the  texture  of  the  compofition.  To  an  author  of 
reading  and  education,  it  is  a  ftyle  that  mull  always  be  affumed 
and  unnatural,  and  one  from  which  he  will  be  perpetually  tempt- 
ed to  deviate.  He  will  rife,  therefore,  every  now  and  then,  above 
the  level  to  which  he  has  profcHcdly  degraded  himfcif ;  and 
make  amends  for  that  traafgielTion  by  a  frefh  effiirt  of  dcfcenfion. 
His  compofition,  in  (hort,  will  be  like  that  of  a  pcrfon  who  is  at< 
tempting  to  fpeak  in  an  obfokte  or  provincial  dialed  ;  he  will 
betray  himfelf  by  exprelFions  of  occaGonal  purity  and  elegance, 
and  exert  himfelf  to  efface  that  impreliion,  by  paOagea  of  uniu- 
tural  meannefs  or  abfurdity. 

In  making  thefe  (lti£tures  on  the  perverted  tuftc  for  Gmplieity, 
that  feems  to  diCtinguilh  our  modern  fchool  of  poetry,  we  hare 
no  particular  allufion  to  Mr  Southey,  or  the  proiduflion  now  be- 
fore us :  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  lefs  addiiied  to 
this  fault  than  mofl.  of  his  fraternity  i  and  if  we  were  in  want  of 
cuamples  to  illullrate  the  preceding  obferrations,  we  fhould  cer- 
tainly look  for  them  in  the  cffufions  of  that  poet  who  commemo- 
tates,  with  fo  much  efFe£t,  the  chattering  of  Harry  Gill's  teeth, 
tells  the  tale  of  the  one-eyed  huntfman  •  who  had  a  cheek  like  a 
cherry,'  and  beautifully  warns  his  ftudious  friend  of  the  rilk  he 
ran  of '  growing  double.' 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  impolTible  to  deny  diat  the  author  of  the 
*  Englilh  Eclogues'  is  liable  to  a  limilar  cenfure  ;  and  few  per* 
fons,  we  believe,  will  perufe  the  following  verfes  (taken,  almolt 
at  random,  from  the  Thalaba)  without  acknowledging  that  be 
Itill  continues  to  dcferve  it. 

'  At  midnight  Thalaba  ftarted  up. 
For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  moved. 

He  caUed  on  Allah  aloud. 

And  he  called  on  the  Prophet's  name. 

Moatb  arofe  in  alarm  : 

"  Wbai  aiis  thee,  Thalaba?"  he  cried, 

"  Js  the  Robber  of  night  at  hand  ?" 
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eternal  Arainings  and  diflonions.  Thofe  authors  appear  to  for- 
give, that  a  whole  poem  cannot  be  made  up  of  (Inking  pafTagcs ; 
and  that  the  fenfations  produced  bv  fublimity,  are  nevci  lo  power- 
ful and  entire,  at  when  they  are  allowed  to  rubfide  and  rcvirCi  in 
a  flow  and  ipomaneous  fucceifion.  It  is  delightful,  now  and  then, 
to  meet  with  a  rugged  mountain,  or  a  roaring  Itrcam  ;  but  where 
there  is  no  funny  flopc,  nor  fhaded  plain,  to  relieve  therrt — where 
allis  beetling  cliff  and  yawning  abyfs,  and  the  landfcape  prefenit 
nothing  on  every  fide  but  prodigies  and  terrors — the  head  is  apt 
to  grow  giddy,  and  the  heart  to  Unguilb  for  the  rcpofe  and  tc- 
cunty  of  a  iels  elevated  region. 

The  ctTedt  even  of  genuine  fublimity,  therefore,  is  iinpaired 
by  the  injudicious  frequency  of  its  exhibition,  and  the  omilnon  of 
tliofc  intervals  and  breathing-places,  at  which  the  mind  Ihould  be 
permitted  to  recover  from  iia  penurbation  or  altonithment :  but, 
where  it  has  been  fummoned  upon  a  falfe  alarm,  and  diflurbed  in 
the  orderly  courfe  of  its  attention,  by  an  impotent  attempt  at  ele- 
vation, the  confequences  ate  Hill  mure  difattrous.  There  is  no- 
thing fo  ridiculous  (at  leaft  for  a  poet)  as  co  fail  in  great  attempts. 
If  the  reader  forefaw  the  failure,  he  may  receive  fomc  degree  of 
inifchicvous  fatisfa£)ion  from  its  punilual  occurrence  ;  if  he  did 
not,  he  will  be  vexed  and  difappointed  ;  and,  in  both  cafes,  he 
will  very  fpcedily  be  difgul^ed  and  fatigued.  It  would  be  gtung 
too  far,  ceruinlv,  to  mainuin,  that  our  modern  poets  have  never 
Succeeded  in  tneir  perfcvering  endeavours  at  elevation  and  em- 
phafis  i  but  it  is  a  melancholy  faA,  that  their  fuccefles  bear  but 
■  fmall  proportion  to  their  mifcarriages  i  and  that  the  reader  who 
has  been  promifed  an  energetic  fentimcnt,  or  fublime  allufion, 
muft  often  be  contented  with  a  very  miferable  fubflitute.  Of  the 
many  contrivances  they  employ  lo  give  the  appearance  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  animation  to  a  very  ordinary  conception,  the 
iDolt  ul'ual  is,  to  warp  it  up  in  a  veil  of  myfterious  and  unintel- 
ligible language,  which  flows  paft  with  fo  much  folcmnity,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  conveys  nothing  of  any  value.  Another 
flevicc  for  improving  the  effect  of  a  cold  idea,  is,  to  embody  it  in 
tt  verfe  of  unufual  hatOinels  and  afpcrity.  Compound  words,  too, 
of  a  portentous  found  and  conformation,  are  very  ufeful  in  giving 
an  air  of  energy  and  originality ;  and  a  few  lines  of  fcrtplure, 
written  out  into  verfe  from  the  original  profc,  have  been  found 
to  have  a  very  happy  tffsQ  upon  thofe  readers  to  whom  they  have 
the  recommendation  of  novelty. 

The  qualities  of  llyle  and  imagery,  however,  form  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  chara£lerillics  by  which  a  Utcrary  faction  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed.  The  fubjefl  and  objedl  of  their  compoGtionS)  and 
the  principles  and  opinions  they  are  calculated  to  fupport,  confti- 
(Hte  4  f4r  more  important  criterion,  and  on*  to  which  it  is  ufually 
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cnce  of  nceeflity,  and  equally  aflfefted  by  the  tniferabte  condition 
of  focicty.  If  IE  be  natural  for  a  poor  aiait  to  murder  and  rob,  ia 
order  to  make  himfelf  comfortable,  it  is  tio  lefa  natural  for  a  rich 
man  to  gormandize  and  domineer,  in  order  to  hare  the  fall  vfe 
of  his  riches.  Wealth  is  juft  as  valid  an  escufc  for  the  one  clafs 
of  tIccb,  as  indigence  is  for  the  other.  There  are  many  other 
peculiarities  of  f.lfe  fentimcnt  in  the  produflions  of  this  clafs  of 
writers,  that  arc  fufficientljf  deferring  of  commemoration  ;  but 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  in  giving  theft  gcneraJ  indt- 
CBtions  of  their  charaQcr,  and  muft  now  hallen  back  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  fingntar  performance  which  has  given  occafion 
to  ^11  this  difcuflion. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  the  reader  of  Thalaha,  is  the  fingo- 
]aTilro£ture  of  the  verliBcation,  which  is  a  jumble  of  alt  the 
meafures  that  are  known  in  Englilh  poetry,  (and  t  few  more), 
without  rhyme,  and  without  any  fort  of  regularity  in  their  arrange- 
ment. Blank  oiles  have  been  known  in  this  country  about  as 
long  as  EngliHi  fapphics  and  dactylics ;  and  both  have  been  con- 
Jidered,  we  believe,  as  a  fpecics  of  roonfters,  or  eiptici,  that 
were  not  very  likely  to  propagate,  or  thrive,  in  fo  unpropiiious 
a  climate.  Mr  Southey,  however,  has  made  a  vigorous  effort 
for  [heii  naturalization,  and  generoufly  endangered  his  own  rc> 
putation  in  their  behalf.  The  melancholy  fate  of  his  EngUfti 
fapphics,  we  believe,  is  but  too  generally  Vnown ,  and  we  can 
fcarccly  prcdift  a  more  favourable  ilTuc  to  the  ptcfent  eiperi- 
ment.  Every  combination  of  dif!i;ient  meafures  is  apt  to  per- 
plex and  didurb  the  reader  who  ia  not  familiar  with  it ;  and  we 
are  never  reconciled  fo  a  ftanzj  of  a  new  (Iruflure,  till  we  have 
accuHomed  our  ear  to  it  by  two  or  three  repetitions.  This  is  the 
cafe,  even  where  we  have  the  afliftance  of  rhyme  to  diieii  ns  in 
our  fearch  after  regularity,  and  where  the  definite  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftanza  affures  us  that  regularity  is  to  be  found. 
Wheie  both  of  thefe  are  wanting,  it  may  be  imagined  that  our 
condition  will  be  dill  more  deplorable  -,  and  a  compaflionaie  au- 
thor might  even  excufe  us,  if  we  were  unable  to  diftinguilh  thi* 
kind  of  verfe  from  profe-  In  reading  verfe,  in  general,  wc  are 
guided  to  the  difcovery  of  its  melody,  bv  a  fort  of  preconception 
of  its  cadence  and  compafs  i  without  wfiich,  it  might  often  fail 
to  be  fuggcfled  by  the  mere  articulation  of  the  fytlables.  If 
there  be  any  one,  whofe  recollection  does  not'furnilh  him  with 
evidence  of  this  faft,  he  may  put  it  to  the  tefl  of  eiperimenr,  , 
by  deliring  any  of  his  illtteraic  acquaintances  to  read  off  Tome  of  ■ 
Mr  Southcy's  daftylics,  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  hexameters.  It  t 
is  the  fame  thing  with  the  more  unufual  mearurcs  of  the  ancient 
authors.  We  have  never  known  anyone  who  fell  in,  at  die 
firft  trial,  with  the  proper  rythm  and  cadence  of  ihc  pervisH'i"'* 
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'  The  blinded  multitiide 

Adored  the  Sorcerer, 
And  bent  the  knee  before  him, 

And  Qiouted  out  hii  pralTe, 
"  MiehtT  art  thou,  the  Bellower  of  107', 

*  The  Lord  of  Patadife  1  " 
*  Dizzy  with  the  deafening  flrokct, 
In  blind  ind  interrupted  courle. 
Poor  beaft,  he  ftrugglei  on ; 
And  now  the  dogt  ate  nigh  ! 
How  hi)  heart  panti  1  you  Ice 
The  pintine  of  hii  heart ; 
And  tears  hke  humaD  teats 
Koll  down,  along  the  big  veins  ■ ' 


'  they  perilhed  all. 


All  in  that  dreadfiil  boui :  b«t  I  was  ^wd. 
To  remember  and  revenge.' 

*  Like  the  flowing  of  a  fimimer-gale,  he  felt 

Its  ineMAual  force  ; 
!Nis  cotmtcnancc  was  itot  changed. 
Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  wai  finged. ' 

*  Aye  !  look  and  tiiumph  I  *  be  excUimedf 

*  This  is  the  juflice  of  thy  God  ! 
'  A  righteous  God  u  he,  to  let 

*  His  vengeance  fall  upon  the  innocent  head  ! 

*  Curie  thee,  curie  thee,  Tbalaba  !  " 
'  With  what  a  thirft  of  joy 
He  fbould  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven !  * 
*  Vain  arc  all  fpells  !  the  Deftniyer 
Treads  the  Domdaniel  floor.  * 
"  Thou  haA  done  well,  my  Servant ! 
*  Alk  and  receive  thy  reward  '.  " 
Mr  Sottthey  muft  cicufc  us  for  doubting,  whether  ercn  » 
fetff  imutb  could  turn  thefe  paflages  into  good  verfe ;  and  we 
arc  afraid,  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  will  participate  in  our 
kcpdcirm. 

The  fubje^l  of  this  poem  is  almoft  as  ill  cfaofen  as  the  diQion  | 
and  the  condudl  of  the  iablc  as  difordcily  u  the  TerGfication. 
The  corporation  of  magicians,  thai  inhaoit  *  the  Domdaniel 
caverns,  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean,'  had  difcovcrcd,  that  a 
teniblc  dffiroytr  was  likely  to  rife  up  agatnft  them  ham  the  feed 
of  Hodeirah,  a  worthy  Arab,  with  eight  fine  children.  Imme- 
diately the  murder  of  all  thofc  innocents  is  lefolvcd  on }  and  a 
fcuidif  aflailm  fcm  witb  iullniiUoDS  to  dcftioy  the  whole  family 
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paritton  of  ghofti  and  devils,  and  all  the  other  magic  of  the 
wooden  fword.  Thofe  who  can  prefer  this  eternal  forcery,  to  the 
ju(l  and  moded  reprefcntation  of  human  adlions  and  paflionsi 
will  probably  take  more  delight  in  w-dkiag  among  the  hoUf 
^liffins,  and  yew  fphinxcB  of  the  city- gardener,  than  in  ranging 
among  the  groves  and  lawns  which  have  been  laid  out  by  a  hand 
that  learcd  lo  violate  nature,  as  much  as  it  afpired  to  embcllifh 
her ;  and  difdained  the  cafy  art  of  ftartling  by  novelcicst  and  fui< 
prifnig  by  imptopticty. 

Supernatural  beings,  though  cafily  enough  raifed,  are  knowa 
to  be  very  troublefonic  in  the  management,  and  have  frequcntJf 
occafioncd  much   perplexity  to  poets  and   other  perfons  who 
luvc  been  rafh  enough  to  call  for  their  aflillance.     It  is  no  verjr 
cafy  matter  to  prefcrve  confiQeucy  in  the  difpofal  of   powers, 
with  the  hmits  of  which  ve  ate  fo  far  from  being  fanniliar  i  and 
when  it  is  necelTary  to  reprcfent  our  fpirituat  peribns  as  ignorant, 
-,  or  fuffcring,  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  knowledge    and    the 
powers  with  which  we  had  formerly  inreAcd  them.     The  an- 
cient poets  had  fcvcral  unlucky  rencounters  of  this  fort  with 
Uclliny  and  the  other  deities  v   and  Milton  himfelf  is  not  a  little 
hampered    with   the   material    and   immaterial    quahties    of  bit 
angels.     Enchanters  andvitches  may,  at  firft  (iglit,  appear  more 
niuti3g<;able  i    but  Mr  Southcy  has  had  dilBculty  enough  with 
them  ;    and  cannot  be  faid,  after  all,  to  haveikept  his  fable  quite 
clear  and  intelligible.     The  flats  had  faid,  that  the  Ueltroycr 
might  be  cut  otf  in  that  hour  when  his  father  and  brethren  were 
afldthnaicd  ;  yet  he  is  fared  by  a  fpecial  intcrpofttion  of  Heaven. 
Heaven  itlclt,  however,   had   dcfiined  him  to  extirpate  the  vo* 
taiiL-s  of  £b)is ;  and  yet,  long  before  this  work  is  done,  a  fpecial 
mclTage  is  fcnt  to  him,  declaring,  that,  if  he  choofes,  the  death- 
angel  is  ready  to  take  him  away  instead  of  the  forcercr's  daugh- ' 
ter.     In  the  beginning  of  the  Itory,  too,  the  magicians  are  quite 
at  a  lol's  where  to  look  fur  him  ;    and  Abdaldar  only  difcoveri 
him  by  accident,  after  a  long  feaich ;    yet,  no  fooner  docs  he 
leave  the  old  Arab's  tent,  than  Xjobaba  comes  up  to  him,  dtf- 
guifed,  and  prepared  for  his  dcitru£lion.      The  witches  have 
alfo  a  decoy  ready  for  him  in  the  defatt ;    yet  he  fups  with  Ok- 
ba's  daughter,  without  any  of  the  forcerers  being  aware  of  it; 
and  afterwards  proceeds  to  confult  the  limnrg,  without  meeting 
with  any  obftaclc  or  moleliation.     The  fimoom  kills  Abdaldar, 
too,   in  fpiic  of  that  ring  which  afterwards  ptoccfts  Thalaba 
from  lightning,  and  violence,  and  magic.     The  Dellroyer's  ar- 
row then  falls  blunted  from  Lobaba's  brcalti  who  is  knocked 
down,  however,  by  a  Ihower  of  fand  of  his  own  railing ;   and 
this  fame  arrow,  which  could  make  no  impreflion  on  the  for- 
ceref;  kills  the  magic  bird  of  AloadiO)  and  pierces  the  rebd- 
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lious  fpirh  that  guarded  the  Domdaniel  door.  The  whole  infer* 
nal  band  I  indeed,  is  very  feebly  and  heavily  pourtrayed.  They 
are  a  fet  of  (lupidi  undignified,  miferable  wrq^hes,  quarrelling 
^irith  each  dtl^er,  and  trembling  in  the  profpe£k  of  inevitable  de- 
ftru£lion.  None  of-  them  even  appears  to  have  obtained  the  price 
of  their  felf-facriiice  in  worldly  honours  and  advancement,  except 
Mohareb ;  and  he,  though  aiTured  by  deftiny  that  there  was  one 
death-blow  appointed  for  him  and  Thalaba,  is  yet  reprefented,  in 
the  concluding  fcene,  as  engaged  with  him  in  furious  combat, 
and  aiming  many  a  deadly  blow  at  that  life  on  which  his  own  was 
dependent.  If  the  innocent  charafiers  in  this  poem  were  not  de- 
lineated with  more  truth  and  feeling,  the  notoriety  of  the  author 
would  fcarcely  have  induced  us  to  beftow  fo  much  time  on  its  ex« 
amination. 

Though  Ac  tifluc  of  adventures  through  which  Thalaba  19 
condu^led  in  the  coutfe  of  this  produdibn,  be  fufHciently  various 
and  extraordinary,  wemuft  not  fet  down  any  part  of  the  incidents 
to  the  credit  of  the  author's  invention.     He  has  taken  great  pains, 
indeed,  to  guard  againft  fuch  a  fappoHtion  ;  and  has  been  as  fcru- 
puloufly  corre£l  in  the  citation  of  his  authorities,  as  if  he  were 
the  compiler  of  a  true  hiftory,  and  thought  his  reputation  would 
be  ruined  by  the  imputation  of  a  (ingle  fidion.    There  is  not  a 
prodigy,  accordingly,  or  a  defcription^  for  which  he  does  not 
fairly  produce  his  vouchers,  and  generally  lays  before  his  readers 
the  whole  original  pailage  from  which  his  imitation  has  been  ta<- 
ken.     In  this  way,  it  turns  out,  that  the  book  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fcraps,  borrowed  from  the  oriental  tale-books,  and  tra« 
vels  into  the  Mahometan  countries,  feafoned  up  for  the  Englifh 
reader  with  fome  fragments  of  our  own  ballads,  and  flireds  of  our 
older  fermons.     The  compofition  and  harmony  of  the  work^  ac- 
cordingly, is  much  like  the  pattern  of  that  patch-work  drapery 
that  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  manfion^  of  the  indudrious, 
where  a  blu^  tree  overihadows  a  fliell-iifli,  and  a  gigantic  butter- 
fly feems  ready  to  fwallow  up  Palemon  and  Lavinia.     The  author 
has  the  merit  merely  of  cutting  out  each  of  his  figures  from  the 
piece  where  its  inventor  had  placed  it,  and  ditching  them  down 
together  in  thefe  judicious  combinations. 

It  is  impoflible  to  perufe  this  poem,  with  the  notes,  without 
feeling  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  reading,  undertaken  for  the 
cxprels  purpofe  of  fabricating  fome  fuch  performance.  The  au<- 
thor  has  fet  out  with  a  refolution  to  make  an  oriental  (lory,  and  a 
determination  to  find  the  materials  of  it  in  the  books  to  whicli  he 
had  accefs.  Every  incident,  therefore,  and  defcription, — every  fu'- 
perllitious  ufage,  or  Gngular  tradition,  that  appeared  to  him  fuf- 
ceptible  of  poetical  cmbeUi(hment,  or  capable  of  piclurefque  re- 
prefcntation,  he  has  fet  down  for  this  purpofe/  and  adopted  fuch 
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a  fable  and  plan  of  compoHtion,  as  might  enable  hint  to  work  up 
all  his  materials,  and  interweave  every  one  of  his  qootations,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  violation  of  unity  or  order.  When  he  had 
filled  his  common^place  book,  he  began  to  write  i  and  his  poem 
is  little  clfe  than  his  common-place  book  verfified. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  a  poem  conftru£ted  upon  fuch 
a  plan,  muft  be  full  of  cumbrous  and  mifplaced  defcription,  and 
overloaded  with  a  crowd  of  incidents,  equally  unmeaning  and  ill 
aflbrted.    The  tedious  account  of  the  palace  of  Shedad,  in  the  firft 
book — the  defcription  of  the  Summer  and  Winter  occupations  of 
the  Arabs,  in  the  third — the  ill-told  ftory  of  Haruth  and  Maruth 
—the  greater  part  of  the  occurrences  in  the  ifland  of  Mohareb-* 
the  paradife  of  Aloadin,  &c.  &c. — are  all  inftances  of  difpropor- 
tioned  and  injudicious  ornaments,  which  never  could  have  pre- 
fented  themfclves  to  an  author  who  wrote  from  the  fuggeftions  of 
his  own  fancy  ;  and  have  evidently  been  introduced,  from  the  au- 
thor's unwillingnels  to  relinquifh  the  correfponding  paflages  in 
D'Herbelot,  Sale,  Volney,  &c.  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
great  capabilities  for  poetry. 

This  imitation,  or  admiration  of  Oriental  imagery,  however, 
docs  not  bring  fo  much  fufpicion  on  his  tafte,  as  the  affe£Uon  he 
betrays  for  fome  of  his  domeftic  models.  The  former  has,  for 
the  mod  part,  the  recommendation  of  novelty  \  and  there  is  always 
a  certain  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  coftume  of  a  didant  nation, 
and  the  luxuriant  landfcape  of  an  Afiatic  climate.  We  cannot 
find  the  fame  apology,  however,  for  Mr  Southey's  parriality  to 
the  drawling  vulgarity  of  fome  of  our  old  Englilh  ditties.  Here 
is  what  he  has  been  pleafed  to  prefent  to  his  readers  (in  a  note), 
^8  *  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of  our  old  ballads,  fo  full  of  beauty.' 
%h&  heroine  is  an  old  oiare  belonging  to  John  Poulter. 

*  At  length  old  age  came  on  her 

And  (he  grew  faint  and  poor, 
Her  mailer  he  fell  out  i^ith  her, 

And  turned  her  out  of  door, 
Saying,  '  If  thou  wilt  not  labour, 

1  prithee  go  thy  way,— 
And  never  let  me  fee  thy  face 

Until  thy  dying  day.* 

Hicfe  words  (he  took  unkind, 

And  on  her  way  (he  went, 
For  to  ful(il  her  mafter^s  vAYL 

Always  was  her  intent. 
The  hills  were  very  high. 

The  vallies  very  bare. 

The  Summer  it  was  hot  and  dry,-i« 

It  ilarved  Old  Poulur^s  marc* 

There 
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There  are  three  ftanzas  more  ;  but  we  (hall  only  add  die  laft. 
Old  Poulter  repents,  and  fends  his  man,  Will,  to  bring  the  marc 
back.  Will,  at  firft,  cannot  find  her ;  but,  as  he  it  thinking  ci 
g,ifing  up  the  fearch, 

•  He  went  a  little  farther 
And  turned  his  head  afide. 
And  juft  by  goodman  Whitfield^s  gate, 

Oh  there  the  mare  he  fpied. 
He  afked  her  how  (he  did, . « 

Shi  Jf  and  him  m  the  fac€^ 
irhen  d^wnjht  laid  her  head  agaim^^^ 
She  was  in  wretched  cafe,'* 

Thefe  three  laft  lines,  Mr  Southey  ferioufly  confiders  as  the  at 
plus  tdtra  of  purity  and  pathos. 

The  text  certainly  is  not,  by  any  means,  fo  bad  as  might  have 
been  expedled  from  fuch  a  note }  though  there  are  fome  paflages» 
in  which  ^  a  patriotic  zeal  for  negleded  Englifli  authors  has  made 
him  copy  their  ftyle  a  little  too  faithfully.  Could  the  great  maf- 
ter  of  Nambj  Pamhy  have  lifped  out  his  repetitions  in  blank  verfe, 
with  more  amiable  fimplicity  than  in  the  following  paflage  i  The 
author  is  defcribing  a  certain  fpring^  that,  he  fayS|  *  tofled  and 
beaved  ftrangely  up  and  down. 

*  Aiid  yet  the  depths  were  clear, 
And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o^er 
1  he  face  of  that  fair  WeU. 

And  on  that  Well  fo  ilrange  and  fair 

A  little  boat  there  lay, 
Without  an  oar,  without  a  fail  % 
One  only  feat  it  had,  one  feat 
As  if  for  only  Thalaba. 
And  at  the  helm  a  Damfel  flood 
A  Damfel  bright  and  bold  of  eye. 
Yet  did  a  mauien-modefty 

Adorn  her  fearlefs  brow. 
She  feemed  forrowful,  but  fure 
More  beautiful  for  ibrrow.^ 
From  die  extra£b  and  obfervations  which  we  have  hitherto 
prefcnted  to  our  readers,  it  will  be  natural  for  them  to  conclude, 
that  our  opinion  of  this  poem  is  very  decidedly  unfavourable  | 
and  that  we  are  not  difpofed  to  allow  it  any  fort  of  merit.    This^ 
however,  b  by  no  means  the  cafe.    We  think  it  written,  indeed, 
in  a  very  vicious  tafte,  and  liable,  upon  the  whole,  to  very  foe* 
midable  obje£Hons  :  But  it  would  not  be  douig  juftice  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  author,  if  we  were  not  to  add,  that  it  contains  para- 
ges q{  very  Cngular  beauty  and  force^  and  difplays  a  richnefs  of 
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poetical  concq>tioni  that  would  do  honour  to  mdte  faultlefs  com- 
poGtions.    There  is  little  of  human  chara£ler  in  the  poem,  in- 
deed ;  becaufe  Thalaba  is  a  folitary  wanderer  from  the  foittary  tent 
of  his  protestor :   But  the  home-group,  in  which  his  infancy  was 
fpent,  is  pleafingly  delineated  -,  and  there  is  fomething  irrefiftibly 
interefting  in  the  innocent  love»  and  misfortunes,  and  fate  of  his 
Oneiza.     The  cataftrophe  of  her  (lory  is  giren,  it  appears  to  us, 
with  great  fpirit  and  effect,  though  the  beauties  are  of  that  que- 
ftionable  kind,  that  trefpafs  on  the  border  of  impropriety,  and 
partake  more  of  the  chara£ler  of  dramatic,  than  of  narratire  pel- 
try.    After  delivering  her  from  the  polluted  paradife  of  Aloadin, 
he  prevails  on  her  to  marry  him  before  his  miflion  is  accompliih- 
ed.    She  confents  with  great  relu£lance ;  and  the  marriage-feaft, 
with  its  proceilions,  fongs,  and  ceremonies,  is  defcribed  in  fome 
joyous  ftanzas.    The  book  ends  with  thefc  verfes : 
*  And  now  the  marriage-feall  is  fprcad. 
And  from  the  finiihed  banquet  now 
The  wedding  gueih  are  gone* 

Wlio  comes  from  the  bridal-chambef  I 
It  is  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death.  * 
The  next  book  opens  with  Thalaba  lying  di(brad:ed  upon*  her 
grave,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  wandered,  till  <  the 
fun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  had  rufted  his  raven  locks }'  and 
there  he  is  found  by  the  father  of  his  bride,  and  vifited  by  her 
ghoft,  and  Toothed  and  encouraged  to  proceed  upon  his  holy  en* 
terprize.  He  fets  out  on  his  lonely  way,  and  is  entertained  the 
firil  night  by  a  venerable  dervife  :  As  they  are  fitting  at  meal,  a 
bridal  procejfton  paffes  by,  with  dance,  and  fong,  and  merriment. 
The  old  dervife  bleffes  them  as  they  pafs ;  but  Thalaba  looked  on, 
<  and  breathed  a  low  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  face/  Thcfe  inci- 
dents are  ikilfuUy  imagined,  and  are  narrated  in  a  very  impreiBve 
manner. 

Though  the  michery  fcenes  are  in  general  but  poorly  executed, 
and  poflefs  little  novelty  to  thofe  who  have  read  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  there  is,  occafionally,  fome  fine  defcrip- 
tion,  and  (Iriking  combination.  We  do  not  remember  any  poem, 
indeed,  that  prcfcnts,  throughout,  a  greater  number  of  lively  ima- 
ges, or  would  afford  fo  many  fubjeds  for  the  pencil. 

The  introdudory  lines  have  a  certain  folemn  and  compofed 
beauty : 

*  How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  frcflincfs  fills  the  filent  air  ; 
No  mid  obfcures,  no  little  cloud 
Breaks  the  whole  ferent  of  heaven  : 

III 


In  full-orbed  glory  the  majeftic  moon 

Rolls  thro*  the  dark  blue  dc^hi« 
Beneath  her  fleadj  ray        ^ 
The  defert  circle  fpreads. 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  vnth  the  fry. 
How  beautiful  is  night !  * 

There  are  many  fine  (ketches  of  tropical  (cenety  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Aloadin's  paradife.  The  following  rerfcs  breathe  the  true 
fpirit  of  Oriental  poetry  i 

*  And  oh  !  what  odours  the  voluptuous  vale  ' 

Scatters  from  jafmine  bowers. 

From  yon  rofe  wildemefs^ 
From  cluflered  henna,  and  from  orange  groves 

That  with  fuch  perfumes  fill  the  breeztf> 

As  Peris  to  their  Sifter  bear, 
When  from  the  fummit  of  feme  lofty  tree 
She  hangSy  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives* 

They  from  their  pinions  (hake 

The  fweetneis  of  celeftial  ftowess  ; 

And  as  her  enemies  impure 
From  that  impervious  poifon  far  away 
Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  ihe  the  whild 
Inhales  her  fragrant  food* 

Such  odours  flowed  upon  the  world. 

When  at  Mohammed^s  nuptials,  wosd 

Went  fotth  in  heaven  to  roll 
The  everlafting  gates  of  Paradi(e 
Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  eales 
Might  vifit  all  below  :  the  general  bhfs 
Thnlled  every  bofom,  and  the  family 
Of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  common  joy.  ^ 

The  pi£lure  of  Maimuna  fitting  by  a  fire  in  a  folitarv  tavdrri> 
and  (inging  <  a  low,  fweet,  unintelligible  fong,'  as  ihe  ipun,  tt^ 
minds  us  of  the  appearance  of  Calypfo  in  the  OdyiTey. 

tnf  y  ivS«0i  TK/cu  wntft 
Kcd^tf  r  %tm*etr$i§t  ^w  r  turn  y«^r  •ittin, 
*If«p  9irt)^/tfumt  X^vatif  M^mlf  v^rnnu 

Malmuna's  (igurc  is  very  (Iriking,  too,  when  (he  goes  up  to  read 
tbe  ttars. 

*  Lo !  on  the  terrace  df  the  topmoft  tower 

She  (lands  ^  her  darkening  cyes^ 
Her  fine  face  raifed  to  heaven. 
Her  white  hair  flowing  like  the  filver  ftreams 
That  ftreak  the  northern  night/ 
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The  Htde  epifode  of  Laila  is  one  of  the  mod  pledGng  paflages 
in  the  whole  poem  ^  though  it  is  quite  in  the  ftfle  of  a  fainr  tale, 
and  borders  oqlillinefs  throughout.  In  the  nudft  of  a  dcfarc  of 
£haw»  Thilaba  defcries  a  diftant  light>  and  finds,  on  his  approach^ 
that  it  proceeds  from 


•a  little  lowly  dwelling-place^ 


Amid  a  garden,  whofc  delightful  air 
Felt  mild  and  fragrant,  as  the  evening  wind 
Pafling  in  Summer  o'er  the  coffee-groves 
Of  Yemen,  and  its  blefied  bowers  of  balKU 
A  Fount  of  Fire  that  in  the  centre  played, 
Rolled  all  around  its  wondrous  rivulets, 
And  fed  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life*' 

He  enters,  and  finds  a  damfel  fleepingi  who  afterwards  Infonhs 
him  that  (he  was  placed  there  by  her  fadier,  who  <  £iw  a  danger 
in  her  horofcope/  and  hid  her  in  that  folitude. 


<  ■     1    he  made  this  dwelling,  and  the  grove. 

And  yonder  foimtain-fire  ;  and  every  mom 
He  vifits  me,  and  takes  the  fnow,  and  moulds 
Women  and  men,  like  thee  ;  and  breathes  into  them 
Motion,  and  life,  and  fenfe, .  *  but  to  the  touch 
They  are  chilling  cold,  and  ever  when  night  dofes 
They  melt  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 
Alone  and  fad.* 

She  then  tells  him,  that  her  father  had  alfo  conftni£led  a  guar- 
dian of  the  garden  %  which)  when  he  afks  to  fee> 

'  She  took  him  by  the  hand. 
And  through  the  porch  they  pafl. 
Over  the  earden  and  the  grove 
The  fountain  dreams  of  fire 
Poured  a  broad  light  like  noon  ; 
A  broad  unnatural  light. 
That  made  the  Rofe's  bluih  of  beauty  pale. 
And  dimmed  the  rich  Geranium^s  fcarlet  blaze. 

The  various  verdure  of  the  grove 
Now  wore  one  undiflinguifhable  grey. 

Chequered  with  blacker  (hade.^ 

The  Guardian  was  a  bi^zen  figure,  grafping  a  thunderbolt.    As 
foon  as  Thalaba  appeared. 


The  charmed  image  knei^  Hodeirah*s  fon, 
And  hurled  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  fbe.^ 
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His  ring  iaves  him ;  but  the  Old  Magician  comes  and  tells  the 
Deftro  jcTi  that  he  muft  either  kill  that  innocent  maid,  or  die  him* 

felf. 

*  Around  her  father^s  neck 
Still  Laila's  hands  were  clafpedb 
Her  face  was  turned  to  I'halaba, 
A  broad  light  floated  o^er  its  marble  palenefs. 

As  the  wind  waved  the  fountain  fire. 
Her  large  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raifed, 
Watched  his  every  movement.' 
Thalaba  refufes  to  (lain  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  innocence. 
The  Magician^  exulting^  draws  his  dagger. 

^  All  was  accompliilied.     Laila  rufhed  between 
To  fave  the  faviour  Youth. 
She  met  the  blow  ahd  funk  into  his  arms, 
And  Azrael  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba 
Received  her  parting  foul.' 
There  is  (bme  very  fine  poetry  in  the  two  concluding  bookSf 
from  which  we  would  willingly  make  fome  extra£ts,  if  we  had 
not  already  extended  this  article  to  an  unufual  length,  and  given 
fuch  a  fpecimen  of  the  merits  and  defe£ts  of  this  performance, 
as  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  determine  the  judgement  of  our 
readers. 

All  the  produ£lIons  of  this  author,  it  appears  to  us,  bear  very 
di(tin£(ly  the  impreifion  of  an  amiable  mind,  a  cultivated  fancy, 
and  a  perverted  tafte.  His  genius  feeras  naturally  to  delight  hi 
the  reprefentation  of  domeRic  virtues  and  plealures,  and  the 
brilliant  delineation  of  external  nature.  In  both  thefe  depart- 
ments, he  is  frequently  very  fuccefsful,  but  he  feemS  to  want 
vigour  for  the  loftier  /l';;bts  of  poetry.  He  is  often  puerile,  dif- 
fufe,  and  artificial,  and  feems  to  have  but  little  acquaintance 
with  thofe  chafter  and  feverer  graces,  by  whom  the  epic  mufe 
would  be  mod  fuitably  attended.  His  faults  are  always  aggra- 
vated, and  often  created,  by  his  paitiality  for  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  that  new  fchool  of  poetry,  of  wnich  he  is  a  faithful  dif- 
ciple,  and  to  the  glory  of  which  he  has  facrificed  greater  ta- 
lents and  acquifitions,  than  can  be  beaded  of  by  any  of  his  aflb* 
ciates. 


Art.  IX.    Dlfcourfe:  on  Various  Suhjfds.     By  Thomas  Rennel,  D.  D. 
Maiter  of  the  Temple.     Rivington,  London. 

y\7E  have  no  modern  fermons  in  the  Englifli  language  that  can 
be  confidercd  as  very  eloquent.     The  merits  of  Blair  (by  far 
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the  moft  popular  writer  of  fermons  within  the  lad  century)  are 
plain  good  fenfei  a  happy  application  of  fcriptural  quotation,  and 
a  clear  harmonious  ftyle,  richly  tinged  with  fcriptural  langu^. 
He  generally  leaves  his  readers  pleafed  with  his  judgement,  and 
his  juil  obfervations  on  human  condu£l — ^without  ever  rifing  fo 
high  as  to  touch  the  great  paiTions,  or  kindle  any  enthufiafm  in 
favour  of  virtue*  For  eloquence,  we  mud  afcend  as  high  as 
the  days  of  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor  :  And  even  there,  while 
we  are  delighted  with  their  energy,  their  copioufnefs,  and  their 
fancy,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  fuiFocatcd  by  a  redundance 
which  abhors  all  difcrimination,  which  compares  till  it  perplexeSf 
and  illuftrates  till  it  confounds. 

To  the  Oa/es  of  Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  and  Atterbury,  we  rouft 
wade  through  many  a  barren  page,  in  which  the  weary  Chriftian 
can  defcry  nothing  all  around  him|  but  a  dreary  expanfe  of  trite 
fentiments,  and  languid  words. 

The  great  obje£l  of  modern  fermons,  is  to  hazard  nothing : 
Their  chat a£tcri(lic  is  decent  debility ;  which  alike  guards  thor 
authors  from  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  (Irikifg 
beauties.  Every  man  of  fenfe,  in  taking  up  an  EngliQi  fermoo, 
expe£ts  to  find  it  a  tedious  eifay,  full  of  common-place  moralitVi 
and  if  the  fulfilment  of  fuch  expectations  be  meritorious,  the 
clergy  have  certainly  the  merit  of  not  diappointing  their  readers. 
Yet  it  is  curious  to  confider,  how  a  body  of  men  fo  well  edu- 
cated, and  fo  magnificently  endowed  as  the  Engliih  clergyi 
ihould  diftinguifh  themfelves  fo  little  in  a  fpecies  of  compofiuoa 
to  which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well  as  their  ordinary  habit, 
to  attend.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  it  (hould  be  remembered, 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Senate  force  themfelves 
into  notice,  power,  and  wealth — that  the  penalty  which  an  iiH 
dividual  client  pays  for  choofing  a  bad  advocate,  is  the  lob  of 
his  caufe — that  a  prime  minifter  mud  infallibly  fufier  in  the 
eilimation  of  the  public,  who  negle£ts  to  conciliate  eloquent 
men,  and  trulls  the  defence  of  his  meafures  to  thofe  who  have 
not  adequate  talents  for  that  purpofe :  whereas,  the  only  evil 
which  accrues  from  the  promotion  of  a  clergyman  to  the  pulpiti 
which  he  has  no  ability  to  fill  as  he  ought,  is  the  fatigue  of  the 
audience,  and  the  difcredit  of  that  fpeciei^  of  public  inilru£lion ; 
an  evil  fo  general,  that  no  individual  patron  would  dream  of 
facrificing  to  it  his  particular  intereft.  The  clergy  are  generally 
appointed  to  their  fituations  by  thofe  who  have  no  intereft  that 
they  ihould  pleafe  the  audience  before  whom  they  fpeak ;  while 
the  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  in  the  eloquence  ot  the  Bar,  and 
of  Parliament.  We  by  no  means  would  be  underftood  to  fay» 
that  the  clergy  (hould  owe  their  promotion  principally  to  their 
eloquence,  or  that  eloquence  ever  could,  conCftently  with  tkc 
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conftitution  of  the  EngUfli  Church,  be  made  a  common  caufe 
of  preferment*  In  pointmg  out  the  total  want  of  connexion 
between  the  privilege  of  preachingy  and  the  power  of  preaching 
well,  we  are  giving  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might,  or  might 
not,  be  remedied  i  but  merely  dating  a  hSt.  Pulpit-difcourfes 
have  infenfibly  dwindled  from  fpeaking  to  reading ;  a  praQice, 
of  itfelf  fufficient  to  ftifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only 
by  the  frefh  feelings  of  the  hearti  that  mankind  can  be  very 
powerfully  affefled.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous,  than  an 
orator  delivering  dale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a  week  old ; 
turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  pailions,  written  out  in  Ger- 
man text ',  reading  the  tropes  and  apodrophes  into  which  he  is 
hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind  i  and  fo  affb£ted  at  a  precon* 
certed  line,  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  farther ! 

The  prejudices  of  the  Englifli  nation  have  proceeded  a  good 
deal  from  their  hatred  to  the  French  *,  and,  becaufe  that  country 
is  the  native  foil  of  elegance,  animation,  and  grace,  a  certain 
patrioHc  folidity,  and  loyal  awkwardnefs,  have  become  the  cha« 
ra£leridics  of  this :  So  that  an  adventurous  preacher  is  afraid  of 
violating  the  ancient  tranquillity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  audience 
are  commonly  apt  to  confider  the  man  who  tires  them  leCis  than 
ufual,  as  a  trifler,  or  a  charlatan. 

Of  Britifh  education,  the  dudy  of  eloquence  makes  little  or 
no  part.  The  exterior  graces  of  a  fpeaker  are  defpifed ;  and 
defaating  focieties  (admirable  inditutions,  under  proper  regula- 
tions) would  hardly  be  tolerated,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
It  is  commonly  anfwered  to  anv  animadverfions  upon  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Englifh  pulpit,  that  a  clergyman  is  to  recommend 
himfelf,  not  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  foundnefs  of  his  do^rine ;  an  obje^on  good  enough,  if  any 
connexion  could  be  pointed  out  between  eloquence,  herefy,  and 
diflipation :  But,  if  it  be  pofTible  for  a  man  to  live  well,  preach 
well,  and  teach  well,  at  the  fame  time ;  fuch  objeftions,  reding 
only  upon  a  fuppofed  incompatability  of  thefe  good  qualities,  are 
duller  than  the  duUnefs  they  defend. 

The  clergy  are  apt  to  (belter  thcmfelves  under  the  plea,  that 
fubjeds  fo  exhauded  are  utterly  incapable  of  novelty ;  and,  in 
the  very  dri£led  fenfe  of  the  word  nowlty^  meaning  that  which 
was  never  faid  before,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  this  may  be 
^e  enough,  of  the  fird  principles  of  morals :  But  the  modes 
of  expanding,  illudrating,  and  enforcing  a  particular  theme,  are 
capable  of  infinite  variety ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  this  might  be 
a  very  good  reafon  for  preaching  common-place  fermqiis,  but  is 
a  very  bad  one  for  publiihing  them. 

We  had  great  hopes,  that  Dr  Rennel's  Sermons  would  have 
proved  an  exception  to  the  chara£ler  we  have  given  of  fermons 
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in  general ;  and  we  have  read  tbrough  his  prefent  volume,  with 
a  convi£iion,  rather  that  he  has  mifapplied,  than  that  he  wa»ts» 
talents  for  pulpit-eloquence.  The  fubjeQs  of  his  fermons,  four- 
teen in  number,  are,  i.  The  confequences  of  the  vice  of  gaming: 
a.  On  old  age :  3.  Benerolence  cxclufirely  an  erangelical  rirtue : 
4.  The  fervices  rendered  to  the  Englifli  nation  hj  the  Church 
of  England,  a  motive  for  liberality  to  the  orphan  children  of 
indigent  minifters  :  5.  On  the  grounds  and  regulation  of  national 
joy :  6.  On  the  connexion  of  the  duties  of  loving  the  brother- 
hood, fearing  God,  and  honouring  the  King :  7.  On  the  guilt 
of  blood-thirltinefs :  8.  On  atonement :  9.  A  vifitation  fermon : 
10.  Great  Britain's  naval  ftrength,  and  infular  fituation,  a  caafe 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God:  11.  Ignorance  productive  of 
athafm,  anarchy,  and  fuperftition :  12.  13.  14-  On  the  King  of 
death,  the  ftrength  of  fin,  and  the  vidlory  over  them  both  by 
Jcfus  Chtift. 

Dr  Rennel's  6r(l  fermon,  upon  the  confequences  of  gaming, 
is  admirable  for  its  ftrength  of  language,  its  found  good  fenfe, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  it  combats  that  deteftable  vice.  From 
this  fermon,  we  (hall,  with  great  pleafure,  make  an  extra£l  of 
fome  lengthy 

*  Farther,  to  this  fordid  habit,  the  Gameftcr  joins  a  diipofition  to 
FRAUD,  and  that  of  the  meam^  caft.  To  thofe  who  fobcrly  and  fairly 
appreciate  the  real  nature  of  human  actions,  nothing  appears  more 
inconGil^t  than  that  ibcieties  of  men,  who  have  incorporated  them- 
fclvcs  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  gaming,  (hould  difclaim  fraud  or  indi» 
rc6lion,  or  affed  to  drive  from  their  afTemblies  thoTe  among  their  af- 
fociates  whofc  crimes  would  rcfled  difgrace  on  them.  Surely  this,  to 
a  confiderate  mind,  is  as  folemn  ^d  refined  a  banter  as  can  well  be 
exhibited  ;  For  when  we  take  into  view  the  vaft  latitude  allowed  1^ 
the  mod  upright  gamefters  •,  vbcn  we  refleft  that,  according  to  their 
precious  pafuiftry,  every  adyaptagc  may  be  legitimately  taken  of  the 
young,  the  unwary,  and  the  inebriated,  which  fuperior  coolnefs,  flt.iU, 
addrefs,  and  aflivity  can  ihpply,  we  muft  look  upon  presences  to  ho- 
nefty  as  a  moft  (hamelcfs  aggravation  of  their  crimes.  Even  if  it  ^crc 
pofRble  that,  in  his  own  pradices,  a  man  might  be  a  fair  gamester, 
yet,  for  the  refuh  of  the  extended  frauds  committed  by  his  fellows,  he 
lUnds  deeply  accountable  to  God,  his  cotintry,  and  his  ^onfciencc. 
To  a  fyftem  ncceffarily  implicated  with  fraud  \  to  affbciations  of  wen, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  fubfiil  by  fraud  ;  to  habits  calculated  to 
poifon  the  foiirce  and  principle  of  all  integrity,  he  gives  efficacyv 
countenance,  and  concurrence.  Even  his  wWi/fj  he  fuffers  to  be  fub- 
fidiary  to  the  caufc  of  vice.  He  {^ts^  with  calmnefs,  depredatioa 
committed  daily  and  hourly  in  his  company,  perhaps  under  his  vttf 
roof.  Yet  men  of  this  defcription  declaim  (fo  defperately  deceitful  »$ 
the  heart  of  man)  againll  the  very  knaves  they  cherifh  and  protect, 
^i4  whom,  perhaps,  with  fome  poor  fophillic^l  refuge  for  a  \vom-ou^ 
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^onfcience,  tlicy  even  imitate.     To  fuch,  let  the  Scripture  fpeak  with 
emphatical  decifion— "  IVben  thou  faweji  a  thief ^  then  thou  confeniedft 

The  reader  will  eaGIy  obfervcy  in  this  quotation,  a  command 
of  language,  and  a  power  of  ftyle,  very  fuperior  to  what  is  met 
with  in  me  great  mafs  of  fermons.  We  (hall  make  one  more 
eztrad. 

*  But  in  addition  to  frauds  and  all  its  train  of  crimes,  propeniities 

and  haHts  of  a  very  diflferent  complexion  enter  into  the  compoiition 

of  a  Gamefter:    a  mod  ungovernable  ferocity  of  dtsposxtion,  how* 

ever  for  a  time  difguifed  and  latent,  is  invariably  the   refult  of  his 

fyftem  of  condufi.     Jealoufy,  rage,  and  revenge,  exift  among  game- 

ilers  in  their  worfl  and  mod  frantic  excefles,  and  end  frequently  in 

confequences  of  the  moft  atrocious  violence  and  outrage.     By  per^ 

petual  agitation,  the  malignant  paflionc  fpum  and  overwhelm  every 

boundary  which  difcretion  and  <x>n(cience  can  oppofe.     From  what 

fource    are  we   to   trace   a  very  large    number  of  thofe    murders, 

fan6Uoned  or  palliated  indeed   by  cuilom,  .but  which  {land  at  the 

tribunal  of  God  precifely  upon  the  fame  grounds  with  every  other 

fpecies  of  murder  ?~-From  the  gaming  table*   from  the  no^bimal 

i^ieceptaclps  of  difl^adion  and  frenzy,  the  Duellifl  ru(hes  with  his 

hand  lifted  up  againft  his  brother^s  lifel — Thofe  who  are  as   yet 

on  the  threfhold  of  thefe  habits,   fhould  be  warned,  that  Jbowever 

calm  tbeir  natural  temperament,  however  meek  smd  placable  their 

difpofition,  yet  that,,  by  the  events  which  every  moment  arife,  they 

fland  expofed  to  the  ungovernable  fury  of  themfelves  and  others. 

In  the  midft  of  fraud,  protected  by  menace  on  the  one  hand,  and, 

on  the  other,  of  dcfpair  5  irritated  by  a  recolleflion  of  the  mean- 

nefs  of  the  artifices,  and  the  bafenefs  of  the  hands  by  \^hich  utter 

and  remcdilefs  ruin  has  been  infiided  ^  in  the  midft  of  thefe  feelings 

•f  horror  and  diftradion,  it  is,  that  the  voice  of  brethrens   blood 

^  crieib  unto  God  from  the  ground'*^'^^  and  now  thou  are  curfed  from 

the  earthy  Vfhkh  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother"**  blood  from 

ihy   hand:^      Not  only  THOU  who  adually  fheddeft  that  blood, 

but    THO0  who  art  the  artificer  of  death — thou  who    adminifterefl 

incentives  to  thefe  habits— -who  diffeminateft  the  pradice  of  them— 

improveft  the   (kill  iQ*them — ^(harpeneft  the  propeniity  to  tliem — 

at  TUT  hands  inll  it  be  required,  fiirely,   at  the   tribunal  of  God 

in  the  next  world,   and   perhaps,   in   moft  inftances,  'in  his  diftri- 

butive  and  awful   difpenlations   towards    thee    and   thine    here    on 

earth.' 

Having  paid  this  tribute  of  praife  to  Dr  Rennel's  firft  fer- 
mon,  we  are  forry  fo  foon  to  change  our  eulogium  into  cenfure, 
and  to  blame  him  for  having  fele&ed  for  publication,  fo  many 
fermons  touching  direflly  and  indire&ly  upon  the  French  Re- 
volution. We  confefs  ourfelves  long  fincc  wearied  with  this 
kind  of  difcourfes,  befpattered  with  blood  and  brains,  and  ring- 
ing eternal  changes  upon  atheifm,  cannibalifm,  and  apoftaiy. 
Upon  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolutioni  (here  can  be 
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but  one  opinion ;  but  the  fubjeft  is  not  fit  for  the  pulpit*  The 
public  are  difgufted  with  it  to  fatiety ;  and  we  can  never  help 
remembering,  that  this  politico^rthodoz  rage  in  the  mouth  of 
a  preacher,  maj  be  profitable^  as  well  as  fincere.  Upon  foch 
fubjefls  as  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the  great 
events  of  thefe  dajs>  it  is  not  poflible  to  endure  the  draggling 
and  the  daubing  of  fuch  a  ponderous  limner  as  Dr  Rennel»  after 
the  ethereal  touches  of  Mr  Burke.  In  events  fo  trulj  horrid  in 
themfelves,  the  field  is  fo  eafy  for  a  declaimer,  that  we  fet  little 
value  upon  fuch  declamation  ;  and  the  mindj  on  fuch  occafionsj 
fo  eaiily  outruns  ordinary  defcription,  that  we  are  apt  to  feel 
more,  before  a  mediopre  oration  begins,  than  it  ever  aims  at 
^ifpiring. 

We  are  furprifed  that  Dr  I^ennel,  from  among  the  great  nuin^ 
ber  of  fubjeds  which  he  mud  have  difcufied  in  the  pulpit,  (tbc 
intercft  in  which  muft  be  permanent  and  univerfal),  inould  have 
publifhcd  fuch  an  empty  iind  frivolous  fermon  as  that  upon  tbc 
▼iftory  of  Lord  Nelfon  \  a  fermon  good  enough  for  the  garrulity 
of  jov,  when  the  phrafes,  and  exultation  of  the  Porcupine,  or 
the  True  Briton,  may  pafs  for  eloquence  or  fenfe ;  but  utterly 
Vnworthy  of  the  works  of  a  man  who  aims  at  a  place  among  the 
great  teachers  of  morality  and  Religion. 

Dr  Rennel  is  apt  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  holy  buUyi 
an  evangelical  fwaggerer,  as  if  he  could  carry  his  point  againft 
infidelity  by  big  words  and  ftrong  abufe,  and  kick  and  cuff  men 
into  Chriftians.  It  is  a  very  eafj  thing  to  talk  about  the  (hallow 
impodures,  and  the  filly  ignorant  fophifms  of  Voltaire^  Rouileau, 
Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  and  Volncy,  and  to  f^y  that  Hume  is 
not  worth  anfwering.  This  affedation  of  contempt  will  not  do. 
While  thefe  pernicious  writers  have  power  to  allure  from  the 
Church  great  numbers  of  profelytes,  it  is  better  to  ftudy  them 
diligently,  and  to  reply  to  them  fatisfadorily,  than  to  veil 
indolence,  want  of  power,  or  want  of  induftry,  by  a  pretended 
contempt ;  which  may  leave  infidels  and  wavering  Chriflians  to 
fuppofe  that  fuch  writers  are  abufed,  bccjufc  they  are  feared; 
and  not  anfwercd,  becanfe  they  are  unanfwerable.  While  every 
body  was  abufing  and  defpiUng  Mr  Godwin,  and  while  Mr 
Godwin  was,  among  a  certain  defcription  of  underftandings, 
incrcafing  every  day  in  popularity,  Mr  Malrhus  took  the  trouble 
of  refuting  him ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr  Godwin.  We 
recommend  this  example  to  the  confidtration  of  Dr  Rennel, 
vho  fecms  to  think  it  more  ufcful,  and  more  pleafant,  to  rail 
than  to  fight. 

After  the  world  has  returned  to  it3  fober  fenfes  upon  the  me- 
rits of  t!)e  ancient  philoibphy,  it  is  imufing  enough  to  fee  a  few 
hid  ht,Js  bawling  lor  the  reiloration  of  exploded  errors,  and  paft 
infatuation*     We  \\i\t  fomc  dozen  of  phcthoric  phrafes  about 
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Ariftotlcy  who  isi  in  the  eftimadon  of  the  Do£bor,  et  rex  et  /utor 
tonus,  and  every  thing  clfe  \  and  to  the  neeledl  of  whofe  works^ 
he  feems  to  attribute  every  moral  and  phyfical  evil  under  which 
the  world  has  groaned  for  the  lad  century.   Dr  Rennel's  admira- 
tion of  the  ancients  is  fo  great,  that  he  confiders  the  works  of 
Homer  to  be  the  region  and  depoCtary  of  natural  law  and  natural 
religion  (p.  318).     Now,  if  by  natural  religion  is  meant  the  will 
of  God  colleAed  from  his  works,  and  the  neceflity  man  is  under 
of  obeying  it ;  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Homer  (hould  be  fo 
good  a  natural  theologian,  when  the  divinities  he  has  painted  are 
certainly  a  more  drunken,  quarrelfome,  adulterous,  intriguing^ 
lafcivious  fet  of  beings,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft  pro- 
fligate Court  in  Europe.    There  is,  every  now  and  then,  fome 
plain,  coarfe  morality  in  Homer :  But  the  moft  bloody  revenge, 
and  the  moft  favage  cruelty  in  warfare,  the  ravifhiog  of  women, 
and  the  fale  of  men,  &c  &c.  &c.  are  circumftances  which  the 
old  bard  feems  to  relate  as  the  ordinary  events  of  his  times,  with- 
out ever  dreaming  that  there  could  be  much  harm  in  them ;  and 
if  it  be  urged  that  Homer  took  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from 
a  barbarous  age,  this  is  juft  faying,  in  other  wordsi  that  Homer 
had  very  imperfe^  ideas  of  natural  law. 

Having  exhaufted  all  his  powers  of  eulogium  upon  the  times 
that  are  gone,  Dr  Rennel  indemnifies  himfelf  by  the  very  novel 
praAice  of  declaiming  againft  the  prefent  age.  It  is  an  evi/  age — 
an  adulterous  0ge^.~^n  ignorant  age^^^n  apoflate  a^^— -and  a  foppj/b 
age*  Of  the  propriety  of  the  laft  epithet,  our  readers  may  per- 
haps be  more  convinced,  by  calling  to  mind  a  clafs  of  fops  not 
ufually  defignated  by  that  epithet — ^men  cloathed  in  profound 
black,  with  large  canes  and  ftrange  amorphous  hats — of  big 
fpeech,  and  imperative  prefence — talkers  about  Plato— great  afTec- 
ters  of  fenility— ^lefpifers  of  women,  and  all  the  graces  of  life — 
fierce  foes  to  common  fenfe— abuGve  of  the  living,  and  approving 
no  one  who  has  not  been  dead  for  at  leaft  a  century.  Such  fops, 
as  vain,  and  as  (hallow  as  their  fraternity  in  Bond-ftreet,  differ 
from  them  only  as  Gorgonius  differed  from  Rufilius* 

In  the  ninth  Difcourft?,  (p.  226.),  we  read  of  St  Paul,  that  he 
had  <  an  heroic  zeal,  direded,  rather  than  bounded,  by  the  niceft 
difcretion-»a  confcious  and  commanding  dignity,  foftened  by  the 
meekeft  and  moft  profound  humility.'  This  is  intended  for  a  fine 
piece  of  writing  \  but  it  is  without  meaning  :  for,  if  words  have 
any  limits,  it  is  a  contradiBhn  in  terms^  to  fay,  of  the  fame  perfor, 
at  iht  fame  time,  that  he  is  nicely  difcrect,  and  heroically  zealous  \ 
or  that  he  is  profoundly  humble,  and  imperatively  dignified :  and 
if  Dr  Rennel  means,  that  St  Paul  difplayed  thefe  qualities  at 
different  times,  then  could  not  any  one  of  them  dire^  or  foften 
the  other. 


d  with  any  confiderable  degite 
apt  to  dilcorei  in  them  fome- 
icn  as  the  following — 
ons  to  be  bomc,  contradiflions  to 
itereft  to  be  defpifed  in  the  bell 
ircb,  are  the  perpetual    badges  of 
e  up  their  cro&  and  follow  Chrift.' 
I  to  be  nntnic ;  and  irr  eoaid 
lions  Dr  Rcnncl  alluded  to,  till 
idoubtedly  mean  the  eight  hoa- 
he  courfe  of  eighteen  months, 
gy  for  non-rcfidcnce. 
ndcd  from  Roman  Catholics  in 
ble.    We  (hould  as  foon  dream, 
iter  wouM  break  out  afrefli,  as 
[land  has  any  thing  to  apprehend 
5.     To  fucn  a  fcherae   as  tlat 

has  for  its  objcdl  to  icftoiV 
ir  millions  of  men,  and  to  albf 
.enncl  is,  as  might  be  cxpeded, 
ne,  which  lifts  up  the  veil  of 

if  the  *DoAor  has  taken  that 
e  as  lucrative  to  himfclf,  as  it 
and  lepugnant  to  enlightcDcd 

foner,  we  certainly  have  formed 
;matical  aflcrtion,  and  the  prac- 
ologicil  writers)  of  taking  the 
le  proof,  can  be  conGdcred  as 
g,  the  fpccimens  of  argument 
cry  inCgnificant.  For  pottii^ 
lage;  for  expanding  and  adonn 
man  certainly  poficfles  confider- 
rate  his  infotence,  ftecr  clear  of 
(idcr  rather  thofe  great  lam  of 
ered  mankind  through  all  ages, 
e  important  to  the  Chancellor 
rig,  he  may  live  beyond  his  own 
lird  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the 


,  to  queRion  the  good  faith  of  Dr 
I  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but 
o  the  reivurds  which  anait  thoic 
ipofition  that  emancipation  it  Jdi 
we  hope)  retarded.^ 
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AnT.  X.  f^cyage  dans  Us  Depariemens  de  la  France^  par  unc  Soci^tc 
d' Artiftcs  ct  Gens  dc  Lcttrcs  >  enrichi  de  tableaux  geographiqucs, 
£l  d^eflaxnpes.     9  tomes.  8vo.     Paris.     i792ai8oi. 

A  STATISTICAL  SuTvcy  of  Francc,  in  its  modern  divifionSf 
would  be  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  attrad,  and  to  re- 
pay*  the  attention  of  the  politician,  and  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  publication  before  us,  though  it  comprehend  a  part  of  the 
fubje£ls  now  generally  denominated  Statiftics,  yet  embraces  fo 
many  other  topics,  as  to  furnifli  but  a  very  fuperficial  view  of 
thofe  which  we  confuler  as  the  mod  important. 

In   the  year  179a,  Citizen  La  Vallee,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  armyi  accompanied  by  the  Meflieurs  Brion,  began  their  jour- 
ney through  the  diflFerent  departments.     Their  work  appeared  in 
numbers,  one  of  which  was  publiflied  every  month,  compre- 
Iiending  the  account  of  one  department,  accompanied  by  a  fmall 
map»   with  defigns  of  the  principal   towns  and   moil  ftriking 
fcenery.    In  tliis  manner  they  have  vifited  and  defcribed,  fuc- 
cefliTely,  all  the  departments  which  compofe  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  to  which  are  added.  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  Corfica — in 
fliorty  all  which  now  conftitute  the  republic,  excepting  the  Auf* 
trian  Netherlands,  and  the  countries  on  the  Rhine.     The  de* 
Cgns  are  entitled  to  little  praife,  and  the  maps  arc  by  no  means 
executed  with  neatnefs,  by  the  Meflrs  Brion. 

M.  La  Valine,  to  whom  the  compofition  of  the  work  was  en- 
trufted,  is  the  author  of  a  variety  of  publications,  none  of  which, 
we  believe,  have  attained  much  celebrity.  He  lays  claim,  how-  | 
ever,  to  the  admiration  of  future  ages ;  and,  with  a  modefty  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  profefles  his  confidence,  that 
by  pofterity  he  will  be  clafied  as  a  philofopher  of  no  t'lean  dif- 
tinclion. 

After  defcribing  the  towns  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country  through  which  he  travels,  M.  La  Valine  details  the 
principal  events  of  which  they  were  the  theatre,  from  the  earlieft 
authentic  records  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  adds  a 
biographical  account  of  the  mod  confpicuous  characters  which 
they  produced,  or  who  refided  in  them.  By  thefe  means,  the 
hiftorical  anecdotes  occupy  above  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
work,  and  leave  little  fpace  for  more  material  information,  had 
the  author  been  qualified  to  furnifii  it,  which  we  are  rather  dif« 
pofed  to  doubt. 

Yet  tlxis  plan  would  have  had  its  attra£^ions,  if  impartiality  had 
guided  the  pen  of  the  author  :  But  to  this  eflential  qualification 
of  an  hiftorian,  M.  La  Vallee  has  the  candour  not  even  to  pre- 
tend \  and  confefTes,  that  his  indignation  at  tyranny,  and  hatred 
for  fuperfiition,  prevents  him  from  viewing,  difpalGonately,  the 
af^ions  of  kin^s  and  pricfts.  The  manifcft  object  of  the  publi- 
cation, 
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cation,  indeed,  is  to  render  odioos  to  the  French  natioii^  cwerj 
thing  which  had  been  held  {acred  by  their  anceftors  %   and  unfor* 
Innately  the  civil  wars,  which  fo  long  devailated  that   country, 
with  the  profound  ignorance  of  rational  religion,  whicb,  during 
the  middle  ages,  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  might  have  furniflied 
cor  author  with  very  ample  materials  for  farcafm,  without  haiiring 
rtcourfe  to  mifreprefentation.     But,  merely  to  confirm  opinions 
aheady  prevalent,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  un^nrorchj  the 
zeal  of  M.  La  Vallee,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.    That  LfOuis  XI. 
and  Charles  IX.  were  tyrants,  is  a  truth  which  requires  no  cor- 
roboration.    It  is  the  mild  benevolence  of  Louis  XII.  th^  monx- 
ficence  of  Francis  I.  the  valour  and  magnanimity  of  Heniy  IV. 
and  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  Louis  XIV.  which  are  dangerous, 
and  which  cannot  be  rendered  unpopular,  but  by  talents  of  a 
fuperior  defcription.    To  traduce  tbefe  princes,  confequent/y,  is 
an  objeA  never  loft  fight  of  in  the  courfe  of  the  performance. 

A  number  of  the  anecdotes  are  amufing,  and  well  related  ;  Ac 
fuperftitious  pra£lices  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  their  grotefque  pro« 
ceiEons,  and  artful  devices  to  enrich  the  Church  at  the  ezpencc 
of  the  laity,  are  ridiculed  with  fome  humour :  but  the  too  faithful 
defcription  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious wars,  ftamps  a  charadier  of  atrocity  on  the  work,  which 
deftroys  the  amufement  derived  from  fcenes  merely  ridiculous. 
We  were  j>articular]y  ftruck  with  the  fingular  fenfibility  M.  La 
Vallee  never  fails  to  difcover :  He  feldom  approaches  a  city  with- 
out  burfting  into  tears,  at  the  recoUeAion  of  the  oppreiuons  it 
underwent  under  the  feudal  fyftem  ;   and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
his  philanthropy  never  blazes  fo  violently,  as  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Robefpierre.    At  that  period  he  never  fpares  his  readers 
a  fingle  barbarity  committed  during  the  old  regime ;  and  only 
forgets  to  mention,  that  the  fcenes  pafiing  before  his  eyes,  exceed- 
ed  in  horror  all  that  the  hiftory  of  France  could  fumifli  during 
fJie  lapfe  of  fo  many  ages. 

This  publication  affords  a  fingular  proof  of  the  prodigious 
depreciation  of  aifignats.  One  number  originally  coft  three 
livres,  from  this  it  gradually  rofe  to  120  livres  ;  and  when  the 
afiignats  were  totally  decried,  the  price  was  fixed  to  two  livres, 
in  money. 

Art.  XL  The  General  Diffufion  of  Knowledge^  one  great  Caufe  of  the 
ProJ^tty  of  North  Britain,  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Pro* 
pofal  for  Improving  the  prcfent  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. By  Alexander  Chriftifon,  one  of  the  Mailers  of  the  High 
bchool  of  Edinburgh,  and  F.  R.  S.  £din.    1802. 

VI/E  have  here  fome  judicious  obfervations,  and  fome  verv 
^^    melancholy  fads,  on  a  moft  intcrefting  fubjc^l  i  the  dif* 
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f        f  ufion  of  knowkdge  among  the  lower  oders  of  Scotlandi  by  the 

I  parochial  feminaries  of  education.  It  is  indeed  a  deep  (tain  on  the 
)  charaAer  of  the  prefent  age,  that,  after  that  inftitution  had  been 
e  proved,  hj  die  experience  of  a  whole  century,  to  have  a  moft 
I  beneficial  influence  upon  the  intelligence,  the  induftry,  and  the 
I  morals  of  our  people,  it  (hould  have  be«i  fufiered  to  fink  into 
;  inefficiency,  either  from  negligence^  from  a  beggarly  fpirit  of 
I  oeconomy,   or  from  motives  of  a  (liU  more  illiberal  defcrip* 

tion.  Of  the  progrefs  of  this  evil,  we  have  long  been  afiiam- 
ed ;  but  we  were  not  aware  that  its  extent  was  already  fo 
great  as  it  is  difcribed  by  the  author  of  this  tm€t,  whofe  ftate« 
mcDts  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  very  accurate  inqui- 
ries. 

*  The  wretched  income  of  ibme  eftablKhed  teachers,  particularly 
pari(h-fch6olmailerSy  is  becoming  every  day  worfe.  Many  of  them  do 
not  earn  half  fo  much  as  a  joumejman-maibn.  The  unhappy  old  men 
who  are  in  the  profeffion,  mufl  continue  in  it,  as  they  are  too  old  to 
learn  any  other  ^  but  many  of  them,  unlefs  the  income  be  re^iHed, 
will  have  no  fucceilbrs.  This  event  has  taken  place  already.  There 
are  many  parifh-fchools  vacant  \  becaufe  no  man  will  accept  of  them 
with  ib  imall  a  reward  for  fevere  labour.  * 

*  Accounts  have  been  received  firom  427  pariihes.  The  average 
income,  for  each  fchoohnaHer,  feems  to  be  between  23I.  and  24I.  a- 
year.  The  amount  of  the  income  of  the  fchoolmaAer,  in  etch  of  the 
427  pariihes,  was  taken  from  his  own  affidarit,  fwom  before  a  judice 
of  the  peace.  There  is  good  reafon  to  think,  that,  when  the  lift  ihall 
be  completed  for  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  the  average  Tvill  be  ftill 
lower.  Of  the  427  pariihes,  the  income  of  fix  is  lefs  than  lol.  a-year 
each.  One  is  Ol.  18s.  lod.  Several  of  the  fchoolmafters  fay,  that 
they  could  not  live  without  the  aid  of  their  relations.  A  journeyman- 
mafon  can  earn  30!.  a-year.  * 

The  arguments,  on  which  Mr  Chriftifon  founds  the  neceflity 
of  dire£ling  the  attention  of  the  Legiflature  to  this  public  cala- 
mity, are  not  diftinguifhed  by  Bovelty,  becaufe  the  topic  has 
been  long  fince  exhaufted,  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  all  enlightened 
men.  He  has  fometimes  impaired  the  force  of  his  obfervations, 
by  an  injudicious  ambition  of  elegance  i  but  in  the  following 
paflage,  there  is  a  truth  and  warmth  of  defcription^  which  muft 
have  been  caught  from  inunediate  feelings,  and  which  more  cor- 
real compofition  does  not  always  preferve. 

*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  more  interefting  on  this  globe, 
than  a  boy  of  genius,  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  generous,  elevated, 
virtuous  I  reliftmg  the  allurements  of  his  *play*fellows,  retiring  to  his 
books  and  meditations  \  mth  a  fcflnty  education,  no  director  of  his 
iludies,  few  books,  and  thofe  frequently  ill-chofen  \  overlooked  by  the 
rich,  worn  out  by  toil,  and  fometimes  difluaded  from  his  purfuits  by 
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a  weak  advifer  ^  fiftingy  and  doubting,  and  comparing ;  puzzled  with 
a  difikult  paflage  in  fome  author  one  day,  and  enlightened   the  next  f 
hoping  that  he  may,  in  confequence  of  his  acquiiitkins,    reach  the 
highefl  degree  of  happinefs  which  a  man  of  virtue  can  attain   in   this 
world,  become  ufefiil  to  his  country,  and  repay  his  parents  and  rcla- 
tions,  for  all  their  toils,  and  care,  and  tendemefs.  * 

We  have  underftoad  from  public  report,  that  a  bill  is  Co  be  in- 
troduced next  Seflion  of  Parliament^  to  adjuft  the  falaries  of  pa- 
rochial  fchoolmafters.     As  feveral  attemps  of  the  kind  hare  al- 
ready proved  abortivei  and  were  indeed  profecuted  with   a  Ian- 
gour  which  fcarcely  merited  fuccefs,  we  fliall  not  fubjedi  our' 
felves  to  the  chance  of  another  difappointment,  by  indulging  2 
very  fanguine  expeAation  of  the  meafure,    or  bellowing    2ny 
portion  of  praife  by  anticipation.     If  fuch  a   propofal  fhall  be 
brought  forward,  we  can  only  wiQi,  that  it  may  be  profecuted 
in  earned,  and  with  (implicity ;    and  that,  all  idea  being  rejeded 
either  of  artificial  modification  or  of  mifchievous  controui,  the 
means  of  education  may  be  opened  with  liberality  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  national  inftitution  fixed  on  a  permanent  and  re« 
fpediablc  footing. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet,  Mr  Chriftifon  propofes^  that 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  (hould  be  united  with  that  of 
Latin,  in  the  courfe  of  education  which  boys  receive  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  not  the  lead  doubt  that  this  is 
a  praflicable  improvement,  and  would  greatly  enhance  the  utili- 
ty of  that  refpe^able  feminary.  There  are  few  literary  men  in 
Scotland,  who  do  not  come  to  regret  that  unclaflical  negligence, 
which  almoft  excludes  Greek  literature  from  our  prefent  fyftem 
of  education.  At  a  mature  period  of  life,  we  are  at  length  forced 
to  fufpend  feverer  and  more  important  ftudies^  in  order  to  ac- 
quire, very  imperfcGly,  what  might  have  bccnfecured|  witheafe, 
at  an  earlier  age. 


Art.  XII.  Refusions  at  the  Conclufion  of  the  War :  Being  a  Sequel  to 
Rcfledions  on  the  Political  and  Moral  State  of  Society  at  the  Clofe 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Third  Edition,  with  Additions. 
By  John  Bowles,  Efq. 

TF  this  peace  be,  as  Mr  Bowles  aflferts,  the  death-warrant  of  the 
^  liberty  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  we  will  venture  to  af- 
fcrt,  that  it  is  alfo  the  death-warrant  of  Mr  Bowles's  literary  re- 
putation;  and  that  the  people  of  this  ifland,  if  they  verify  bis 
prediflions,  and  ceafe  to  read  his  books,  whatever  they  may  lofe 
in  political  greatnefs,  will  evince  no  fmall  improvement  in  cri- 
tical acumen.  There  is  a  political,  as  M'ell  as  a  bodily  hypo- 
chondriacs j 
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chondriaGs  y  and  there  are  empirics  always  on  the  watch  to  make 
their  prey,  either  of  the  onci  or  of  the  other.  Dr  Solomon^ 
Dr  Brodum,  and  Mr  Bowlesi  have  all  commanded  their  (hare 
of  the  public  attention ;  but  the  two  former  gentlemen  continue 
to  flourifh  with  undiminiflied  fplendour  \  while  the  patients  of 
the  latter  are  fad  dwindling  away,  and  bis  drugs  falling  into  dif« 
ufe  and  contempt. 

The  truth  is,  if  Mr  Bowles  had  begun  his  literary  career  at  a 
period  when  fuperior  difcriminationj  and  profound  thought^  not 
vulgar  violence,  and  the  eternal  repetition  of  rabble-roufing 
words,  were  neceflary  to  literary  reputation,  he  would  never  have 
emerged  from  that  obicurity  to  which  he  will  foon  return.  The 
intemperate  paflious  of  the  public,  not  his  own  talents,  have  gi- 
ven hun  fbme  temporary  reputation  \  and  now,  when  men  hope 
and  fear  with  lels  eagernefs  than  they  have  been  lately  accuftom- 
cd  to  do,  Mr  Bowles  will  be  compelled  to  defcend  from  that  mo- 
derate eminence,  where  no  man  of  real  genius  would  ever  have 
condcfcended  to  remain. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  In  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  Wind-* 
ham  and  Burke  fchool ;  though  Mr  Bowles  cannot  be  called  a 
fervile  copyift  of  either  of  thefe  gentlemen,  as  he  has  rejeddd^ 
the  logic  of  the  one,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  other,  and  imi- 
tated them  only  in  their  headftrong  violence,  and  exaggerated 
abufe.  There  are  fome  men  who  continue  to  aftonifti  and 
pleafe  the  world,  even  in  the  fupport  of  a  bad  caufc :  They  are 
mighty  in  their  fallacies,  and  beautiful  in  their  errors.  Mr 
Bowles  fees  only  one  half  of  the  precedent ;  and  thinks,  in  or- 
der to  be  famous,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  in  the 
wrong. 

War,  eternal  war,  till  the  wrongs  of  Europe  are  avenged,  and 
the  Bourbons  reftored,  is  the  mafter-principle  of  Mr  Bowles's  po- 
litical opinions,  and  the  objefl  for  which  he  declaims  through  the 
whole  of  the  prefent  pamphlet. 

The  firft  apprehenfions  which  Mr  Bowles  feems  to  enter- 
tain, are  of  the  boundlefa  ambition  and  perfidious  charader 
of  the  Fiift  Conful,  and  of  that  military  defpoti£m  he  has 
eftablifhed,  which  is  not  only  impelled  by  the  love  of  con- 
quell,  but  interefted,  for  its  own  prefervation,  to  defire  the  o- 
verthrow  of  other  ftates*  Tet  the  author  informs  us,  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  life  of  Bonaparte  is  ezpofed  to  more 
dangers  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in  Europe,  who  is  not 
aflually  in  the  laft  ftage  of  an  incurable  difeafe ;  and  that  his 
death,  whenever  it  happens,  mud  involve  the  diflblution  of  that 
machine  of  government,  of  which  he  mud  be  confidered  not 
only  as  the  fole  director,  but  the  main  fpring.  Confuiion  of 
thought,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  trued  indications  of  terror ; 
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and  the  panic  of  this  alarmift  is  fo  very  great,  that  he  cannot 
liften  to  the  confolation  which  he  himfelf  affords :  for  it  appears, 
ttpon  fumming  up  thefe  perils,  that  we  are  in  the  utcnoft  danger 
of  being  deftroyed  by  a  defpot,  whofe  fyftem  of  gofcmmenty  as 
dreadful  as  himfelf,  cannot  furvive  him,  and  who,  in  all  human 
p^robability,  will  be  (hot  or  hanged,  before  he  can  execute  ^mjooc 
of  his  projc£b8  againft  us. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  fiourifliing,  in  the  beginmng  of  the 
pamphlet,  about  the  efieA  of  the  moral  fcnfe  upon  the  ftabiiity 
of  gOTcmments ;   that  is,  as  Mr  Bowles  explains  it,  the  power 
which  all  old  governments  derive,  from  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  people  of  the  juftice  of  their  rights.     If  this  fenfe  of  an* 
cient  right  be  (as  is  here  confidently  aflerted)  ftrong  enough  uJ« 
timately  to  reftore  the  Bourbons,  why  are  we  to  fight  for  that 
which  will  be  done  without  any  fighting  at  all  ?    And,  if  it  be 
ftrong  enough  to  reftore,  why  was  it  weak  enough  to  render  re- 
ftoration  necefiary  i 

To  notice  every  fingular  train  of  reafoning  into  which  Mt 
Bowles  falls,  is  not  poSible ;  and,  in  the  copious  choice  of  e* 
vils,  we  (hall,  from  feelings  of  mercy,  take  the  lead. 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  he  oblerves,  that  <  thoCe  ric^hts  of 
government,  which,  becaufe  they  are  ancient,  are  recogmfed  by 
the  moral  fenfe  as  lawful,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  compa- 
tible with  civil  liberty.'  So  that  all  queftions  of  light  and  wrong, 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  are  determinable  by 
chronology  alone.  Every  political  inftitution  is  favourable  to  li- 
berty, not  according  to  its  fpirit,  but  in  proportion  to  the  antiqui- 
ty of  its  date ;  and  the  flaves  of  Great  Britain  are  groaning  under 
the  trial  by  jury,  while  the  free  men  of  Afia  exult  in  the  bold  pri- 
vilege tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers,  of  bemg  trampled  to 
death  by  elephants. 

In  the  8th  page,  Mr  Bowles  thinks  that  France,  if  (he  remains 
without  a  king,  will  conquer  all  Europe  ;  and,  in  the  19th  page, 
that  (he  will  be  an  obje£t  of  Divine  vengeance  till  (he  takes  one. 
In  the  fame  page,  all  the  miferies  of  France  are  ftated  to  be  a 
judgement  of  Heaven  for  their  cruelty  to  the  King  \  and,  in  the 
33d  page,  they  are  difcovered  to  proceed  from  the  perfidy  of  die 
fame  kiug  to  this  country  in  the  American  conteft.  So  tbat 
certain  misfortunes  proceed  from  the  maltreatment  of  a  perfon, 
who  had  himfelf  occafioned  thefe  identical  misfortunes  before  he 
was  maltreated  ;  and  while  Providence  is  compelling  the  French, 
by  every  fpccics  of  affliftion,  to  rcfume  monarchial  government, 
they  are  to  acquire  fuch  extraordinary  vigour,  from  not  a^ng  as 
Providence  would  wifli,  that  they  are  to  trample  on  every  nation 
which  co-operates  with  the  Divine  intention. 

In 


In  the  6oth  page,  Mf  Bowks  expbtns  what  is  meant  by  Jaco- 
^  and,  aa  ^  conchiding  proof  of  the  juftice  wtdi  whtdl 
the  dim£t€t  ia  drawn,  triiunphantljr  quotes  the  cafe  of  a  cer* 
taim  R.  Mountain,  who  waa  tried  for  damning  all  kings  and 
all  gofcrnments  upon  earth  i  for,  adds  R.  Moontain,  <  I  am  a 
Jacobin/  Nobody  can  more  thoroughly  deteft  and  dc fpife  that 
leftlefs  fptrit  of  political  innoration,  which,  we  fuppofe,  b  meant 
by  the  name  of  Jacobintfm,  than  we  ourfelvea  do ;  but  we  were 
highly  amufed  with  this  proof,  a^  ebrmfntoribus^  of  the  proftra^ 
tion  of  Eufope,  the  lad  hour  of  human  felicity,  the  perdition 
of  man,  difoorercd  in  the  crapulous  eruftattoBS  of  a  drunken 
cobler. 

This  fpecies  of  evidence  might  certsunly  have  efcaped  a  com- 
mon obferver.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  are  otKer  proofs  of 
treafon  and  fedttioui  equally  remote,  fagacious,  and  profound* 
Many  good  fubjeds  are  not  very  much  pleafed  with  the  idea  of 
the  Whig  Club  dining  together  \  but  Mr  Bowles  has  the  merit 
of  firft  calling  the  public  attention  to  the  alarming  pra&ice  of 
Cnging  after  dinner  at  thefe  political  meetings.  He  fpeaks  with 
a  proper  horror  of  tavern-dinners. 

*  —where  conviviality  is  made  a  (limulus  to  difaflFc6lion— where  wine 
ferves  only  to  inflame  diiloyalty— where  toads  are  converted  into  a 
vehicle  of  fedition-^-^nd  where  the  powers  of  harmony  are  called 
forth  in  the  caufe  of  Diicord,  by  thoic  hireling  fingers,  who  are  eqnal* 
ly  ready  to  invoke  the  divine  favour  on  the  head  of  their  King,  or 
to  ftrain  their  venal  threats,  in  chauiitinj[  the  triunipbs  of  his  bittcreft 
enemies.* 

All  complaint  is  futile,  which  is  not  followed  up  by  appro* 
priate  remedies.  If  Parliament,  or  Catarrh,  do  not  iave  us, 
Dignum  and  Sedgwick  will  quaver  away  the  King,  Ihake  down 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  warble  us  into  all  the  horrors  of  re- 
publican government.  When,  in  addition  to  thefe  dangers,  we 
icflc^,  alfo,  upon  thofe  with  which  our  national  bappinefs  ia 
menaced,  by  the  prefcnt  thinnefs  of  ladies  petticoats  (p.  78.), 
temerity  may  hope  our  falvation,  but  how  can  reafou  promife 
it? 

One  folitary  gleam  of  comfort,  indeed,  beams  upon  us  in  read- 
ing the  folemn  devotion  of  tliis  modem  Curtius  to  the  caufe  of 
his  Kang  and  country — 

'  My  attachment  to  the  Britifh  monarchy,  and  to  the  reigning 
family,  is  rooted  in  my  "  heart's  core." — My  anxiety  for  the  Bn-» 
tiih  throne,  pending  the  dangers  to  uhkh»  in  common  with  every 
other  throne,  it  has  lately  been  c^pofed,  has  embittered  my  cboi- 
ceft  comforts.  And  I  mod  folcranly  vow,  before  Almighty  God, 
to  devote  myfelf,  to  the  end  of  my  days,  to  the  maintenanc(^  of  that 
throne.' 
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Whether  this  patriotirm  be  original,  or  whether  it  be  copitrd 
from  the  Upholllerer  in  Footers  farces,  who  fits  up  whok 
nights  watching  ov^  the  Britifti  conftitution,  we  ihali  not  (top 
to  inquire  J  bccaufe,  when  the  pradical  efkSt  of  fentiments  ii 
good,  we  would  not  diminiih  their  merits,  hj  inveftigating  thciF 
origin.  We  feriouflf  commend  in  Mr  Bowles,  this  future  de- 
dication of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  his  King  and  country  ;  and 
confide?  it  as  a  virtual  promife  that  he  will  write  no  more  in 
their  defence.  No  wife  or  good  man  has  ever  thought  of  ei- 
ther, but  with  admiration  and  refpe£l.  That  thejr  fhouid  be 
expofed  to  that  ridicule,  by  the  forwaiid  imbeeiliity  of  friendihip, 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  prote£led  by  intrinfic  worth,  h 
fo  painful  a  confideration,  that  the  very  thought  of  it,  wm  are  per- 
fuaded,  will  induce  Mr  Bowles  to  defift  from  vtnriting  on  politicai 
fubjeds. 


Akt.  XIII.  -^ifreffe  aux  Vra'ts  Hommes  de  bkrt,  o  ceux  qm  g<ottverntnt^ 
comme  a  ceux  qui  font  Gouvernir.  Pat  J.  H^rrcnfchwand.  Londrc** 
8vo. 

<  T  Sow  thefe  feeds  of  truth,'  fays  the  author  of  this  publication 
^  in  his  preface,  <  in.  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  \  and 
they  will  bear  fruit  when  it  pleafes  Providence.'  It  is  impoffible 
to  difpute  this :  But  we  flatter  ourfclves,  that  the  Deed  which  M. 
Herrenfchwand  has  fown,  may  long  be  permined  to  lie  among 
the  rocks  and  dry  places  upon  which  he  feems  coofcioua  that  i^ 
has  fallen. 

The  truths  he  has  fet  himfelf  to  demonftratr,  are  the  three 
following:  i.  «  That  in  the  general  defign  of  the  univerfc,' 
(wc  tranilate  lircralJy  his  own  inimitable  expreflions),  « the  race 
of  man  was  dcAined  to  develope  the  earth  in  all  its  dificrcot 
capabilities,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  develope  in  itfelf  all  the 
faculties  with  the  germs  of  which  it  had  btcn  provided  by  na- 
ture :  2.  That  there  ought  to  have  been  no  rulers  in  the  worMt 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  this  double  developement  r 
and,  3.  That  all  the  fovcreigns  that  have  ever  exifted,  fo  far 
from  fulfilling  this  auguft  dcflination,  have  never  once  failed, 
cither  through  error  or  depravity,  to  be  the  fcourges  of  man- 
kind, and  the  fcle  authors  of  the  miferies  that  have  afllifled  the 
world.' 

From  this  propofition  of  the  fubjeft,  we  will  confefs>  we  &i 
not  know  very  well  what  to  exptd,  and  had  read,  indeed,  very 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  bock,  before  we  could  attain  any  clear 
conception  of  the  author's  dcfign  in  compofmg  it.  This  indo^ 
ciUty,  which  wc  do  net  pretend  to  diflimble,  was  conCdrrably 
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ofiifted  by  the  novelty  of  the  jargon  in  whiph  the  wotk  is  com- 
pofed,  and  the  Cngular  tardinefs  with  which  the  parts  of  the  ar- 
guments are  made  to  follow  one  another.  Thefe  difficulties,  how* 
ever,  we  have  at  length  furmounted,  or  imagine,  at  lead,  that  we 
have  furmounted,  and  are  enabled  to  inform  our  readers,  that  this 
addrefs  contains  the  author's  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  hu* 
man  fociety  to  opulence  and  refinement,  and  his  own  infallible 
recipe  for  maintaining  it  in  this  progrefs  with  uninterrupted  prof* 
perity  for  even 

There  are  few  works,  upon  the  merits  of  which  it  is  fo  eafy 
to  decide,  as  this  which  is  now  before  us.  Whatever  is  juft  or 
true  in  it,  has  been  already  laid  before  the  public  in  a  much 
more  intelligible  manner  by  many  preceding  writers  \  whatever 
is  new  and  otiginal,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  extravagant  and 
abfurd.  Of  the  firft  fort  is  all  that  fpeculation  which  traces 
man's  inventions  to  his  neceffities,  and  (hews  the  dependence 
of  bis  improvement  on  his  wants ;  and  all  the  reafoning  that 
relates  to  the  variations  of  price,  and  the  natural  caufes  by 
ivhich  produ£ti6n  and  confumption  are  adapted  to  each  o- 
ther:  Of  the  latter,  are  mod  of  the  author's  applications  of 
thefe  found  principles,  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  great 
difcovery,  for  the  fake  of  which  the  whole  book  feems  to  have 
been  written,  which  reveals  the  infeparable  connexion  between 
the  profperity  of  a  people  and  the  profufe  expenditure  of  their 
rulers. 

It   would  be  altogether  intolerable    to  purfue   this  author 
through  the  melancholy  mazes  of  his  argument,  in  the  fird  half 
of  the  volume.     The  fubftance  of  it  is,  that  focietics  fubCfling 
by  hunting  or  pafturage,  <  are  mgnjlers  that  didionour  man  and 
the  earth,  and  are  profcribed  by  the  general  deflgn  of  the  uni- 
veife  :*  That  every  fociety,  which  is  not  mondrous,  mud  be  com- 
pofed   of  huibandmen,   manufadlurers,    and   independent  con- 
fumers  :   That  the  more  men  work,  the  more  fources  of  enjoy- 
ment they  will  poflefs;  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  keep  their  ge- 
nius and  their   induflry  conflantly  upon   the   increafe,   but  to 
provide  for  a  conftant  increafe  of  ready  monev  in  the  hands  of 
the  independent  confumers.     He  then  crofTcs  aimfelf  in  devouc 
afloniihment,  that  this  great  difcovery  (hould  have  been  referved 
for  J.  Herrenfchwand  \   and  that,  in  the  innumerable  crowd  of 
thofe  who  have  hitherto  guided  the  earth  by  their  counfels,  no 
one  (hould  have  been  found,  who  was  capable  of  reducing  the 
fcience  of  human  pro(perity  to  this  fimple  problem.     Wc  can- 
not deny  ouifelVes  the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  the  fucceeding 
paragraph,  as  it  Hands  in  the  original  before  us  :    It  contains  a 
luccinft  view'  of  the  author's  whole  doilriac  •,    and  we  are  per- 
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iuaded,  that  no  one  can  read  it  tknoagh^  without  acknowledging 
that  it  is  impofiibic  £or  any  tranilation  to  do  it  jufttce. 

'  Car  falloit-il'  (iays  our  modell  aatiior)  '  irne  ii  grandc  penetration 
|Knir  jugcr  que  nul  peuplc  ne4)Ourroit  xmihiplicr  Ton  bien-^tre  phviiqor 
dans  une  pnjgrcdion  oun  iuterrompue,  Gins  la  maltiplication  non  inter* 
xompiie  du  travoil  de  fe9  agnculteurs  ct  dc  fes  manufafluriers  \  que  fcs 
agricuheurs  ct  fcs  manufa couriers  ne  pourrolent  multiplier  leur  travail 
dans  one  progrefTion  non-interrompue,  fans  la  multiplication  non-inter- 
rompue  de  la  confommatlon  dc  fes  confommateurs  independans  \  et  que 
les>  confommatcurs  independans  nc  pourroient  mnltiplier  Icur  confiwn- 
mation  dans  une  progreOion  non-interrcmpue,  fans  la  multiplication 
non-intcrrompuc  dcs  metaux  precicux  en  monnoies  dans  leurs  mains  ?' 

Such  is  the  ftyle  we  have  to  encounter  in  every  page.  But  the 
matter  begins  to  be  too  interefting  to  be  negleGed. 

The  whole  wifdom  of  the  politician  being  thus  reduced  to  the 
determination  of  a  fingle  problem,  viz.  By  what  means  is  it  po& 
'fcble  to  multiply  to  infinity  the  current  money  of  the  confumer  i 
the  amhoT  fets  himfelf  about  the  refolution  of  it,  with  fuitable 
formality  and  precifion.     Before  difclofing  his  grand  fecreff  in* 
deed,  he  is  mifchievous  enough  to  trifle  with  our  impatience, 
through  fifty  pages  of  dreadful  preparation,  and  takes  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  pains  to  enumerate  the  various  fources,  from  which 
it  is  certain  that  this  fapply  cannot  be  derived  :   lie  demonllrates 
to  our  perfefl  (atisfafiion,  that  this  ineAauftible  and  fwelliog 
ftream  of  riches  cannot  poffibly  be  fupplted  by  the  labours  of 
the  hufbandman  -r-nor  by  riiofe  of  the  merchant  or  manufa^urer, 
— nor,  finally,  by  the  exertions  of  the  independent  confumer 
himfelf.     At  this  ftage  of  the  argument,  we  naturally  feel  our 
hearts  fink  in  defpair  within  us,  and  are  ready  to  give  up  all  for 
loft  :   for  our  infallible  author  had  already  defined  a  legitimate 
fociety,  to  be  that  which  confifted  of  hufbandmen,  manufaAu- 
rers,  and  independent  confumers;   and  if  all  of  thefe  together 
could  not  help  the  latter  to  a  conftantly  increafing  fupply  of  mo- 
ney,  it  feemed  inevitable,  that  the  <  defigns  of  the  univcrfc' 
muft  be  fruftrated,  and  difficult  to  know  where  elfe  to  look  for 
afliftance.     In  the  midft  of  this  perplexity,  however,  our  au^ 
thor  comes  mpft  opportunely  to  our  relief,  with  a  body  of  cho- 
kn  auxiliaries,  ^whom  he  introduces  by  the  name  of  <  cotijhmma' 
Uurs  independans  par  excellence  ^  '    and  difpek  all  our  fears  in  a 
moment,  by  afluring  us,  that  thefe  gentlemen  have  it  in  their 
power  to  put  as  much  coined  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  other 
independent  confumers,  as  the  glory  of  th^  univerfe  may  tc- 
quire.     He  does  not  condefcend,  at  this  time,  to  give  any  fort 
of  explanat^ion  of  the  grounds  of  this  aiTurance  ;  but  parades  bis^ 
cdn/cmffiateurs  independans  par  exerl/ence,  in  triumph^  through  ma* 
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ny  weary  pag^s  *,  and  expatiates,  with  imich  cotnplaceitey,  upon 
the  felicity  and  tmportance  of  the  invencioa.  After  afleriing, 
again  and  again,  that  they  alone  have  the  power  of  increafing 
their  expenditure  at  pleafure,  and  repeating,  ten  times  over,  all 
that  had  been  faid  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  about  exm^ 
Jumption^  and  ievehpement^  and  phjifical  g$ody  and  the  umverfi^  he 
concludes  the  chapter  in  the  following  words,  which  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  original,  from  the  fame  in- 
ability to  lumifli  them  with  an  adequate  tranflation,  which  was 
the  apology  for  a  former  quotation. 

*  Car  pofez  dans  un  peuple  Paugmentation  de  la  conibmmatioa  de 
fes  conlbmmatcurs  indepcndans  par  excellence^  et  voos  poferez  aoOi  n^« 
ceffairement  Paugmentation  de  &  confbmmatton  g^nerale  >  pofez  Paug- 
mentation  de  (a  conlommation  gon^nde,  tt  vous  poferez  anfll  neccf- 
fairement  l^agmentation  du  travail  de  fes  agricuUeurs  et  de  fes  manu- 
faChi^ers  \  poiea  Paugmentation  du  travail  de  &&  agriculreurs  et  de  fes 
manufia^uriers,  ct  vous  poferez  aufTi  nccefiairement  Paugmentation  dcs 
revcnus  anaucU  de  fes  con(bmmateu<s  iudcpeiidans  ordinaircs  \  enfin 
poiez  Paugmentation  -des  revenus  annisels  de  fes  conforomateurs  indc- 
pendans  ordinaires,  et  vous  poferez  auffi  ncceflairenient  Paugmentation 
de  fa  confommation  g^n^rale,  et  par  confequent  de  fa  profperite. 

*  II  eft  done  de  toute  evidence,  que  la  confommation  des  confommd- 
teurs  ind^pendans  par  exceUence  eft  k  principe  afUf  et  le  relTort  prin- 
cipal du  Qi^canifme  de  P^conomie  politique  de  la  terre,  tel  que  Puni- 
vers  Pa  lui-meme  arr^t^  dans  fon  deiTein  g^ieral.  Ainfi,  gouvemer 
la  terre,  dans  les  vues  de  Punivers,  et  la  combler  de  gloire  et  de  bon- 
heur,  n'a  dO  d^nitivement  exiger  rien  de  plus,  que  de  favoir  feulc- 
inent  bien  meager  dans  chaque  peuple  la  confommation  dcs  conibm- 
mateurs  ind^pendans  par  excellence  >  puifqut  c^cft  de  cette  confomma- 
tion feule  qu^a  di&  d^ndre  le  fort  entier  des  peuples/ 

All  this  time  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  what  manner  of  per* 
fons  thefe  c^nfimmatrurs  par  excelUmci  may  be,  or  by  what  means 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  work  fo  many  wonders.  It  Is  not  till 
after  he  has  groped  his  way  through  thirty  more  pages  of  chaotic 
Jiflertationi  that  be  is  let  into  the  firft  of  thefe  fecrets,  and  given 
Jto  underftand,  that  the  confommateurs  par  txcdUnce  in  every  fo- 
ciety,  are  the  govrrmri  in  that  fociety  (  and  that  for  this  good  rea«- 
fon,  that  truly  they  require  an  infinitude  of  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, both  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  for  the  public 
fervice;  and  that  their  confumption  being  unlimited,  they  arc 
dierefdre  perfedly  qualified  to  develope  the  profperity  of  any 
nation,  by  occafioning  a  conftant  increafe  of  Us  induftry  and 
jnrodu£lionl 

The  mnd  fecret,  theg^  for  tnfuring  the  happincGi  of  a  people, 
is,  for  lis  rulers  to  fpend  as  much  as  poiEUe  ^  and  the  ofte  duty 
which  the  univtrfe  has  impafcd  on  a  foveseiga  is^  to  take  care 
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that  his  expenditure  increafcs  annuaDyi  with  an  uninterrupted 
progreflion !  The  governors  of  the  world,  we  belicTe,  will 
make  no  violent  oppoGtion  to  this  do£trine  %  and  i^  this  be  the 
rule  of  their  duty,  we  cannot  think  that  they  have,  in  fa£t, 
very  generally  deferred  all  that  reprobation  which  M.  Her- 
renfchwand  has  beftowed  upon  them,  for  their  ignorance  or  ne- 
glefl  of  it. 

After  having  told  us  who  thefe  confommateurs  par  excellence  arc, 
our  author  has  dill  to  inform  us  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
enabled,  not  only  to  increafe  their  own  expenditure   to  infini- 
tude, but  alfo  to  increafe,  in  the  fame  proportion,  the  quantity 
of  money  in  the  pockets  of  all  the  other  independent  confumers 
in  the  community.     To  difclofe  this  fecret,  feems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  great  oh]tQ.  of*  the  book  \  but  it  is  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  difclofed  precipitately  \  and  we  have  ftill  to 
render  ourfelves  worthy  of  receiving  it,  by  liftening  to  a  tedioas 
harangue  againft  foreign  trade,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  public 
banks.     From  the  author's  decided  antipathy  to  the  latter,  we 
certainly  did  not  expe£l,  that  his  fcheme  for  the  boundlefs  muU 
tiplication  of  riches  in  a  community^  fhould  have  reded  on  the 
bafis  of  public  credit,  and  a  paper  circulation.     Such,  however, 
is  the  cafe  \  and  though  the  elements  are  vulgar  and  ordinary 
enough  in  chemfelves,  it  mud  be  confefied,  that  his  difpofitiou 
of  them  is  altogether  original. 

We  will  not  afflift  our  readers,  by  copying  out  any  part  of  the 
indigeded  detail  into  which  the  author  finds  it  necefiary  to  entcrr. 
They  will  be  enabled  to  forn\  a  judgement  of  the  whole  plauj^ 
from  the  following  (hort  iketch  of  it. 

Having  already  demoi>drated,  in  his  own  way,  that  a  regular 
and    condant   increafe  in  the  expenditure  of    the  government, 
was  the  only  true  means  of  enfuring  a  condant  progreflion  in 
the  intelligence  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;    the  next  ftcp 
was,  to  furnifli  the  governors  with  the  means  of  this  boundlef$ 
expenditure,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  fupply  for  this  continual 
and  increafing  wade.     Public  credit^  he  fays,  offers  fuch  a  fup- 
ply ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  grofTed  atnife  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
prevented  from  affording  it.     His  fcheme  for  enfuring  tlic  bene- 
fit  of   it,    is  fimply  as  follows:    Whenever  government  fhall 
think  it  neceftary  to  dimulate  the  genius  and  exertions  of  the 
country,  by  an  additional  demand  for  employment,  it  has  no 
more  to  do,  than  to  ifTue  as  much  paper-money  as  may  be  nc- 
cefTary  to  fct  it  in  motion  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depre- 
ciation of  this  paper,  and  to  enfure  its  free  circulation,  it  mud 
take  care  to  provide  for  its  due  payment  and  realization  in  fpcr 
clc.     For  this  purpofe,  it  mud  prcvioufly  depofit  gold  and  filvc^ 
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ta  the  amount  of  one  twenipfijih  part  of  the  whole  iflae  In  pa- 
per^  and  repeat  the  depofic  in  the  begianiog  of  each  of  the 
twentywfour  fucceeding  jeara ;  fo  that  one  twenty-fifth  part  m^j 
be  regularly  called  in^  paid,  and  deftroyed,  every  year.  By  mak* 
ing  the  depofitation  in  the  beginning  of  every  year,  the  fullefl; 
lecurity  is  afforded,  of  courfe,  for  the  termly  payment ;  and 
the  credit  of  the  circulating  paper  can  never  be  fubje&ed  to  any 
kind  of  fufpicion.  To  enfure  its  currency  ftill  more  effei^ually, 
it  is  further  propofcd,  that  it  (ball  bear  intereft,  at  the  rate  of 
^4*^  cent,  from  the  time  of  its  being  ifTued ;  and  the  payment 
of  this  intereft  fliall  alfo  be  provided  for  by  a  previous  deporta- 
tion of  the  precious  metals ;  the  funds  for  making  thefe  termly 
payment^  being  ratfed  by  a  rated  income-tax  upon  the  people. 
Thus,  continues  our  author,  if  the  government  finds  it  neceC- 
fary  to  fupport  the  progreffive  advancement  of  the  nation  by  the 
expenditure  of  twenty  millions^  it  has  only  to  depofit  one  mil- 
lion in  fpecie,  and  iffue  the  twenty  in  paper ; — every  year  it  re- 
peats this  depofit,  and  pays  off  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole,  with  the  intereft  of  what  remains  in  circulation.  It  re- 
peats this  iffue  of  paper,  on  the  bme  conditions,  as  often  as  the 
condition  of  the  country  requires  it;  and  thus,  without  in* 
cteafing  the  contributions  of  the  people,  it  multiplies  its  own 
revenues  more  than  twenty-fold,  and  employs  the  whole  of  them 
in  the  maintenance  of  domeftic  induftry  !— <  Such, '  exclaims 
our  author,  <  fuch  is  the  infinite  fimpUcity  of  the  mecbanifm,  by 
which  the  rulers  of  the  world  may  realize  all  the  good  and  the 
glory  that  was  intended  for  this  planetj  by  the  general  defign  of 
the  univerfe  I ' 

It  would  require  a  volume,  alm%ft  as  long  and  as  tedious  as 
that  we  are  now  conCdering,  to  point  out  all  the  errors  and  ab- 
furdities  that  compofe  this  new  fyftem  of  finance.  We  do  not 
ihink  it  neccffary  to  engage  in  a  talk  fo  di{gulling ;  and  (hall  fa- 
tisfy  ourfelves  with  obferving,  in  a  very  few  words,  i  ft,  that  it 
is  impracticable  \  and,  ad,  that,  if  it  were  pra£licable,  it  would 
4>e  utterly  ufelefs. 

In  the  firft  place,  this  fcheme  for  the  unlimited  iffue  of  go- 
vernment paper  for  circulation,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  there 
muft  always  be  an  unlimited  demand  for  a  medium  of  this  na- 
ture, and  that  the  channel  of  circulation  can  never  be  fo  full  as 
to  admit  of  no  farther  addition.  If  there  is  &ny  fafl,  however, 
in  all  this  branch  of  fcience,  that  is  demonftrably  certain,  it  is 
the  very  oppofite  of  this,  which  M.  Herrenfchwand  has  affumed, 
without  argument  or  hefitation.  The  demand  for  money  of  any 
fort,  but  efpecially  for  paper-money,  muft  at  all  times  be  li- 
united  by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  the  exchanges  which  it  is 
employed  to  facilitate  \  and  as  foon  as  this  purpo(e  is  fulHciently 
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provided  for,  no  more  money  can  poffibly  be  foreed  Into  the  cir- 
culation.   It  may^  indeed,  be  iflu^  from  the  mint  and  th«s  ft  amp- 
office  \  but  the  coin  wiR  be  melted  down  or  exported,  and  the 
paper  will  return  with  a  dream  exa^Uy  equll  to  that  in  'wiricfa 
the  redundancy  was  iflbed.     If  there  be  ^t  the  time^  therefore, 
a  fufficiency  of  money  in  the  country,  die  twenty  millions  irf  go- 
vernment'paper,   inftead  of  being  abforbed,  and  continuing  to 
circulate  for  twenty-five  years,  will  all  return  immediately,  or 
be  depreciated  to  a  confiderable  degree,  if  payment  be  peremp- 
torily refufed.     If  this  happen  with  the  firft  iffue,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  what  muft  be  the  fate  of  the  thoufand  additional  ones 
that  arc  to  follow,  with  a  progrcffive  increafe  of  their  amount, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  boundleiii  devdopement  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.     The  bonus  of  nm  haif  per  cent,  intereft  will  not 
mend  the  matter :   When  government-paper,  bearing  ihrte  per 
cent,  is  not  faleable  at  a  difcount  of  more  than  thnrty,  we  may 
imagine,  that  a  ftock  bearing  cm  half  ptr  ctnt.  would  not  find 
many  purchafcrs  (U  par^ 

All  thcfc,    however,    are  flight  errors  and  omifllons,    when 
compared  with  fome  others  that  are  included  in  the  very  plan 
and  conception  of  the  fyftem  5  for  though  it  i^  the  very  effence 
and  obje£l  of  the  whole  contrivance,  to  increafe  and  mqltipiy 
the  riches  ;ind  refources  of  the  government,  and  fo  to  enable  it 
to  fpcnd  a  great  deal  more  th^n  it  raifes  from  the  pec^e  ;    ytt 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  it  accompliflies  no  part 
of  this  oh]tGt ;  and  that,  after  granting  all  the  impoflihilities  for 
which  our  author  contends,  the  people  will,  upon  this  new  plan 
of  finance,  be  ftill  obliged  to  contribute,  in  gold  and  (ilver,  the 
whole  fum  and  quantity  whith  the  government  iflues  to  them 
in  paper.     However  extraordinary  or  incredible  it  may  appear, 
that  a  man  (hould  have  compofcd  a  long  and  elaborate  work  in 
explanation  of  this  new  fyftem  of  oeconomy,  without  being  award 
of  a  fallacy  fo  obvious  and  fundamental,  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain 
that  it  exilts,  and  nfay  be  made  evident  to  the  moft  carelcfs  in- 
quirer, in  a  very  few  words. 

The  objeft  of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  to  maintain  a  conftatitly 
increaHng  expenditure  qn  the  part  of  the  Government  \  and  this, 
our  author  alleges,  may  be  accompliflied  by  means  of  public 
credit,  without  any  preuure  on  the  people.  To  us  it  is  very 
evident,  that  it  is  accompKftied  entirely  by  the  contributions  oi 
the  people ;  and  that  he  derives  Icfs  afliftance  from  public  cre- 
dit than  ai\y  artificer  in  finance  that  ^ver  employed  it  as  an  in- 
ftrument.  The  author  has  fuppofcd,  that  the  Government  iflues 
twenty  millions  of  paper,  and  pays  it  off  in  twenty-five  yearsj 
by  levying  an  annual  tax  of  one  million  upon  the  people.  If  this 
were  the  whole  h%  it  would  be  phir,  that  tlic  people  paid 
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twenty-fife  millions  in  gold  tnd  filfer,  for  the  privilege  of  ufing 
twenty  millions  of  goremment-paper  for  a  certain  limited  time  ; 
and  it  might  fairly  be  argued,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  iffued  their  own  gold  and  fiWer  to  them  at  once» 
in  brger  quantities,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  only  advantage 
that  can  poiEbly  be  afciibed  to  this  fcheme,  is,  that  it  enables 
the  gc^^raors  to  anticipate  their  revenue  a  little,  and  to  fpend 
in  one  year  what  it  will  take  them  upwards  of  twenty  to  repay. 
Sound  politicians  will  doubt  whether  this  be  an  advantage  :  At 
any  rate,  it  is  an  advantage  by  no  means  peculiar  to  tl^'s  fyftem, 
fince  the  ordinary  device  of  borrowing  and  funding  poflefTes  it 
in  a  far  greater  degree. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  view  of  the  whole  cafe  :  The 
expenditure  of  the  government  is  conftantly  to  increafe  \  and  it 
is  evident,  that  if  they  iflue  twenty  millions  in  one  year,  'they 
mud  iflue  at  lead  as  many  the  year  after,  inftead  of  withdrawing 
one  of  thofe  millions  from  the  circulation.    If  they  iflue  none 
the  year  after,  it  is  evident,  that  they  diminifh  their  expenditure 
by  twenty  millions  -,  and  by  twenty*one  millions,  if  they  redeem 
one  of  the  preceding  iflue.     It  is  ncceflary,  therefore,  to  anfwer 
the  conditions  of  our  author's  own  problem,  that  the  government 
continue  every  year  to  iflue  at  lead  as  large  a  fum  as  it  began 
with  ifltting  \  and  the  confequcnces  of  this  proceeding  are  pret* 
ty  decifive  as  to  the  merit  of  M.  Herrenfchwand's  difcovery. 
In  order  to  liquidate  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  firft  iflue,  the 
people  mult  contribute  one  million   annually  in  fpecie,  and  that 
for  twenty-five  years.    For  the  fccond  iflue,  they  muft  make  a 
fimilar  contribution ;  and  for  the  thirdi  and  the  fourth,  and  all 
the  fucceeding  ifliies,  in  the  fame  proportion.     In  the  fird  year, 
therefore,  they  mull  bring  into  the  Treafury  one  million  in  gold 
and  Giver  \  in  the  fecond,  two  millions  ;  in  the  third,  three ;  and 
fo  on  in  proportion,  till,  at  the  twenty- fifth  year,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  make  payment  of  no  lefs  than  twenty,  five  millions  iii 
fpecie.     As  the  nrlt  iflue  of  paper  will  now  be  completely  re- 
deemed, the  charge  will  not  mount  any  higher  ;  but  ic  will  con- 
tinue at   this  rate   till   feme  variation  take  pUce  in  the  annual 
quantity  of  paper  that  is  ifl'ued,  with  which  it  will  rife  and  fall 
in  proportion :  And  thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  people,  after  the 
elapfe  of  the  firfl  twenty-five  years  from  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  this 
fyftem,  will  have  to  raife  an  annual  fum  of  twentyfive  mUUcns  in 
gold  and  filver,   in  return  for  an  annual  diflributlon  of  twenty 
millions  of  government-paper  !    The  conclufion  follows  with  the 
certainty  of  a  demonilration,  from  the  author's  own  prcmifes, 
and  certainly  aflTords  a  fati$fa£kory  fpecimen  of  his  powers  of 
icafoniri^,  and  the  finguhr  texture  ot  his  undcrftanding. 

With 
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f  take  our  leave  of  the  fjC- 
iiitics  with  which  bU  vn- 
czciic  ridiottle,  than  coni' 
mtrers  to  enjoy  the  fpcc- 
irogTcdes  through  the  coun- 
rl  on  his  brcait,  (p.  i8o.), 
ny  of  his  Utopia,   witJiocU 

:  wiU  be  unncccflary  to  fay 
e  alrcattjr  exhibited.  It  is 
CBt  of  literature,  and  readc 
an  indiftment  foT  a  libel, 
luthor  has  uniformly  wer. 
iken  fo  iDDcb  unfortunate 
lat  he  cannot  be   compre- 

ik  tbenlclTeE  entitled  to  an 
;ained  on  as  ailide  of  tUs 

that  M.  Hcrrenfchwand  i» 
id]i  been  guilty  of  feveral 
inomy  i  and  that  no  lefs  an 
15  announced  him   to  the 

geniufes  of  the  age.' 


Jrj  Baidt  ConfiJmJ, 

lot  more  than  twenty  are 
itry  Banks,  afford  an  amu- 
mymous  author  appears  ta 
urfes,  and  Smith's  Inquiry, 
[e  of  his  pamphlet,  which 
ts  from  thofe  works,  muti- 
icnt,  and  thrown  together 
ludy  of  thofe  ciccllcnt  mo- 
e  may  perhaps  qualify  him. 
and,  by  the  impro?cmeiit 
1  violating,  as  he  has  done, 

TS  will  eafily  recognize  the 
iptcT  on  the  wages  of  \i- 
<gc,  how  much  the  tame 
roved,  when  a  new  tone  of 
I  bolder  artift. 
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*  All  animals  multiply,  naturally,  in  proportion  to  tbdr  means  of 
&bfiflence  ^  and  no  fpecies  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.     In  civilized 
ibciety,  the  (cantineft  of  fubMence  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  (ets  a  limit  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  fpecies,  by  de- 
llroying  a  great  part  of  the  children  produced  by  their  fruitful  mar- 
nages.      When  labour  is  to  be  had,  and  is  liberally  rewarded,  the 
lower  orders  are  enabled  to  provide  better  for  their  children.  A  great 
FLunaber  is  confequently  reared,  and  added  to  the  national  (lock  of  po- 
pulation.     It  ncccflarily  does  this,  too,  as  nearly  as  poflible  in  the 
proportion  which  the  demand  for  labour  requires.     In  this  point  of 
view,  we  may  confidcr  the  inftitutions  which  tend  to  fet  it  in  motion. 
The  tnanufaQuret  of  a  country  arc,  inventhm  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  the  propagation  of  tntdkQuai  beings  ;  they  are  the 
ereati'oe  ponxett  of  thought^  happinefs,  and  moral  exlfience.     Without  fuch 
fofteriug   cftabUfliments,  life  would  decay,  and  fociety  wither  at  its 
root.      With  fuch  aid,  the  demand  for  man  increafcs,  and  the  reward 
of  labour  nccelTarily  encourages  the  marriages  and  multiplication  of 
labourers  ;  fo  that  a  continual  increafing  demand  is  fupplied  by  a  con- 
tinual increafing  population.     An  increafe  of  wealth  produces  the  li- 
beral reward  of  labour,  which  is  the  caufe  of  increafing  population.  To 
complain  of  it,  is  to  lament  over  the  neceflary  caufe  and  effeft  of  the 
greatell  public  profperity.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Natlona 
are  miftated,  is  almofl:  as  ludicrous  as  this  debafement  of  its 
compofition.  After  copying  the  inftances  which  Smith  gives,  of 
the  various  commodities  that,  in  a  rude  ftatc  of  commerce,  per- 
form the  fun£}tons  of  money,  our  author  adds  the  following 
example. 

*  We  may  add  another,  hitherto  unnoticed,  though  not  fo  cleanly  a 
fpecies  of  exchange,  which  is  manure,  that  children  and  poor  perion« 
gather  on  the  polt-roads  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in  the  North,  where,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  quality,  it  is  valuable  to  the  farmer  j  and  I  am 
told  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for  poor  pcrfons  to  exchange  it 
for  coals,  or  other  neceflaries  \  thus  making  horfe-dung  a  fpecies  of  money  ^ 
In  another  part  of  the  pamphlet,  we  arc  promifed  tlie  *  ex* 

J^lanation  of  fome  phenomena  which  have  furprifed  the  rea- 
oners  on  finance.'  One  of  thefe  phenomena  is,  *  the  in- 
rreafing  profperity  of  the  nation,  during  a  long  and  cxpenfiyc 
war. '  For  the  folution  of  which,  he  deems  it  quite  enough 
fb  tranfcribe  feveral  pages,  ftill  without  acknowledgement,  of 
thofe  reafonings  by  which  Dr  Smith  fli^ws  that  the  expences 
of  foreign  war  may  be  defrayed  by  the  exportation  of  the  finer 
manufa^ures.  What  was,  in  fad,  a  particular  mode  of  na- 
tional expenditure,  our  pamphleteer  conceives  to  have  been  an 
ncceiQon  to  the  national  wealth ;  and  he  explains  <  the  increafing 

profperity 


rperity  of  the  natJon,  dunng  a  long  and  expenGre  war,  *  bj 
Ties  of  obferrations,  which  lead  Smith  humclf  to  the  very 
:rcnt  conclMGon,  ■  that  manafaaum  may  flovrifh  amidft  the 
1  of  their  countTf  >  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  letui^  of  its 

rpetity. ' 

je(t  our  readers  (hould  be  milled,  by  us>  to  fuppofe  that  the 

}le  of  ibis  tra£t  is  tranfcription,  without  any  attempta  at  or^ 

il  cofnpofition,  we  have  felc£lcd  one  or  two  paflages,  which 

do  not  remember  to  have  feen,  either  in  the  Wealth  of  Na- 

18,  or  in  the  Political  Difcourfes  of  Mr  Hume. 

As  grand  political  machines,  moving  tbc  great  leven  of  the  cm— 

,  and  raifmg  the  ponderous  powers  of  war.  National  Banks  majr 

contemplated  as  uatignal  bulwarlu,  towers  of  Aicngtb,  aod  edifices 

Building,  though  confiderably  checked  during  the  war,  hat  in 
ly  parts  of  the  country  proceeded  with  vigour  ;  and  houfes,  ftrccts, 

towns  have  been  raifed,  as  fubftantiaUy,  on  paper-currency,  as 
k  or  {lone,  cemented  by  gold  oi  lilver,  could  have  built  them.* 
If  it  be  objeflcd,  that  gold,  the  light  of  which  fo  grati&cs  the 
lan  eye,  is  now  feldom  to  be  fcen,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
libly  performing  its  magic  effects  onlhe  conunerce  of  the  nation. 

may  be  affured,  that  every  guinea,  though  unfccn,  is  a^vely 
iloyed  for  the  good  of  the  community  ;  its  paper  repre tentative  is 
intended  to  fupply  its  place,  that  it  may  fleep  in  idlencls ;  on  the 
trary,  it  goes  forth  to  fcek  new  adventures  :  The  chryfal  of  the 

i)  not  bred  up  in  idlencls  j  he  feldom  Deeps  long  in  the  iron  cheAs 

When  we  confider  the  eSt&a  of  an  extended  commerca,  we  may 
:e  the  twenty-lhiiling  note  of  a  Glafgow  bank,  from  its  embuka' 
.  in  the  Clyde,  in  its  form  of  manufa^ure,  through  the  Weft  or 
I  Indies,  till  it  returns,  in  the  fuite  of  a  Nabob,  who  fixes  it  in  a 
ice  which  he  builds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hii  native  city,  on  hti 
im  from  Afia,  whither  he  him'felf  was  probably  firll  lent  by  the 
ration  of  paper-currency.* 


r.  XV.  BnaJi  or,  Tht  Poor.     A  Poem.     By  Mr  Pratt,  Author 
f  Sympathy,  GleaningSj  &c.     Quarto.     Longman  &  Rees,  and 

lecket. 

HS  author  of  this  poem  profelTes  to  inftrufl,  as  well  as  amufc 
the  public !  to  intereft  thcif  liumanity,  by  an  account  of 
fulFcrings  of  the  poor,  and  enlighten  their  undcrllandings  by 
I  profound  leflbn  of  political  ceconomy,  tEat  fcarcity  is  occa- 
led  entirely  by  monopoly,  atid  lately  took  place  after  moll 

^entiful 
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plentifbl  harvefts.  We  muft  confels,  we  did  not  expeA  that  m 
poem  written  profefledly  on  that  fjftem,  would  add  xnuch  to  the 
prefent  (lock  of  knowkdge :  We,  boweyer,  perfevcred  uv^retding 
itt  in  hopes  that  the  excellence  oJF  the  poetry  would  make  fome 
amends  for  the  abfurdity  of  the  doflrine ;  and  were  perfe^ily 
difpofed  to  forget  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Pratt's  arguments,  in  the  fire 
of  his  numbers.  After  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  whok  work, 
bowcYer,  Mr  Fran's  poetry  and  philofophy  fecmed  to  us  fo  much 
on  a  par,  that  we  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  both  would 
^  entirely  forgotten  before  the  Firft  Number  of  this  publication 
could  iflue  from  the  prefs.  As  we  profe(s  to  confine  our  criti- 
cifms  to  works  which  are  likely  to  engage  fome  portion  of  pub- 
lic attentioni  we  did  not  feel  ourfelves  called  upon  to  quote  me- 
taphors which  feemed  doomed  to  quiet  repofe  in  a  fnufF-ihop,  or 
comment  on  Cmilies  which  would  be  known  only  to  the  paftry- 
cook. 

In  this  idea,  we  have  been  (b  much  mtftaken,  that  we  ought 

to  be  more  cautious  how  we  indulge  fuch  conjedlures  in  future. 

A  fecond  edition  was  announced  fome  time  ago,  and  the  public 

was  at  the  fame  time  informed,  that  on  account  of  the  great 

Yariexy  of  valuable  information  which  the  work  contained,  the 

title  was  changed  from  <  Bread,  or,  The  Poor,'  to  <  The  Poor,  or» 

Bread.'    If  a  work  was  pafled  over,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 

months,  has  received  fo  ftrong  a  mark  of  public  approbation,  it 

might  juftly  be  attributed  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  Reviewers,  not 

of  the  poem  \  and  where  fo  much  folicitude  is  difplayed  in  the 

adjuftment  of  a  title,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  author  has 

bellowed  no  common  portion  of  labour  in  the  compoCtion  of  the 

work. 

The  poem  opens,  as  might  be  expeded,  with  earned  invoca- 
tions to  fpirits  of  Pity,  Benevolence,  and  the  <  bleft  mufe  of 
Sympathy.'  In  the  midft  of  thefe,  Mr  Pratt  introduces  himfelf 
and  his  fubje£l  in  the  following  lines — 

*  1  ling  the  Poor  I  for  them  invite  the  lyre, 
For  them  alone  I  aik  the  poet^s  fire  \ 
For  them,  at  hours  forbade  to  touch  the  ilring. 
Late  from  the  grave  efcap'd,  I  yearn  to  ling.* 
It  mud  be  confeflcd,  that  Mr  Pratt  has  made  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  all  former  defcriptions  of  modern  bards,  by  this  interedlng 
portrait  of  himfelf.    We  admit,  that  there  is  great  fpirit  in  Popc^s 
defcription  of  the  poet 

— *  Who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  fcrawls 
With  defp^rate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  \ 

Or  f  he  who,  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  foft  zephyrs  tlirough  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  teriu  eiu!s.' 

But, 
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ladons  are  ccRainljr  lets  pi^utefque  than  tlut 
ning  to  ling,'  after  haring  reccnti]'  made  his 
e,  and  touching  the  ftiing  at  forbidden  bours. 
uiging  his  TCainings  for  about  thirty  oi  forty 
chenGvc  left  the  reader  (hoold  hare  forgotten 
and  alfo  what  be  Was  finging  about;  for,  he 

?00R  I  i&y  poor,  my  natiTe  land, 

nd  not  letnote,  a  blithfome  band, 

^klelj,  merrj'- hearted  crew,  . 

di  herbage  vrafliM  tn  morning  dew, 

rant,  airy,  as  thdr  upland  gales, 

ir  hills,  and  teeming  as  their  vales  : 

s  lets  gamerome,  nhcn  day-labour  done. 

It  the  Ihade,  or  ftolick'd,  whecc  the  fun 

lall  beams  on  tlower-wreathM  Citfcments  Imall-, 

ung  leaves,  or  pl*y*d  on  cottage  wall ; 

C  birds  that  curol'd  o^cr  tbeir  heads, 

■ir  bowers,  or  netted  round  their  iheds.' 

moll  fplendid  exertions  of  Mr  Pratt's  mufe  ; 
[uotcd  the  whole  palTage.  The  images,  it 
re  rather  bold  than  judicious;  they  hare  no 
rith  each  other,  except  what  the  rhymes  hare 
d ;  and  the  dcfcription,  taken  together,  has 

refembhncc  to  any  thing  that  ever  cxifted, 
:  it  refers  to.  A  blithfome  band,  ■  ruddy, 
IS  herbage  wafli'd  in  morning  dew,*  may  be 
Q  this  band  becomes  light  as  air,  firm  as  hills, 

crown  all,  more  frohckfomc  than  lambs,  and 

Irds  i  fuch   a  monftrous  afTcmblagc  is  reared 

I,  was  brought  together,  before,  by  the  raoft 

ition.     No  one  feature  of  it  rcfcmbtes  the 

any  other  country.   To  the  whole,  the  words 

Ji  cable, 

[li  tabuliB  fore  libnim 

m,  cuius,  velut  ^pi  /omnia,  vnnn; 

fufpe^ing  that  the  public  are  indel>ted  to 
n  hours'  for  this  extraordinary  cffufion. 

Mr  Pratt  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the  com- 
;  of  the  poor  in  former  times.  Among  many 
atcd,  are  currant  and  goofeberry  buthcB ;  not 
rant  reader  may  fuppofc,  to  furnilh  fiuit  in 

fupply  the  poor  with  wirie  in  Winter.  This 
:  did  not  imagine  the  poor  had  been  much 

we  muft  own,  we  are  fo  far  harJ-htartcd, 
ch.it 
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that  the  occafional  privation  of  it  does  not  excite  in  us  any  great 
degree  of  commiferation. 

After  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  comforts  the  poor 
formerly  enjoyed)  Mr  Pratt  defcribes  the  diArefles  they  lately 
endured  ;  and  as  they  were  real,  and  do  not  admit  of  exag« 
geration^  there  is  little  fcope  afforded  for  our  author's  fancy. 
The  invelligation  of  the  caufes  which  produced  the  Icarcicy» 
calls  forth  all  his  genius.  Although  it  has  been  afoertained^ 
after  the  fulled  inveftigation,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  at 
lead  one  fourth  in  two  fucceffive  oropS)  Mr  Pratt  afTumts,  as 
an  undoubted  fa£b|  that  there  was  the  mod  abundant  and  plen- 
tiful harved.  On  this  foundation,  Mr  Pratt  commences  his.  iuc 
terrogatovies — 

*  Afk  we  the  causc  why  earth  fuppHes,  in  vaiv 
Th*  abundant  herbage  and  luxuriant  grainy 

Why,  when  the  golden  (heaves  like  mountains  rife- 
Bending  as  if  in  homage  to  the  ikies — 
Thofe  golden  fheaves  refufe  their  aid  to  ^^ield 
To  fuch  alone  as  fow  and  reap  the  field  ? ' 
After  fome  more  whys,  Mr  Pratt  conchides  with  another  why 
and  when — 

*  And  why,  when  Hcav'u  has  ble&'d  the  bounteous  eaith. 
The  Pooh  dill  find  an  univerfal  dearth  ?  * 

Mi  Pratt  refolves  all  thefe  quedious,  by  aflerting  that  the  fear- 
city  was  produced  by  the  higher  order  of  farmerSf  whom  he  call^ 
Gentlemen- farmers.  After  giving  this  (blutioa  of  the  difficulty^ 
Mr  Pratt  loads  that  refpe6);able  part  of  the  community  with  every 
term  of  abufe  which  he  can  colleifi.  In  the  coarfe  of  ten  lines, 
the  epithets^  <  tyrant  hud)andman/  *  infatiate  giant/  <  the  fcourge 
and  tenor  of  the  fwains/  <  vain  ufurper/  <  and  viUage*defpot/ 
are  brought  together  to  defcribe  the  general  chara&er  of  a 
gentleman-farmer.  Whole  pages  vt  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
extravagance  and  profligacy }  of  balls,  at  which  their  wives  dance 
awkwardly ;  and  routs,  at  which  they  give  noyau.  In  one  of 
the  notes,  Mr  Pratt  endeavours  to  rival  even  Lord  Warwick,  and 
tells  us  of  a  knot  of  farmers,  who  drank  champagne,  claret,  and 
burgundy,  for  three  days  together ;  and  as  a  zeft^  foaked  bank 
notes  in  the  wine,  like  rujks  in  chocolate ;  which,  it  mud  be  al- 
lowed, was  a  very  expenfive  fubftitute  for  bifcuits.  Yet,  Mr 
Pratt  thinks  it  neceiTary  to  put  landlords  on  their  guwd  againfl: 
the  farmers'  intention  of  purchafing  their  eltates.  We  iliall 
hardly  be  accufcd  of  paradox,  if  we  affirm,  that  thofe  who  arc 
prodigal  and  extravagant,  rarely  accumulate  wealth ;  and  that  a 
landlord  is  in  no  great  danger  of  having  his  eftate  purchafed  Dy  a 
man  who,  by  the  common  order  of  events,  muft  be  reduced  to 
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porertjf  himfclf.  It  may  farther  be  demanded  of  Mr  Pratt,  bow 
men,  u>  idle  and  difiblute,  (bould  be  able  to  accomplifli  the  de- 
fign  of  whith  he  accufes  them  ?  A  defim  which  the  moft  un- 
remtttiag  indaftry,  in  pofledion  of  immenfe  capital,  could  hao^dlj 
accomphOi.  Mr  Pratt  orerccmies  all  thefe  difficuldes»  by  fup- 
pofing  the  farmers  become  mooopoUfU  on  the  days  on  wfatch 
diey  do  not  hunt. 

*  But  the  tirM  hunt  allows  a  vacant  day  ^ 
Trade  takes  its  turn,  and  intereft  has  its  fway. 
The  bold  monopolift,  and  jobber  fly, 
Re(iunM-^the  farmer-gentleman  laid  by)  *-^  . 

Any  farther  fpecimcns  of  Mr  Pratt's  poetry  may  appear  uime- 
ceflary.  The  addrefs  to  the  gentlemen-farmers  is,  bowerer^  fo 
animated,  that  Mr  Pratt  might  think  he  met  with  injuftice,  if  no 
part  of  it  was  quoted.  A  ftronger  proof  of  the  extent  and  influ- 
ence of  popular  credulity  and  fury,  can  hardl j  be  produced,  than 
diat  fuch  abfurd  and  unmerited  abufe  has  l^n  publiflied  by  a 
man  who  appears  to  pofleCi  fome  portion  (tf  literature,  and  to 
have  written  with  good  intentions. 

*  Plund'rcrs  abhorrM  !  if  your  dark  threats  portend, 
Another  feafon  from  the  poor  to  rend  ^ 

Ye  jobbers  vile  !  or  by  whatever  name 

Ye  ftand  recorded  on  the  lifts  of  ihame  5— 

Ye  who  neVr  labour  on  the  teeming  plain, 

But,  like  dire  locufts,  only  eat  the  grain  \ 

Ye  more  than  lavage  cannibals,  who  £eed 

Upon  your  kind,  without  the  favage  need,^  &c. 
Th'is  rhapfody,  which  exhibits  every  fymptom  of  frenzy,  utK 
accompanied  by  genius,  is  continued  until  the  author's  imagina- 
tion becomes  exluufted.  He  then  reforts  to  his  favourite  appel- 
lation of  locufts,  and  commences  a  new  ferics,  with  this  lingular 
exclamation, 

*  Yes,  wanton  locufls  of  a  foodfiil  ifle  ! ' 
Such  are  Mr  Pratt's  verfes,  whiah  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
find  admirers  i  to  whom  we  refign  them,  without  farther  com- 
mcntary*  Readers  of  Poetry,  of  equal  difcemment,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  to  be  found  in  former  times :  they  therefore  leflcil 
no  particular  difcredit  upon  the  piefent  age. 

'  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  aroet  tua  carmina  Mcevi, 

Atque  idem  jungat  Milpcs  et  mulgcat  hircoi.  * 
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Art.  XVI«  Amanerfary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Hummu  Soceky.  By 
W.  Lang^rdy  D.  D.  Printed  lor  F.  and  C.  Rivington.  i8oi. 
8vo.     40  pages, 

A  N  accident,  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  re« 
•^^  viewing  this  Sermon,  proves,  .in  die  mod  ftriking  manner, 
the  importance  of  this  charity  for  reftoring  to  life  perfons  in 
whom  the  vital  power  is  fufpended.  He  m'as  difcovered,  with 
l3r  Langford's  difcourfe  lying  open  before  him,  in  a  (late  of  the 
mod  profound  fleep ;  from  which  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  be 
awakened  for  a  great  length  of  time.  By  attending,  however,  to 
the  rules  prefcilbed  by  tlie  Humane  Society,  flinging  in  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and  carefidly  removing  the  dif« 
courfe  itfelf  to  a  great  diftance,  the  critic  was  reilored  to  his  diC- 
confolate  brothers. 

The  only  account  he  could  give  of  hlmfelf  was,  that  he  re- 
membered reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  caipe  to  the  following  pa« 
thetic  defcription  of  a  drowned  tradefman }  beyond  which  he  re« 
collets  nothing : 

*  But  to  the  individual  hlmfelf,  as  a  man,  let  us  add  the  interrup- 
tion to  all  the  temporal  bufinefs  in  which  his  intefeft  was  engaged. 
To  him  indeed,  now  apparently  loft,  the  world  is  as  nothing.  Eut 
it  feldom  happens,  that  man  cart  live  for  himfclf  alunc :  Society 
parcels  out  its  concerns  in  various  connexions  ^  and  from  one  head 
ifiiic  waters,  which  run  down  in  many  channels.-*-The  fpring  being 
fuddenly  cut  off",  what  confufion  mnil  follow  in  the  flreams  which 
have  flowed  from  its  (burce  Mt  may  be,  that  all  the  expe^ation^ 
reafonably  raifed  of  approaching  profperity,  to  thofe  who  have  em-* 
barked  in  the  fame  occupation,  may  at  once  difappear;  and  the 
important  interchange  of  commercial  faith  be  broken  off,  before  it 
could  be  brought  to  any  advantageous  concluflon/ 

This  extraa  will  fuffice  for  the  ftyle  of  the  fermon.    The  cha« 
rity  itfelf  is  above  all  praife. 


Art.   XVII.     Poems.     By  Mrs  Opie.     lamo.      London.      1802. 

T"here  arc,  probably,  many  of  our  readers,  who  at  fomc  for* 
"*•  tunate,  or  unfortunate  moment  of  their  lives,  have  been 
tempted  to  dip  their  pen  in  the  fatal  ink  of  publication,  and  who 
ftill  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  they  looked  forward  to 
the  reception  of  their  firft  work.  We  fear  that  we  muft  not  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  number  of  thefe,  to  confirm  a  declamation  on 
the  evils  of  fuccefs ;  but  we  are  convinced,  as  much  as  perfons 
without  the  happy  experience  can  be  convinced,  that  there  is  a 
ftagc  of  authorfliipi  in  which  reputation  itfelf  is  feit  as  an  evil. 
VOL,  I.  KO.  I.  H  The 
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The  young  writer  of  a  pqmlar  work,  in  coming  forward  » 
cond  time  to  public  notice,  fubmits  his  poiw^ers  to  criticifm, 
which  he  has  already  exhaufted  the  indulgence,  and  wfaich  n 
cxpcQs  to  applaud,  rather  than  to  forgive.  'Xlierc  k,  bcfid 
an  innocent  felfifhnefs,  which  magnifies  to  our  pride  crery  p 
exertion,  and  perfuades  us,  \tizt  hiccefs  is  more  difficult  of  a 
tainment,  becaufe  we  have  ourfelves  fucceeded.  Nor  is  the p 
nalty,  now,  the  fame  fimple  failure,  which,  in  a  fiWl  attempt,  i 
fcarcely  difgrace,  becaufe  it  is  fcarcely  known.  To  the  wrctd 
ed  author,  with  all  his  vanities  about  him,  it  "would  now  bf 
the  ignominy  of  complete  degradation  ;  and,  amid  the  Tarictjo 
poiTible  fentences,  tliere  is  thus  only  one  to  which  he  cas  M 
with  defire,  becaufe  all  thofe  lefs  degrees  of  praife,  which  wotI^ 
have  fatisfied  his  humbler  ambition,  muft  now  be  zccompiiut^ 
with  the  mortifying  ideaS)  of  difappointment  in  his  Tcadcxs,  «^ 
of  inferiority  in  himfelf. 

It  was  probably  with  feelings  (imilar  to  thofe  we  have  defcw* 
ed,  that  Mrs  Opic  committed  to  the  world  her  volume  of  pocc* 
To  a  very  large  number  of  readers  «  The  Father  and  Daughw 
had  already  made  its  appearance  a  promife  of  much  deUji^ 
That  it  has  completely  fatisfied  the  expeflations  which  her  Dovt 
had  excited  in  i/x,  we  will  not  fay.  It  would  be,  at  bcft»  ao  ^ 
biguous  compliment ;  and  preferring  therefore  an  opinion,  wbic^ 
has  no  reference  to  the  pad,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  bei  vo* 
lume  of  poems  has  afforded  us  much  pleafnre,  and  that  it  wooU 
have  obtained  for  its  author  a  very  confiderable  reputation,  dMX^ 
her  former  work  had  been  wholly  unknown. 

But,  while  we  thug  exprefs  our  praife  of  Mrs  Opie*s  mifcel- 
lany,  we  do  not  wifli  it  to  be  confidcred  as  applicable  to  tif 
whole,  or  even  to  the  greater  number,  of  the  pieces  whichj 
confifts.  Thcfc  are  of  very  various  fpecics  of  compofitioHi  ^ 
are  perhaps  (till  more  different,  in  merit,  than  in  fubjeft.  b^ 
tender  fong  of  fentiment  and  pathos,  there  is  uncommon  f^ 
gance  ;  but,  in  pieces  of  greater  length,  which  require  dignitji^^ 
even  terfenefs  of  expreflion,  and  an  eafy  developement  of  thou^h^ 
which  rife  complicated  in  the  moment  of  fancy,  there  is  a  ^^' 
milarity  of  charader,  in  every  refpeS,  which  contrails,  withp^J 
relieving,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  Ampler  pidurcs.  Mrs  Opic's  mi» 
is  evidently  more  adapted  to  feize  fituation,  than  to  combine  io* 
cidents.  It  can  reprefcnt,  with  powerful  expref&on,  the  f<rf»^ 
portrait,  in  every  attitude  of  gentler  grief ;  but  it  cannot  bri^ 
together  a  connedcd  aflcmblage  of  figures,  and  reprefcnt  cacfc  i" 
its  moft  ftriking  fituation,  fo  as  to  give,  as  it  were,  to  the  gb^^ 
of  a  moment,  the  events  and  feelings  of  many  years^    Wl^ 


a  feries  of  reflf Stipns  If  ta  be  broug^  by  b^f  to  our  view,  thej^ 
mud  all  be  of  ths)^  imop^Ute  TeU^09i  which  atbws  tfaem  to  be 
introduced  at  anj  part  of  tbf  poc^i  or  we  QiaU  probably  fee  be- 
fore  U8  a  multitudci  rather  thaa  a  group.  She  i^  therefore  wholly 
unfit  for  that  poetry,  which  endeayonra  to  re«fon  while  it  pleafes } 
and,  powerful  as  (he  is  in  folicary  pathos,  we  do  not  think  that 
fhe  b  well  fitted  for  brioginp  bc£oi^  us  the  connected  gtiefs  and 
charaders  of  the  drama.  She  has,  indeed,  written  a  novel ;  and 
it  is  one  which  excites  a  very  high  intereft :  But  the  merit  of  that 
novel  does  not  confift  in  its  a£iion,  nor  in  any  varied  ethibition 
of  (charadier.  Agnes,  in  ^  the  fad  changes  of  fortune,  is  ftill 
the  fame  :  and  the  a£lion>  if  we  except  a  vety  few  Jituations  of 
the  higheft  excitement,  is  the  common  hidory  of  every  feduftion 
in  romance.  Indeed,  we  are  almo(l  tempted  to  believe,  that  the 
fcene  imhe  wood  occurre4  firfi  to  the  cafual  conception  of  the 
author,  and  that,  in  the  defign  of  fully  difpUying  it,  all  the  other 
events  of  the  novel  were  afterwards  imagined. 

But  Mrs  Opie's  novel  is  not  ui^der  our  criricifin  \  and  the  cha- 
rader  of  her  powers  may  be  fuffidently  afcertained,  in  the  va- 
riety which  her  volume  before  us  prefenta.  She  has  attempui 
the  gay  anacreontic  %  and  (he  has  only  exprefied  a  very  common 
thought,  in  a  very  common  manner,  p.  4y.  She  has  atumpted 
the  fong  of  fportive  humour  \  and,  if  things  unexifting  could  be 
ftolen,  O^e  might  almoft  be  fufpe^d  of  having  pilfered  one  of 
the  futurities  of  Vauxhall,  p.  105.  She  has  atiempied  a  long 
Ovidian  epi^le  in  elegiac  verfe  }  and,  in  the  dull  and  feeble  deuil 
which  it  prefents',  (he  has  made  uf  JFeel  doubly  the  dull  fo\tam\xj 
of  the  mcafure,  p.  15.  She  has  uUemftid  Uaak  verfe,  p.  135  \ 
but  with  the  real  fnufic  of  blank  verfe  ihe  is  wholly  unacquainted  : 
From  its  uniformity  of  paufe,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  regular 
couplet,  with  a  perpetual  difappointment  of  rhyme.  The  regular 
heroic  couplet  (he  has  alfo  atiempted  /  but  a  line  of  ten  fyllables 
is  too  large  for  the  grafp  of  her  delicate  fingers  \  and  (he  fpans 
her  way  along,  with  an  awkward  and  feeble  wearinefs,  whenever 
ihe  lays  afide  the  fmaller  verfe.  It  is  in  the  fmaller  verfe  of  eight 
fyllables,  which  requires  no  pomp  of  found,  and  in  the  fimple 
tendemefst  or  Cmple  grief,  to  which  the  artleflhefs  of  fuch  num- 
bers is  belt  fuited,  that  the  power  of  Mrs  Opie's  poetry  conGfts : 
And,  unfparing  as  our  friendly  criticifm  mav  have  appealed,  in 
its  cenfure  of  trials  which  it  deemed  injudicious,  we  are  happy 
that  (he  ha^  enabled  us  to  m^ke  atonement,  by  our  juft  praife  of 
tbofe  pieces  which  accord  better  with  the  character  of  her  imagi- 
nation. The  ver(es  of  ffflin^t  on  which  (he  muft  rely  for  the 
clUblifliment  of  her  ftmr,  are  certainly  ai^ong  the  bed  in  our 
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opufcnlar  poetry.    At  a  fpecunen,  we  feleA  the  following  feog^ 
which  is  fcarcely  farpafled  by  any  in  bur  hmgnage — 

*  Goy  youth  beloved,  in  diltant  gUides, 
New  friendsy  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  I 
Yet  fi>mctwie$  deign,  ^midfl  fairer  maidsi 
To  think  on  her  thou  leav^  behind. 
Thy  lo^,  thy  £ite,  dear  youth,  to  (hare, 
Muft  never  be  my  happy  lot  ^ 

But  thou  may^ft  grant  this  humble  prayer. 
Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not  1 

Yet,  (hould  the  thought  of  my  dil^rcfi 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 

Heed  not  the  wifh  I  now  exprefs. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 

But,  Oh  !  if  grief  thy  fteps  attend. 

If  want,  if  ficknels  be  thy  lot, 

And  thou  require  a  fbothing  friend, 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not  !* 
^  The  firft  vene  of  the  fecood  ftanza  is  perhaps  too  nrnch 
dilated  in  exprefliony  and  ratbir  too  feeble  in  its  fyllabic  flow* 
But  the  fimple  emplafis  of  the  laft  line  of  each  ftanza,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  thought  which  introduces  it  at  the  concluGon  of  the  * 
whole,  have  a  truth  of  tendemeis  which  will  be  acknowledged 
and  loved  by  the  rttdeft>  as  well  as  the  moft  cultivated  apprchcn« 
fion. 

Mrs  Opie,  if  (he  have  r^btly  learned  her  own  powers,  will 
foivive  us  for  illuftrating,  by  fpecimens  of  an  oppoGte  nature,  our 
unnivourable  opinion  of  her  heroic  verfe.  The  following  is  a  part 
of  <  An  Epiftle  to  a  Friend  on  New-Tear's  Day.' 

*  But  (com  not  thou  the  forrows  of  the  muie, 
A  harmkls  egotift  for  once  excufe. 

And  from  thy  brow  the  rifing  frown  difpel. 

On  my  own  fufferings  though  I've  darM  to  dwell : 

For,  though  my  filial  forrow  can't  impart 

A  fympathetic  feeling  to  thy  heart, 

Becauie  thy  honoured  mother  lives  to  (hare 

Thy  fond  aflfedlion  and  thy  duteous  care,— 

Refledl,  the  time  may  come  when  thou  Qialt  feel 

The  deep  regrets  my  mournful  lays  reveal  j 

And  thy  a6h£^ed  bread  may  need  frt>m  me 

The  kind  indulgence  which  I  afk  from  thee. 

But  thou  mull  fcom  the  lines  that  bring  to  view 

The  ielf-reproach  thy  bofom  never  knew : 

Thou,  who  each  hour  haft  by  improvement  told. 

Mod  my  confeflion  with  contempt  behold.*    p.  187. 
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Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (he  faf8»  that,  had  Mr  Burke  lired 
a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  changed  his  contemptuous  o- 
piniony  and  joined  in  lamenting  his  Grace's  deattt— 

*  Thy  "  few  and  idle  years'*  no  longer  fcomM, 

But  as  a  public  lofs  thy  death  bemournM.'     p.  ipx, 
A  very  charitable  fociety  (he  wus  addrefles^  with  much  praife^ 
but  with  little  poetry. 

*  If  Rome  to  him  a  civic  garland  gave. 
Who  of  one  citizen  the  life  could  fave, 

What  /hould  your  grateful  country  give  to  you  ? 

What  to  your  patnot  fervices  is  due  ? 

From  you,  Society  true  aid  derives  \ 

Your  timely  bounty  &ves  unnumbered  lives.*     p.  i68. 
That  the  lines  we  hare  juft  quoted  were  written  by  the  author 
cf  the  preceding  fong,  it  would  not  have  been  eafy  for  us  to  be- 
lievcy  if  we  had  not  known,  that  the  powers  of  poetry  and  profe 
are  not  more  difierent,  than  the  powers  which  enable  a  writer  to 
excel  in  the  two  great  clafles  of  poetrv ;  and  it  is  probably  becaufe 
Mrs  Opie  has  not  fucceeded  in  verles  of  dignity  and  refleftion^ 
that  (he  has  fucceeded  in  the  verfes  of  (imple  feeling.    He  whofc 
tafte  has  been  long  habituated  to  the  full  majefty  of  heroic  ver(i« 
iicationt  and  to  all  the  rhetorical  ornaments  of  figurative  poetry^ 
is,  by  the  very  circumftance  of  the  pomp  to  which  he  has  been 
accullomed,  lefs  fitted  for  the  exhibition  of  a  (imple  thought  in 
numbers  as  fimple  }  (ince  the  humblenefs  of  phrafeology  and  of 
found,  which  he  before  defpifed,  is  now  a  perfe^on,  which  he 
muft  ftudioufly  elaborate.    Such  a  thought  would  be  to  him, 
what  a  Scotch  or  Irifh  melody  is  to  a  bravura  (inger:  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  one,  we  (hould  lee  poetrr  rather  than  pathos ;  as,  in 
the  other,  wt  liften  to  the  voice,  rather  than  to  the  foul.    We 
own,  indeed,  that  many  poets  have  excelled  in  both  fpecies  of 
irerfe ;   but  many  poets  have  alfo  excelled  in  profe.     We  do  not 
fay,  that  the  powers  necefTary  to  both  fpecies  are  incompatible  ; 
we  mean  only,  that,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  volume  before  us,  there 
may  be  confiderable  excellence  in  the  one,  with  the  total  want  of 
excellence  in  the  other. 

We  muft  not  be  fo  partial,  however,  to  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  Mrs  Opie  has  (hown,  as  to  fay  that  (he  has  yet  at- 
tained the  full  command,  even  of  that  ftyle  of  poetry  to  which  her 
powers  (hould  peculiarly  attach  her.  The  true  artifice  of  that 
poetry,  which  confifts  m  a  happy  artleifiiefs,  (he  frequently  for- 
gets. There  are  particularly  three  great  faults ;  her  abufe  of  r^- 
JleSlion^  of  inverfion^  and  of  perfomfication  /    to  which|  if  ihe  will 
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accept  zMctt  iti  retum  for  pitafure  r^itedi  wt  wiAi  cTpedally 
to  dttcdt  her  attention. 

Wc  remember,  that,  in  Ac  «  Father  and  Paoghtcr/  wc  fre- 
quently regretted  the  intnifion  of  the  writer  of  the  tale,  when  y^rc 
were  wholly  occupied  with  the  misfortunes  of  her  heroine.  Re* 
iledions  of  anticipation  are  alWay)  injurious  to  the  intereft  ex- 
citedi  as  they  diminifli  curiofity ;  and  reflexions  on  the  paft  are 
fuperfluousi  and  oftenfive  to  the  reader's  vanity,  if  they  llate 
what  may  naturaHy  be  inferred  from  the  circumftances  of  the 
tale,  and  call  us  away  too  coldly  to  reafon,  when  the  inference 
is  forced*  But,  above  all^  refledlion  is  unnatural,  when  intro- 
duced by  a  fufiierer  in  the  midft  of  diftrefs.  pear  thought  I  Bleft 
thought  I  fad  thought !  &c.  are  parenthefcs  which  we  wiib  to  fee 
baniflied  from  poetry.  Who  paufet,  in  impaiBone4  foUloquy^  to 
determine  the  clafiihcation  of  his  own  feelings  i 
*  l^hat  guilty  child,  to  long  dilbwn^d. 
Can  then,  bldl  thought  I  no  more  o£Fend.^ 

A  rcpentanf  ;^nd  dying  daughter  Would  not  have  ufed  the  intef* 
je£lion. 

In  forced  piverjion^  Afrs  Opie  is  often  2,  delinquent,  and  parti* 
^ularly  in  her  feparation  of  the  agent  and  the  a£lion  \  or,  to  taXk, 
^chnicaHy^  of  the  nominative  cafe  and  the  verb  which  it  influ-r 
^nccs.  in  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  this  is  frequently  admiC- 
iible,  and  even  requifite  \  but,  in  the  ample  expreiuon  of  prefent 
feeling,  it  is  generally  mifjplaced,  becaufe  it  violates  the  ufual  aflb- 

Siatiohs  of  our  language.     ^  I  to  thy  rays  prefer  deep  gloom,^ 
trikes  us  immediately  as  an  artificial  conftri4£lion  ^    and  the 
tnourner  as  immediately  becomes  a  mere  poet. 

Pcrfonifi<:ation  is  an  on^ament  fo  tempting,  that  the  abufe  of  it 
^s  the  mcHl  frequent>  and  the  mod  fatal  of  all  errors,  in  poetry  of 
feeling.  There  a^e  few  pieces  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  it 
has  not  afieded.  Quilt  of  ^is  kind  is,  indeed,  often  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  coldeft  productions  of  age :  and  mpre  indulgence, 
therefore,  mud  be  giv^n  to  a  young  a^4  inexperienced  writer ; 
but,  liill,  it  i$  indulgence,  and  not  praife,  which  it  muft  demand. 
f  The  Defpairing  "Wfanderer/  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  of 
bolder  execution  than  Mrs  Opie's  ufual  manner,  is  altogether  vi* 
tiatcd  by  the  excefs  of  this  imagined  ornament.  Pale  Terror  lead* 
ing  the  ihadowy  fcene,  and  Fancy  lillening  to  a  failor's  knell,  and 
Thunder  rending  the  ear  of  Night,  and  touiing  the  form  of  pale 
Affright,  are  not  the  imagesi  which  pafs  througli  the  mind  of  mad 
I)cfpair.  Profopopoeia  is  more  fuited  to  the  narrator  of  fuch  a 
^ate,  than  to  the  foliloquizer,  who  will  think  only  of  the  (late  of 
i^eal  things,  though  the  things  thcmfelyes  may  appear  in  much 
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brighter  colours^  or  much  darker  {hade.  Miiertble  and  happy 
men,  not  Mifery  and  Happinefst  are  the  companions  of  fuch  a 
mind,  even  in  the  wildeft  of  its  mufings. 

Having  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  general  chara£ier  of  the  volume, 
vre  have  little  room  for  particular  criticifm  ;.  and  we  mufl  there- 
fore  add  onlj  a  few  obfervations. 

It  has  become  a  fafliion,  in  modem  veriiBy  to  make  ufe  of  the 
irord  <  ah ! '  whenever  a  fy liable  is  wanting.  But  <  ah'  is  not  an 
CKpletive  ;  it  is  an  intcrje£iiea  of  diftrefs :  and  we  fee  no  reafon 
that  any  one  (ho«kl  complain,  becaufe,  with  a  pleafure  which  o« 
thers  have  not,  he  enjoys  the  nK)on  ftill  more  in  Winter  than  in 
Suaiiner«<«— p.  2. 

In  «  the  Dving  Daughter  to  her  Mother,'  with  (everal  faults  of 
€areleflhe£i|  ^lere  are  many  pafla^es  of  great  intereft*  The  lines— 
*  And  when  thou  thinkHl  upmi  the  caufe. 
That  paleneis  will  have  charms  for  thee,^     p.  9. 
— in  allttfion  to  the  lickneCs  of  fonow  on  the  countenance  of  her 
infant,  prefent  a  very  a8e£ttng  thought,  in  a  very  pleafing  man- 
ner*    The'  phrafe,  <  in  thy  good  time,'  in  the  laft  verfe,  is  very 
obje£lionable,  and  muft  certainly  have  been  introduced  for  the 
rhyme's  fake.     Such  a  coU  reienration  might  have  occurred  to  a 
hypocrite,  who  bad  been  accuftomed  to  repeat,  without  regard, 
the  phrafeology  of  the  pulpit;    but  it  is  irnntidiate  prote^ion 
for  her  child,  which  alone  can  be  prefent  to  the  wxih  of  a  dying 
mother. 

The  firft  of  the  two  pieces,  entitled  *  The  Mourner,'  has  fome 

real  feeling,  but  more  quaintnefs,  particularly  in  the  whole  paflage 

about  the  reverend  form  of  Woe.     A  mourner  is  too  lad  for  the 

fine  play  of  a  long  metaphor.     In  the  following  piece,  the  (itua- 

tion,  at  the  moment  of  Henry's  death,  is  too  minutely  defcribed. 

It  is  no  very  great  proof  of  love,  to  be  regardlefs  of  thunder  with- 

.eut,  at  fuch  a  time.    But  there  is  the  oppofite  error,  in  the  re- 

prefentation  of  herfelf  as  tolling  away  her  child  wiihfury^  which 

fuppofes  abfolute  frenzy ;  and  Henry's  death  was  not  fiulden,  as 

his  oloom  b  faid  to  have  marked  him  for  the  grave.    The  clofe^ 

however,  is  more  than  atonement— 

*  When  to  my  heart  my  child  X  £bkL, 
She  only  deepens  every  figh  5 
I  think  y  while  1  her  charms  behold. 
How  (he'd  have  pleafed  her  father's  eye. 

And  while  X  from  her  lifping  tongue 
Soft  childhood's  artlefs  accents  hear, 
1  think,  with  vain  remembrance  wrung, 
How  (heM  have  charmed  her  father's  ear. 
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I  think— but  O  forbear,  fond  heart  \ 
From  vain  regrets  to  duties  turn  j— ^ 
Yes,— I  will  aft  a  parentis  part,— 
V\\  tear  myfelf  from  Henry^s  urn. 

In  life  I  flill  one  charm  can  fee, — 
One  flower  adorns  that  dreary  wild, — 
That  flower  for  care  depends  on  me, — 
O  precious  charge  ! — 'Tis  Henhy^s  Child.'     p.  ^^, 
Of  *  The  Negro  Boy's  Tale,'  fi<om  the  happinefs  with  which 
the  circumftances  of  the  fcene  are  imagined,  much  more  ought 
to  have  been  made»    His  argument  on  the  natural  equality  of 
the  Negro,  and  his  (arcafms  againft  thofe  who  pradiife  not  what 
they  preach,  are  more  in  the  charaAer  of  the  poet,  than  of  the 
fuppofed  fpeaker.    Even  had  they  been  natural,  as  addreiled  to 
any  other  peribn,  they  certainly  are  not,  as  addreffxi  to  her  who 
had  always  been  his  friend. 

The  fong  of  a  Hindu ft^nf  girl  is  interefting,  chiefly  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  ftory  on  which  it  profefles  to  ^  fpundecL 
it  concludeSk  with  the  following  verfe — 

^  Oh  !  how  fad  from  thee  they  tear  me  ! 
FaiVer  flill  (hall  death  purfue  : 
But  ^tis  well-*-death  will  endear  me, 
And  thou'lt  mourn  tht  poor  hiwdoo.* 
The  two  laft  lines  are  aflPefling ;    but  nothing  can  exceed,  in  un« 
natural  abfurdity,  the  meafurcnaent  of  the  comparative  volocitj 
«f  Death. 

In  the  little  fong,  n.  104,  Mrs  Opie  muft  furety  have  fufiered 
much  from  tht  wrctcncd  neccflTity  of  a  rhyme,  before  fte  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  iatiodu£lion  of  fo  formal  a  word  as  <  impart,*  in  the 
ftrnfe  in  which  (he  ufes  it,  into  verfes  of  eafy  converfation.  To 
imfqrtf  and  to  csn/ffi,  are  words  of  very  different  mcanipg* 

In  the  <  Stanzas  written  under  .£olu$'s  Harp/  the  thought, 
in  the  introdudory  verfes,  of  each  woe  finding  in  the  varieties  of 
the  mufic  its  own  appropriate  plaint,  is  good  i  and,  if  traced  out, 
niight  have  formed  an  ode  worthy  of  Collins.  The  llanzas  which 
follow,  are  merely  of  the  better  order  of  fucb  verfes  as  are  uTually 
addreffed  to  .£olian  harps. 

*  The  Orphan  Boy's  Tale,'  is,  in  feveral  pafTages,  afl^e£ling  by 
its  fimplicity.     After  ftating,  that  he  had  aUied  his  mother  why 
(he  called  him  orphan ^  it  is  happily  again  introduced — 
*  Ah  I  lady,  1  have  learn'd  too  well 
What  *ti6  to  be  an  orphan  boy.' 
— But  the  fudden  death  of  his  mother  after  the  queftion,  is,  like 
^\  fudden  gric(-flrokcs,  narrative  or  dramatic,  founded  on  obfer^ 

va^po^ 
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vatious  fo  rare  in  real  nature,  that^  when  adopted  as  poetic  inci« 
dents,  they  ftrike  us  as  made  fOT  the  poem,  rather  than  as  de« 
tluced  from  truth. 

<  Symptoms  of  love/  is  almoft  a  paraphrafe  on  Mrs  Barbauld's 
lbng»  *  Come  here»  fond  youth ;'  qT}  rather,  both  are  derived  front 
Sir  John  Suckling's  fong,  « Honeft  lover  whofbever.'  The  fymp^ 
toms  are  fo  very  fickly,  that  they  correfpond  more  with  the  idle 
fiancif ul  effeminacy  of  poetic  love,  which  has  defcended,  in  ex* 
aggerated  defcription,  from  bard  to  bard,  than  with  the  manly 
tendemefs  of  real  paiBon. 

In  the  fong,  p.  157,  the  thought  of  the  lad  verfe  is  put  too 
much  in  the  cold  form  of  a  fyllogifm. 

'  Love  as  the  foul  of  life  I  view  : 
Then,  if  the  foul  immortal  be, 
My  love  muft  be  immortal  too/ 
How^  different  from  the  lines  of  Floriani  which  it  imitates ! 
*  Si  P^me  eil  immortelle, 
L^amour  ne  Peft  il  pas  ?  * 
The  fame  reafoning  is  delicately  implied^  without  the  formality 
of  a  logical  demonllration. 

Of  the  fong,  p.  163,  the  firft  ftanza  is  light  and  elegant.  The 
fecond  is  fpoUed,  by  the  affedation  of  fomething  more.  The 
conceit  of  tones  binding  the  foul  in  fetters,  is  ridiculoufly  quaint ; 
and  the  eyes  of  an  expert  coquette  are  certainly  not  the  bell  in 
which  to  trace  every  feeling  as  it  rifes. 

The  *  Ode  to  Twilight '  is  in  lyrical  blank  verfe  *,  a  ftyle  fo  un- 
fuitable  to  our  language,  that,  inftead  of  the  ufual  ornament 
which  verfification  gives  to  thought,  tlie  greateft  excellence  of 
imagery  is  necefTary  to  give  ornament  to  the  verfe.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, too,  to  write  in  the  meafure  of  Collins,  on  a  fubje£l  fo 
iimilar  to  his  own. 

In  pafling  under  our  review  the  contents  of  this  interefting  mif« 
cellany,  though  the  praife  which  we  have  given  has  been  the 
praife  of  our  judgement,  as  well  as  of  our  gratitude,  we  own,  that  a 
little  felfilhnefs  has  been  mixed  with  our  cenfure  \  as,  in  corre£^« 
ing  the  mifapplication  of  Mrs  Opie's  powers,  we  looked  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  which  they  muft  afford  us,  whenever  they  are 
exerted  on  their  proper  obicdis.  By  her  marriage  with  a  cele. 
brated  artift,  (he  may  be  (aid  to  have  united,  in  conjugal  rivalry, 
two  of  the  moft  elegant  of  arts :  and  if,  as  we  truft,  {he  will 
fubmit  to  abandon  all  idle  decoration,  and  to  give  her  whole 
fancy  to  (implicity  and  tendemefs,  though  the  pencil  of  her  com- 
petitor  fliould  even  increafe  in  power,  <  ut  pi£tura  poefis'  will  be 
^  Compliment|  i^ot  of  flattery,  but  of  truth. 

Art. 
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Akt.XVIII.     Pvt£eChiraatrf^iSoi-iio2. 
Richud  Philips,  St  Paul'i.     i  vol.    8ra. 
/ 
■he  deGgn  of  this  bo«k  ippeutd  to  at  To  eztremelj  reprdwu. 
Cble,  and  fo  capaUe,  even  in  the  banda  of  a  blockhead,  of 
iflg  pain  to  families  and  indiTidiials,  that  we  confidcfcd  it  as  a 

oDJr£l  of  liteiarr  police,  and  bad  prepared  it  for  a  rnj  fevcre 
ftilemcnt.  Upon  the  perufal  of  the  book,  bowerer,  we  vcrc 
ire);  difarmed.  It  appears  to  be  written  by  fome  Tery  iiuia- 
t  fcribblcr,  who  feels  himfelf  under  the  neccflitj  of  diniag, 
1  who  preferves,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work«  that  dc- 
e  of  good  humour,  which  the  tcrroi  of  indkiment  hj  our  Lord 

King  is  to  well  calculated  to  infpirc.  It  is  of  fome  import- 
e,  too,  that  grown-up  countrT-gcntlcmcQ  (hould  be  habituated 
tead  printed  books  {  and  fuch  m»j  read  a  ilory-book  about 
ir  living  friends,  who  would  read  nothing  eUe. 
iVe  fuppofe  the  bookfellers  have  authors  at  two  difierent  prices  ; 
fcwhodo  writegraminatically,  andtfaofewfaodonot;  and  tbat 
J  have  not  thought  fit  to  put  any  of  their  bell  hands  upon  tbi« 
rk.  Whether  or  not  there  may  be  any  improvement  on  this 
nt  in  the  next  volume,  we  requeft  the  biographer  will  at  Icaft 
e  ttt  fome  means  of  afcenatniiig  when  he  ia  comical,  and  wlten 
bus.     In  the  life  of  Dr  Rennell,  we  find  ibis  paflage : 

l)r  KeiiBcU  might  well  ItxA  farward  to  tbe  higbetl  dignities  in  the 
RbUlhment ;  but,  if  our  information  be  right,  and  we  havt  no  tea- 

to  queftion  it,  tbi«  is  what  he  by  no  incu)i  either  expefli  or  courts, 
ere  is  a  primitive  limplkit^  in  thit  eicellctit  am,  nbidi  much  re- 
lUles  that  of  tbe  firft  prelaiet  of  the  Chriilian  church,  who  wei<e 
h  great  diflicult;  prevailed  tqnn  to  undertake  the  Ejnlcopal  office.* 


AkT.  XIX.     Spifar  VjfrtJrrnA,  Ut  Rrvoh^iomi  mOei. 
Par  j.  E.  Bonnet,     a  tom.  8»-o,     Paris. 

KOM  the  title  of  this  book,  we  expelled  nothing  but  crude  and 
cmpitical  abfunlity  ;  and,  from  the  report  of  its  having  been 
Millied  under  the  aufpices  of  Bonapane,  we  certainly  looked 
a  little  republican  adulation,  and  fome  few  fuggcflkms  as  to 
blcflingi  of  a  military  go«rnnicnt.  Upon  tfie  whole,  how- 
T,  we  haTC  been  agiveabty  difappointcd.  The  work  bu  cvi- 
itly  been  cumpofed  with  much  pains  and  deliberation.  It  is 
iiicn  with  great  camlour  and  impaniality,  and  cootains  an  ani- 
il«d  pndfuccin<^  tcwum  of  moU  of  the  memorable  events  that 
tirguiih  tlic  French  Kevehition.   The  theory  and  cb&ivations, 

indeed} 
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indeed,  ure  tbr  the  moft  part  mher  dull  and  inlignifictnt ;  but 
thev  are  prefented  to  the  reader  with  a  rery  judicious  parGmony  1 
and  the  fubje^  is  fo  little  bbtruded  on  his  notice^  that  it  is  for- 
tanately  very  poflible  to  go  over  the  whole  work,  without  erer 
TccoUe^ng  that  it  is  an  efTay  on  the  art  of  making  revolutions 
tifeful. 

The  atrangement  of  the  book  is  almoft  as  unfoi tunsrte  as  its 
title*      Xhe  author  has  been  pleafed  to  diftribute  it  into  five  fee- 
tionSf   of  whicK  the  four  laft  might  have  been  very  conveniently 
ipared  \  and  expedls  his  readers  to  intereft  themfelves  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Pope's  dominions,  after  having  engaged  them 
vrith  the  downfal  of  Louis^  and  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte.    The 
fir  ft  fe£lion  begins  with  a  few  trite  aphorifms  about  fovereigns, 
and  old  governments,  ^nd  fecretaries  of  (late ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  illufirate  thefe;^rfm^/(fx(as  they  are  called)  by  a  rapid  and  ]ive« 
ly  fketch  of  that  train  of  events  that  brought  the  revolution  in 
France  to  a  confummation.     This  review,  which  is^  in  reality, 
the  only  interefting  part  of  the  performance,  extends  to  the  middle 
of  the  fecond  volume,  and  makes  way  for  a  pra£Ucal  illuftration 
of  the  preceding  doArines,  by  the  recent  diforders  and  prefent  &. 
tuation  of  Rome.    This  application  of  revolutionary  fcience, 
ifvhich  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  work,  appears  to  us  fo 
ftrange  and  injudicious,  that  we  had  fome  difficulty  in  perfuading 
ourfelves  that  the  author  had  not  fome  concealed  meaning,  or  fe- 
cret  alludon  to  a  more  interefting  obje£l.    What  /peculator  in 
his  fenfes,  indeed,  would  think  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any 
meafure  of  policy,  by  its  effe&  on  a  government  fo  anomalous  as 
that  of  Rome  I  It  has  no  trade,  no  army,  no  navy,  no  heredita- 
ry ariftocracy.    The  allegiance  of  its  fubjcAs  depends  upon  fu- 
perdition  ;  thefovereign  rules  in  right  oi  St  Peter;  and  all  the 
governors,  and  mod  of  the  governed,  are  ecclefiaftics.  The  prince 
is  eledive  *,  and  neither  he  nor  his  elediors  can  have  any  lawful 
children,  or  any  connexions  by  affinity.     It  maintains  the  rights 
of  an  InquiGtion,  and  holds  out  a  perpetual  encouragement  to 
ccHbacv  and  beggary.    The  idiofyncrafy  of  fuch  a  conftitution 
certainly  affi)rds  no  room  for  analogical  inference,   as  to  any 
other  European  government*,   and  to  reafon  from  its  deftiny, 
as  to  the  utility  of  revolutions  and  Counter-revolutions,  in  gene- 
ral, is  like  judging  of  the  qualities  of  a  drug,  by  its  operation 
on  a  paralytic  or  an  idiot.    It  is  a  fad,  too,  that  muft  ztk£k  the 
analogical  argument  not  a  little,  that  Rome  has  not  really  ex- 
perienced either  a  revolution  or  a  counter-revolution.  It  has  boen 
fubjugated  and  evacuated  by  an  external  enemy ;  but  has  never 
undergone  that  internal  fermentation,  from  which  alone  revolu* 
tionary  principles  can  arife.    We  leave  ^e  example  of  Rome, 

thq^efore, 
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therefore,  to  thofe  who  can  more  clcarlj  perceiTC  the  fotEinlitf 
of  its  application. 

<'rhe  art  of  making  rerolutions  ufeful,*  confifts,  according 
to  M.  Bonnet,  in  a  few  verv  fimple  obfenrances.    Wc  are   to 
wait,  it  appearSi  till  the  mifchievous  and  turbulent  have  prcttjr 
nearljr  exterminated  each  other,  and  the  people  are  fatiated  with 
innovation,  and  quieted  by  terror: — then  we  are  to  wreft  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  declining  fa£bions,  to  addrc6  ourfelv^s 
to  old  prejudices,  and  to  condu^  every  thing  with  the  mildeft^ 
gentled,  and  fteadieft  wifdom.     We  are  to  reftoie  whatever  has 
been  improperly  taken  away ;  but,  at  the  (ame  time,  to  take  ad- 
irantage  of  the  general  fubverfion,  to  get  rid  of  ancient  grievan- 
ces, and  introduce  new  improvements.     *  Who,'  fays  M.  Bon- 
net, *  would  rebuild  a  Gothic  church  by  the  fide  of  the  Pan« 
theon  ? '    h  will  readily  be  admitted,    that  there  is  no  great 
profundity  in  thefe  remarks ;  and  that  M.  Bonnet's  maxims  are 
at  lead  as  Gmple  as  they  are  falutary^ 

His  recipe  for  preventing  revolution,  feems  to  indicate  a  bold- 
er  practice,  however,  than  his  fyftem  of  cure.     It  is  his  leading 
argument  upon  this  fubjc£t,  that  revolutions  have  always  been 
occafioned,  in  monarchial  governments,  by  the  Sovereign's  de- 
parture from  the  prerogatives  of  his  office.     The  philoiophy  of 
modern  times  has  mfefled  the  throne  itfelf.     Kings  tacitly  re- 
cognize the  fovcreignty  of  the  people  \  they  fubjc^  their  couo- 
cils  to  their  cenfure ;  they  publifh  des  ccmptes  rendues ;  they  for- 
get that  their  authority  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  its 
bold  and  uninterrupted  exercife ;  they  expofe  all  the  reafons  and 
motives  of  their  conduiSt ;  they  are  contented  with  having  the 
virtue,  and  the  wifdom  of  their  fubjeAs.     There  is  fome  faga- 
city»  unqueftionabiy,    in  thefe  obfervations  ^  but  tliey  are  evi- 
dently adapted  to  an  abfolute  monarchy,  and  have  but  little  ap- 
plication to  a  free  conilitution.    The  peribn  of  the  Sovereign 
ihould  indeed  be  inviolable ;  but  where  his  minifters  are  refpon- 
fible,  though  it  may  fometimes  be  wife  to  ad,  without  waiting 
for  the  public  approbation,  the  account  mull  be  rendered  at  the 
long-run ;  and  difcontents  will  be  aggravated,  inftead  of  being 
repreifcrcl,  by  any  attempts  to  withhold  it.     M.  Bonnet's  maxims, 
vtc  apprehend,  will  never  anfwer  in  England :  but  in  his  own 
country,  they  are  probably  very  judicious;  and  will  ferve  equal- 
ly well  for  its  old  Monarch,  or  its  new  Confuh 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  M.  Bonnet's  cotdp  ixUfur 
h  revolution  hrangaife  ;  nor  even  undertake  to  prefent  our  readers 
with  an  analyCs  of  its  contents.  The  greater  part  of  the  facis, 
of  courfe,  arc  very  generally  known  ;  though  new  lights  are  oc- 
cafionally  thrown  upon  fome  of  them,  that  might  be  important, 
if  the  author  had  fpecificd  bis  authorities  \  and|  throughout  the 

whole, 
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ixrhole,  yjfre  meet  with  a  fagacity  of  obfervation,  that  is  not  to  be 
difcovered  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  this  produdion. 

He  does  ample  juftice  to  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
feems  to  have  formed  a  prettv  corred  eftimate  of  his  chara£ier. 
He  was  rained,  he  fays,  by  nis  philofophy,  and  by  an  imprudent 
attempt  to  reconcile,  with  the  fun£lions  of  monarchy,  fome  fpe* 
culative  mayims,  as  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  people.  He  was 
indecifive,  alfo,  and  inexperienced  ;  and  loft  the  afie£tion  of  his- 
ariftocratic  counfellors,  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  po- 
pular paTty. 

*  Louis  XVI,  *  fays  M.  Bonnet,  *'  was  in  reality  extremely  well 
uiformed  ;  but  conduced  himfelf  fo  unikilfully,.  that  he  was  generally 
coniidered  as  both  ignorant  and  itnpld.  Though  conilitutionally  ti- 
mid, he  was  by  no  means  a  coward  y  yet  kis  courage  partook  more  of 
the  reiignatlon  of  t  prieft,  than  the  bravery  of  a  ^ing  ^  and  his  deaths 
accordingly,  was  like  that  of  a  holy  martyr.  ^ 

Thefe  defers  in  the  royal  charadier,  however,  are  a&  far  front 
obfcuring  the  virtues  of  his  heart  and  difpofition,  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  M«  Bonnet,  as  they  are  from  alleviating,  in  hi&  eyes,  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers. 

*  The  blow, '  fays  he,  *  which  (hould  be  referved  for  the  enormities 
of  incorrigible  tyranny,  was  brought  down  upon  him,  by  the  goodnefs 
of  his  difpofition,  by  the  love  he  bore  to  his  people,  and  the  dete Na- 
tion he  always  exprefled  for  profligacy.  He  was  accufed  of  tyranny, 
prccifcly  becaufe  he  pofleiTed  that  excedlve  lenity  of  chara6ler,  that  is 
frequently  a  defed  in  a  Sovereign,  as  it  fo  far  obliterates  the  recol- 
ledUon  of  neccffary  fc verities,  that  fadlion  is  enabled  to  mifreprefent 
them  as  proofs  of  unqualified  defpotifm.  * 

When  we  combine  this  warm  vindication  of  the  late  Monarch, 
with  the  praife  that  is  laviihed  throughout  the  whole  work  on 
Bonaparte,  and  efpecially  with  the  paflage  where  M.  Bonnet 
fays,  that  <  the  Conful  meets  with  no  .oppoGtion,  except  from 
thofe  who  foolifhly  expeA  tkat  every  thing  can  be  re-eftabrt/hed  at 
encet '  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  imagine,  that  he  confiders  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  government  as  a  ftep  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe.  M.  Bonnet  has  dedicated  a  whole  chapter  to  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  chances  for  fuch  a  reftoration  ;  and  concludes,  after 
a  very  cool  inveftigation,  that  they  are  now  infinitely  more  def- 
perate  than  ever.  Since  the  eftabliOiment  of  the  republic,  a  ge- 
neration has  grown  up,  he  fays,  <  in  whofe  heads  the  idea  of 
royalty  is  an  exotic;*  and  almoft  all  who  lead  the  armies,  or  dt- 
re£l  the  councils  of  republican  France,  are  interefted  to  refift  a 
reftoration  that  would  deprive  them  of  diftin£tion  and  power. 
The  moft  zealous  partizans  of  the  throne  were  crulhed  under  its 
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rnins ;  tnd  the  tanks  6i  tbe  nobkflc  have  bee^  thinned  in  the  ar- 
mj  of  Cond^,  at  Qaiberon^  and  by  the  variouf  inclemencies  of  a 
twelve*yeaTi  exile.  The  prefeat  Pretender,  too,  he  obferves»  was 
not  popular  in  France ;  and  as  he  never  lived  in  it  with  the  pro- 
fpedl  ojf  reigningi  it  does  not  fo  readily  occur,  that  he  0)ould  be 
recalled  to  reign. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bonnet  is  molt  decidedly  of  opioioo^  that 
the  executive  power  (hould  be  declared  heredUary  in  the  faoiUy  of 
the  Firft  Conful,  with  a  fupplementary  provifion,  in  cafe  of  hi^ 
having  no  children.  This  is  a  meafure,  he  fays,  of  abfoluU  mctfi' 
ty  for  the  concentration  of  the  forces  of  government,  and  one 
which  will  not  only  put  a  (lop  to  hoftility,  but  even  to  difcontent. 
Of  Bonaparte  htmlelf,  he  fays,  <  that  thofe  who  know  him,  mult 
all  concur  in  putting  up  the  moft  ardent  prayers  for  the  undeter- 
minate  prolongation  of  his  days  *, '  and  <  that  fonune  has  favoured 
him,  throughout,  in  a  manner  fo  remarkabki  that  it  would  be  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence,  to  deny,  that  he  was  deftined  bj 
nature  for  the  place  he  now  fills. '  This  piety  and  optimifm,  we 
Tcrily  believe,  is  perfe£lly  orthodox  at  the  Thuilleries,  but  will 
probably  be  received  with  fome  fcruples  in  this  country. 

Among  the  pafTages,  in  which  M.  Bonnet  pretends  to  throw 
new  lights  on  the  hidory  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  moft  inte- 
r^fting  to  an  Englifh  reader,  is  that  in  which  he  makes  mention  of 
a  proje<^  of  Danton  for  faving  the  life  of  the  King,  by  the  affift* 
ance  of  this  country,  and  of  the  circumftances  that  occafioned 
its  mifcarriage.     We  infert  the  paflagc  at  length. 

*  Soon  after  the  iroprifonment  of  the  King,  Danton,  either  wearied 
of  the  fervice  of  Robefpierre,  or  difgufted  with  his  barbarity,  came 
to  the  refolution  of  facriHcing  his  own  popularity,  and  faving  the  life 
of  the  King,  upon  certain  conditions. 

*  With  this  view,  he  fcnt  a  confidential  emiffary  into  I^ngland,  with 
propoiitions  for  the  King's  deliverance  j  but  they  were  not  lillened  to» 
His  agent  then  contrived  to  communicate  his  inf\ru6lions,  in  a  more 
indire^  manner,  to  a  certain  French  nobleman,  whom  tbe  King  had 
always  confidered,  with  judice,  as  one  of  thofe  who  were  moft  fin- 
ccrcly  attached  to  him.  Thofe  who  were  to  fave  the  King,  would, 
of  courfe,  forfeit  alt  influence  in  France,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.  As  the  price  of  this  double  facrificc,  Danton  propoTed,  that 
a  fum  of  money,  fufKcient  to  fecure  the  necefiary  votes,  Ihould  be  de« 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  in  London,  payable  to  the  perfoni 
whom  he  (hould  fpecify,  imder  this  cxprefs  condition,  that  no  part  of 
it  ihould  be  exigible  till  the  King  was  in  £i{ety  in  a  neutral  terri- 
tory. 

*  The  nobleman  to  whom  this  plan  was  communicated,  was  bound 
in  honour  to  give  it  his  countenance  and  fupport  5  and,  accordingly, 
rorrefpondcd  with  fevcral  of  his  friends,  in  the  view  of  recommending 

it 
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it  to  the  belligerent  powers.  All,  howerer,  was  in  vain.  The  death 
cf  the  King  entered  into  the  plans  of  tnvafion.  One  party  wi(hed  the 
French  to  cover  themfelves  with  the  opprobrium  of  a  regicide  and  ju- 
diciarj  murder }  another  pretended  that  Louis  XVI.  was  himfelf  a 
democrat,  and  that  his  prefervation  would  but  injure  the  caufe  of  roj-* 
alty  :  £ven,  among  the  emigrants,  there  were  fome  who  received  the 
Bews  of  hb  execution  as  the  harbinger  of  their  own  triumph  ! 

^  The  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  andouhtedly  more  of  a  national 
crime  than  that  of  Charles  I.  Has  France,  then,  fiirpafled  England 
in  barbarity  ?  She  has  caufe,  indeed,  to  blufh  at  this  memorable  aft 
of  injuftice  -,  but  the  world  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  know,  that 
the  vindifHve  fpirit  of  Britain,  her  jealoufy,  and  her  envy,  (concurred 
in  producing  it.  England  was  guilty  of  the  King^s  death,  becaufe  ihe 
deliberately  choTe  to  let  him  perifh^^becaufe  ihe  might  have  faved 
hxnL,  and  did  not.  Thus,  all  the  wicke^efs  of  France  was  unequal 
to  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  murder,  without  the  co-operation  of  Britain.  * 

"We  certainly  pat  no  great  faith  ia  this  anecdote  i  but  we  would 

\ri(h  to  fee  it  difavowcd,  as  well  as  difcredited,  in  this  country  % 

and  have  inferted  it  in  that  expedatbn.     At  the  fame  time,  it  is 

amtifing  to  obferve  die  glaring  partiality  with  which  M.  Bonnet 

Attempts  to  apologize  for  his  countrymen,  at  the  expence  of  their 

fieighbours.    Englandi  it  feems,  is  gailtv  of  the  murder  of  Louis 

Xvl.  becaufe  ihe  did  not  bribe  his  muraercrs  to  let  him  elcape. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  conftrudive  murderi  ve  will  acknowtedge, 

of  which  we  never  heard  before ;  and  Auftria,  Spain^  and  BaxC' 

fia^  are  juft  as  guilty  of  it  as  England.    Nay,  according  to  the 

fame  rule,  all  thofe  countries,  and  France  herfelf,  were  acceilbry 

to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firft,  fince  their  united  treafures  might 

probably  have  made  fome  impreilion   upon  the  guards  of  the 

Royal  prifon,  if  not  upon  the  upright  members  of  the  High  Court 

of  Juftice  itfelf.    If  ^igland  was  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  King, 

(he  was  equally  guilty  of  all  the  murders  that  (ignalized  the  do* 

minion  of  the  terrorifts,  fince  a  much  fmaller  fum  could  proba* 

biy  have  delivered  their  vi&ims  from  the  guillotine,  and  enlight* 

ened  the  minds  of  their  revolutionary  judges  with  a  proper  con- 

vidlion  of  their  innocence.    Neither  Robcfpicrrc,  nor  Tmvillc, 

however,  feem  to  have  thought  of  pleading  this  in  their  vindi* 

cation. 

M.  Bonnet*s  book,  upon  the  whole,  docs  not  feem  very  likely 
to  attiad  the  fame  attention,  in  this  country,  which  we  under- 
ftand  it  to  have  obtained  in  France.  As  a  theory,  or  fpeculativc 
cflay,  its  prctenfions  to  celebrity  are  certainly  cxtremelv  flender  : 
As  an  hiftorical  memoir,  it  has  fome  value,  and  might  have  a 
chance  to  be  remembered  for  a  year  or  two,  if  the  reader  had 
any  means  of  appreciating  the  authenticity  of  what  is  original  in 
its  flatemeucs. 
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Art.  XX.  jt  Thanlfgivmg  for  Plenty^  and  Warnhig  agmnfi  Aomnce^ 
A  Sermon.  By  the  Reverend  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Staf^ 
ford,  and  Canon  Refidentiary  of  Litchfield.  London  :  Printed  for 
the  Author,  and  fold  by  Rivington,  St  Paul's  Church-yard.  8vo* 
24  pages.     1 80 1. 

* 

T^OR  the  fwarm  of  ephemeral  fermons  wluch  iflue  from  die 
-^  prefs,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  vanity  of  popular 
preachersi  who  are  pufitd  up,  by  female  praifes,  into  a  belief,  that 
what  may  be  delivered,  with  great  propriety,  in  a  chapel  full  of 
vifitors  and  friends,  is  fit  for  the  deliberate  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  decency  of  a  clergyman's 
private  life,  flattered  by  the  fedulous  politeneis  of  his  manners, 
or  mifled  by  the  fallacious  circumftances  of  voice  and  afltion. 
A  clergyman  cannot  be  always  confidered  as  reprehenfible  fot 
preaching  an  indiflPerent  fermon  \  becaufe,  to  the  adlive  piety, 
and  corre£t  life,  which  the  profeflion  requires,  many  an  excel- 
lent man  may  not  unite  talents  for  that  fpecies  of  compolition. 
Eut  every  man  who  prints,  imagines  he  gives  to  the  world  fome- 
thing  which  thev  had  not  before,  either  in  matter  or  ftyle  ;  that 
he  has  brought  forth  new  truths,  or  adorned  old  ones ;  and  when, 
in  lieu  of  novelty  and  ornament,  we  can  difcover  nothing  but 
trite  imbecillity,  the  law  mud  take  its  courfe,  and  the  delinquent 
fufl^cr  that  mortification  from  which  vanity  can  rarely  be  expedl- 
ed  to  efcape,  when  it  choofes  dullnefs  for  the  minifter  of  its  gra« 
tifications. 

The  learned  author,  after  obfcrvlng,  that  a  large  army  pray- 
ing, would  be  a  much  finer  fpeAacle  than  a  large  army  fighting, 
and  after  entertaining  us  with  the  old  anecdote  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  flood  of  tears,  proceeds  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  on  the 
late  fcarcity,  and  the  prefent  abundance  :  ,then,  dating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jews  were  governed  by  the  immediate  in- 
terference of  God,  and  informing  us,  that  other  people  cxpedl: 
not,  nor  are  taught  to  look  for  miraculous  interference,  to  punifh 
or  reward  them,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  the  vifitation  of  Providence, 
for  the  purpofes  of  trial,  warning,  and  corre£tion,  as  if  it  were  a 
truth  of  which  he  had  never  doubted. 

Still,  however,  he  contends,  though  the  Deity  does  interfere, 
it  would  be  prefumptuous  and  impious  to  pronounce  the  purpofes 
for  which  he  interferes  ;  and  then  adds,  that  it  has  pleafed  God, 
within  thefe  few  years,  to  give  us  a  mod  awful  Icflbn  of  the  va- 
nity of  agriculture  and  importation  without  piety,  and  that  he 
has  proved  this  to  the  convid\ion  of  every  thinking  mind. 

<  Though  he  interpofe  not  (fays  Mr  Nares)  by  pofitive  miracle, 
he  influences  bv  means  unknown  to  all  but  himfelf,  and  di- 
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Te£%s  the  winds,  the rain,  and  glorious  beams  of  heaven,  to  ex-^ 
ccute  his  judgements,  or  fulfil  his  merciful  defigns.' — Now, 
either  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  beams,  are  here  reprefented 
to  a£J:  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  they  arc 
not  :  If  they  are,  how  can  their  operations  be  confidered  as  a 
judgement  on  fins  ?  and  if  they  are  not,  what  are  their  extra- 
ordinary operations,  but  po fi tive  miracles  ?  So  that  the  Arch- 
deacon, after  denying  that  any  body  knows  when,  howy  and  why 
the  Creator  works  a  miracle,  proceeds  to  fpccify  the  time,  injlru^ 
menty  and  ohjeB  of  a  miraculous  fcarcity  \  and  then,  affuring  us 
that  the  dements  were  employed  to  execute  the  judgements  of. 
Providence,  denies  that  this  is  any  proof  of  a  pofitivc  miracle. 

Having  given  us  this  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  theological 
metaphyfics,  Mr  Nares  commences  his  attack  upon  the  farmers  ; 
accufes  them  of  cruelty  and  avarice  \  raifes  the  old  cry  of  mo- 
nopoly \    and  exprefles  fome  doubts,  in  a  note,  whether  the  bet- 
ter  way  would  not  be,  to  fubjeci  their  granaries  to  the  controul 
of    an  excifeman ;    and  to  levy  heavy  penalties  upon  thofe,  in 
whofc  pofleflion  corn,  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  to  be  fixed  by 
law,    (hould  be  found. — ^This  ftyle  of  reafoning  is  pardonable 
enough    in  thofe  who  argue  from  the  belly,  rather  than  the 
brains ;    but  in  a  well  fed  and  well  educated  clergyman,  who 
has   never  been  difturbcd,  by  hunger,  from  the  free  exercife  of 
cultivated  talents,  it  merits  the  fevered  reprehenfion.     The  farm- 
er has  it  not  in  his  power  to  raifc  the  price  of  com ;  he  never 
has  fixed,  and  never  can  fix  it.     He  is  unqucflionably  juftified  in 
receiving  any  price  h^can  obtain  ;  for  it  happens,  very  beautiful- 
ly,   that   the  cflFeft  of  his  efforts  to  better  his  fortune,  is  as 
beneficial  to  the  public,  as  if  their  motive  had  not  been  felfifh. 
The  poor  arc  not  to  be  fupportcd,  in  time  of  famine,  by  abate- 
ment of  price  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  fubfcription 
of  refidentiary  canons,  archdeacons,  and  all  men  rich  in  public 
or  private  property;  and  to  thefe  fubfcriptions,  the  farmer  Oiould 
contribute  according  to  the  amount  of  his  fortune.     To  infift 
that  he  (hould  take  a  Itfs  price,  when  he  can  obtain  a  greater, 
is  to  infift  upon  laying  on  that  order  of  men,  the  whole  burden 
of  fupporting  the  poor  \  a  convenient  fyflem  enough,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  rich  ecckfiaitic  \  and  objectionable  only,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
practicable, pernicious,  and  unjuit. 

The  qucftion  of  the  torn  trade,  has  divided  focicty  into  two 
parts — tliofe  who  have  any  talents  ibr  reafoning,  and  thofe  who 
have  not.  We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  taking  any 
notice  of  errors  that  have  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  unanlwer- 
ably  expofed  \  but,  when  they  are  echoed  from  the  bench  and 
the  pulpit,  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  may  perhaps  communicate 
TojL.  X.  NO.  I.  I  fome 
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(omc  degree  of  importince  to  the  fillieft  and  moil  eztnragaiitr 
<lo£krinct. 

No  rcaibning  can  be  more  radically  cnoncom,  than  that  vpotfc 
which  the  wh^  of  Mr  Nam's  ^nrmon  is  founded*    The  moft 
bcncfolenty  the  moft  chriftian,  and  the  noft  profitable  oondu^ 
the  farmer  can  pvrfue,  is,  to  fell  his  commodhies  for  the  h^iefc 
price  he  can  powblir  obtain.    This  advice^  we  diink,  is  not  iia 
any  great'  danger  of  being  rejeded.     We  wifli  we  were  eqnallv" 
ftire  of  fuccefsy  in  couniclling  the  Rererend  Mr  Nares  to  attend 
in  future^  to  praAical,  rather  than  theoretical  qucftions    about 
provifions.     lie  may  be  a  verji  ho(^ttabte  archdeacon ;  but 
thing  (hort  of  a  po/Uina  miracU  can  make  him  an  acute  realbacr. 


Art.  XXI.  Tb'i  Journal  of  Frederuh  Humtmiu^s  Travtlsf  from  Cain>> 
to  Mourzt)uk»  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  FezxaD,  in  Afirica,  m 
the  year«  1797-9*     London.     NicoUu^    \Bbz» 

11  is  known  to  our  readers  that  in  the  yeai  17981  fereral 
public-fpiritcd  indiTiduala  formed  themfehtes  into  an  Aflb-^ 
aiAtton  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  difcoTcries  in  the  interior 
of  Attica.  From  various  unfortunate  accidents,  and  partty,  no' 
doubt,  from  deficiency  of  funds,  litik  progrefs  was  for  fome  time 
n^.tde  in  the  purfuit  of  this  very  interefting  objeft..  But,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1 79^7,  Mr  Park  rctumcd  from  exploring  the 
courfe  of  the  Niger,  and  the  territories  fituated  in.  its  vicinity  ^ 
and  although  he  failed  hi  his  attempts  to  reach  the  great  towns< 
which  he  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  information  aflSbrded  bf 
his  narrative  is,,  without  doubt,  exticmely  important. 

The  volume  m  w  before  us»  contains  an  account  of  the  fucee& 
which  has  attcntied  tiie  commencement  o£  another  expedition^, 
undcrtuken  under  the  Society's  patronage. 

Frederick  Homcman,  a  natiiie  of  Germany,  united  that  ftrengtlL 
of  contlitution  and  enterprising  fpirit^  which  voyages  of  difcovery 
fo  eminently  rtquire.  At  the  Society's  expence,  he  received  the 
ruiliments  of  Oriental  literature  in  tlu:  Univerfity  of  Gottingen. 
In  1 797,  h^  nroceeded  to  £gypt»  through  France ;  where  he  met 
with  every  atlittance  from  that  liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit  which 
has  always  dircAed  thj  faentiiic  circles  of  Paris,  ^ter  a  re&* 
denceof  near  twelve  ninths  at  Cairo,  during  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  fauiguagc,  and,  in  fome  degree,  habituated  to 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  be  was  enabled,  by  tlu:  polite  atten- 
tion of  Bonapnrte^  (who  waa  at  that  time  piUaging  Egypt»  un- 
der the  tnble  di^uifc  of  a  muflulnian,  a  man  of  (cicnce,  and  a 
frtcod  04  iibeny)*  to  join  the  caravan  oi  merchants  and  pt^rim». 
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on  their  return,  from  the  Eaft,  to  the  inland  kingdoms  of  Africai 

t^revious    to  his  departure,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  in 

his  fervice»  Jofcph  FrendenbUrg,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who 

had,  t^relve  years  before,  been  forced  to  embrace  *^he  Mahometan 

faith,    and  had  acquired^    during  that  period,  from  intercodrfe 

^xrith    the    natives,   and  various  journeys  to  Mscca,   i  conipltte 

knowledge  of  (he  language,  religion,  and  cuftonis  of  the  muflul- 

mans    in    thofe  parts  of  the  Eaft.     Afluming  the  chara£ler  of 

a    Mahometan    merchant   from  the   northern   pi'ovinces  of  the 

Torkifh  empire,  and  accompanied  by  ^rendenburg  as  his  inter* 

preter,    Mr  Homeman  proceeded  with  the  caravan,  in.  a  wefterly 

dirc£iion,  acrofs  the  great  defart  which   feparates  K^ypt  from 

the  reft  of  Africa ;  and,  after  a  joUrnej^  of  confiderable  fatigue, 

arrived  at  the  Oafis  of  Siwah  ;  one  of  thofe  fertile  fpots,  which, 

Ctuated   in  the  midft  of  pathJeis  fands,  and  only  approached  by 

Vhe  <   fhip  of  the  defart,'  have  prefented  to  the  imagination  of 

Ae  Orientals^  the  refemblance  of  iflands  in  the  ocean.     Siwah  is 

a  fmall  independent  ftate,  nominally  in  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan, 

kut  governed  by  a  number  of  (heiks,  whofe  contentions  are  pro- 

dudive    of  frequent   tumult  and  bloodflied.     Dates  form  the 

l^rincipal  part  of  its  produce,  and  are  at  once  the  chief  article  ot 

exchange  with  the  caravan,  and  the  meafure  by  which  all  value 

IS  regulated  in  the  country :  Tet  money  b  not  Unknown  among 

the  Siwahans;  for  we  are  informed  <  that  a  large  garden  is 

Valued  at  4  to  600  real-patuacks,  or  imperial  dollars:'     p.  15. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  by  Bruce,  iv.  406,  in  his 

account  of  Atbara ;  where,  it  feems,  coarfe  cloths,  of  a  parcicu* 

lar  fize,  manufadiured  in  Teawa,  pafs  current,  although  metal 

coins  are  alfo  in  ufe. 

In  Siwah,  our  travellet  did  not  fail  to  vifit  the  riiins  difcovered 
Dy  Browne,  and  fuppofed  by  Major  Rennqll  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But  he  was  prevented 
from  examining  this  intcrelting  fpot,  by  the  jraioufy  of  the  na<* 
lives,  who  began  to  fufpe£l  that  he  was  an  inhdei^  as  foon  as  they 
perceived  him  gratifying  his  cUriofity.  Accordingly,  his  account 
of  the  ruins  is  by  no  means  fo  accurate  or  full,  as  that  which  has 
been  given  by  the  original  difcoverer. 

After  refting  in  this  friiitful  territory  for  fome  days,  the  cara* 
Van  again  entered  the  defart,  and  proceeded  towards  Fezzan.  But 
it  had  not  travelled  far,  when  the  Siwahans  overtook  it,  for  the 
purpofe  of  plundering  the  meichants,  under  pretence  of  afliiling 
them  againil  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  When  this  device  failed,  th.y 
accufed  the  merchants  of  travelling  with  infidels  ^  and  demanded 
that  Mr  Homeman  and  his  interpreter  (hould  be  inllantly  feiz^-d. 
.The  latter,  whofe  imprudence  had  occaiioned  thcfe  fufpicions, 
gave  himfelf  Up  for  loit  \  but  Mr  Hornemati's  pref&oce  of  mm  J 
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(kved  tfienr  both.  He  addrefled  the  Siwahans  with  finnnefis; 
upbraided  them  for  their  unworthy  conduct ;  and,  by  readibg 
the  Koran,  removed  all  doubts  oi  his  being  a  true  muflulman. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  alarm  which  this  affair  occaGoned, 
Frendenburg  had  buried  all  the  papers^  in  a  neighbouring  b(^ 
from  which  they  could  not  afterwards  be  recovered. 

Our  travellers  now  proceeded  to  Augila  ;  where  they  remained 
fome  time.  Their  numbers  being  increafed  by  the  merchants  of 
this  dillrid^i  they  purfued  their  journey  ;  and,  after  fufiering. 
extreme  fatigue  in  croffing  the  Black  Uarutcb,  a  mountainous 
tradl,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mons  Ater,  they 
reached  the  territory  of  Fczzan,  paffed  through  fome  of  the 
iinaller  towns,  and  arrived  at  Mourzouk,  the  capital>  on.  the  J  7th 
of  November* 

The  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  a  territory  of  ^o  miles*  in  lengthy 
and  aoo  in  breadth,  exclufive  of  the  defarts,  is  thinly  pec^led 
by  about  70,000.  inhabitants,  of  a  (hort  (lature,  deep  brown  com- 
plexion, and  regular  features ;  profelling,  without  exception^ 
the  Maliometan  religion  ;  and  governed  by  a  bultan,  who  pays 
tribute  to  the  Bafhaw  of  Tripoli,  but  rules  in  his  own  dominions 
with  unlimited  power.  In  theory^  indeed,  we  might  be  apt  to^ 
imagine  that  ibme  check  is  provided  to  his  defpotic  authority  ^ 
for  the  office  of  Gadi>  or  head  of  the  law  and  the  church,  has, 
lince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  race  of  Sultans,  been 
hereditary  in  one  family  ;  and  that  minifter  pofleffes  very  great 
influence  with  the  people.  But  this  anomaly  in  a  government 
fo  tyrannical,  is  immediately  explained  ;  for  the  Sultan  has  the 
power  of  naming  the  member  of  the  family  who  (hall  fucceed  to 
the  office  at  each  vacancy  :  And  fo  imperfeftly  are  the  limits  of 
the  Cadi's  power  defined,  that  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  claim 
the  right  even  of  criminal  jurifdiflioiu 

The  royal  revenue  arifes  from  the  domains  of  the  crown,  frota 
a  fort  of  land-tax^  and  from  the  arbitrary  requifitions  which  the 
Sultan  continually  impofes..  Lands  are  affigned  for  the  fupport 
of  the  princes ;  but  they,  too,  levy  occafionai  contributions  on  the 
people,  by  armed  bodies  of  their  flaves. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  throne  has  been  veded  in  the  eldeft 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  apparently  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  minority :  but,  as  might  eafily  be  cxpe£ked,  the 
confequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  an  inevitable  appeal  to  the 
fword,  when  the  Sultan  leaves  children  of  fufficient  age  tQ 
govern. 

The  great  officers  of  ftatc,  who  arc  frecbom,  have  no  influence 
whatever.  Here,  as  in  all  defpotic  countries  where  the  prince 
docs  not  rule  by  deputy,  flavery  alone  difarms  his  jealoufy  j  and 
bis  confidence  is  given  to  the  Mamelukes  of  the  court.     Our 
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vnll  reco]le£b,  that  in  Sennaar  a  (imilar  preference  is 
conilantly  beftowed  on  flaves  \  infomuch  that  Mr  Bruce  has 
l>een  led  into  the  ftrange  notion,  that  flavery  is  there  a  fUuation 
of  envied  pre-eminence,  and  a  mark  of  fuperior.rank«  The.French 
travellers  in  Perfia  have  fallen  into  a  fimilar  miflake ;  and  one 
of  them  has  not  fcrupled  to  affert,  that  the  title  of  Koulam' 
Shahy  or  royal  flave^  ^is  equivalent  to  that  of  Duke  or  Marquis  in 
France. 

The  climate  of  Fezsan  h  no  lefs  unfavourable  to  corporeal, 

tfian  its  government  is  inimkal  to  mental  eaertion.     At  no  fea- 

.  ion  do 'the  natives  enjoy  a  temperate  air.     In  Summer  the  heat 

is  intolerable,  even  to  Africans.^  and  an  inliabtcant  of  the  North 

'finds  the  coid  of  Winter  f<jvQre. 

The  indolence  and  li(llef8  4na^ivity^prod^ced  by  rthefc  caufes, 

J>revent  the  foil  from  receiving  that  cultivation  of  which  it  is 
iifceptible.  Dates  alone  are  produced  in  abundance;  grain  is 
.imported  from  the  North ;  and  animal  food  is  fo  fcarce»  that  the 
tlelcription  of  a  wealthy  man  at  Mouczouk  is,  <  one  who  eats 
bread  and  meat  every  day. '  A  fcanty  fubfiftence  of  d^tes  an^ 
farinaceous  pap,  feafoned  but  rarely  with  a  little  rancid  oil  or  fat, 
contributes  to  .increafe  the  natural  languor  and  debiiitjr  of  this 
j)cople, 

"•  J^Tenm  ihofe  parts  ^ fays  Mr.Horncman)  where  the  raoc  msgr  be 

^fuppoCcd  to  be  ameliorated 'by  a  mixture  with  the  Arabs,  there  is  no 

energy  of  charadter,  no  induftry.  Arts  and  manufa^ures  will  of  courfe 

'fuppTy  but  a  poor  and  fcanty  copter,  exhibiting  few  articles,  and  no 

ingenuity.     Throughout  Mourzouk,  -1  could  not  find  one  fingle  fkilful 

anificer  in  any  trade  or  work  ;  indeed,  there  are  no  other  tradefmen  but 

'ihoemakers  and  fmiths.   The  latter  work  every  metal  without  dilliodion;; 

and  the  fame  man  who  forges  ihoes  for  the  .Sultan's  horfe,  makes  rings 

for  his  pnuceiFes.     The  women,  indeed,  fabricate  coarfe  woollen  cloths, 

'Called  abbe^i   but,ifor  the  goodnefs  pr  value  of  their  manufacture,  the 

.reader  may  ibrm  his  own  eiUmate,  when  told  that  the  weaver's  (huttle  is 

unknown,  and. that  the  woof  is  inferted  into  the  warp  t^^read  by  thread, 

and  the  whole  worked  folcly  by  the  hand.  ^     p.  70. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined^  ithat  a  country  of  this  de^ription 
furnifhed  but  few  materials  ibr  an  intereiling  narrative.  Indeed, 
the  only  circumftance  from  which  Fezzan  derives  .any  import- 
ance, is  its  fituation  in  the  centre  of  the  caravan  tracks.  It  thus 
4)ecomes  a  market  where  merchants  meet,  in  their  paiTage  to  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Africa,  and  lay  in  a  (look  of  water  and  dates, 
almoft  the  only  native  commodities  of  the  country.  The  articles 
'which  thefe  caravans  brmg  from  the  interior,  are  chiefly  flaves, 
ieathersi  and  gold  duit.  in  return  for  which,  they  carry  back 
j^ce-anns,  trinkets,  and  other  goods  of  European  workmanfliip ; 
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together  with  the  more  coftlj  produdi^ns  and  manu£i£iQr€t  of 
the  Eaft. 

Such  are  ^he  leading  feature$  of  the  general  (ketch  wlndi 
Mr  Horncman  has  giyen  us  of  this  unintercftin^countrjr.  Of 
Mourzouk,  the  capital,  it  is  rather  fingular  that  he  gives  no  de<i 
fcription,  although  he  refided  there  fix  month$.  During  Aim 
time,  he  and  his  interpreter  Frendenburg  were  attacked  with  die 
pouiitry  fcrver,  ^hich  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  Mr  Horpeman* 
after  his  recovery,  went  to  TripoU  ;  from  whence  he  ^anunittea 
his  journal  J  btit  unfortunately  he  has  negfe^ed  to  give  anf 
narrative  of  the  journey  from  Mourzouk  to  f he  coaR,  although 
this  track  of  country  is  as  little  known  as  that  between  Cairo  and 
Fczzan,  and  can  fcarcely  be  lefs  intereiUng.  After  remaining 
fome  time  at  Tripoli,  he  returned  to  Mourzouk  y  from  whence 
he  tranfmitted  various  notice?  refpeAing  the  anterior  of  Afrioi, 
derived  from  the  information  of  di^erent  natives  and  travellers 
with  whom  he  converfed.  In  hi^  laft  letter,  dated  April  160O9 
he  informs  the  Society  that  he  is  in  perfe£^  health,  and  on  the 
^ve  of  departing  with  the  caravan  for'fiournu,  whore  he  intends 
to  join  the  grea^  carayan  for  Ca(hm| ;  wifely  propofing  to  avoid 
(he  manifold  dange^  that  attend  ^  protra^ed  iefi4enoe  in  one 
place. 

Qefides  the  journal  of  Mr  Hpmen\an>  and  hi$  other  commnni* 
f:ations,  ti)e  volume  now  before  us  contains  prefatory  matter,  an<^ 
fm  Appendix,  occupying  nearly  double  the  fpace  auotted  to  the 
ira£l  which  forms  the  occafion  of  the  publication* 

It  is  not  very  tafy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  a  long  introdu£Uon 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Ayilliam  Young,  tlie  fecretary  and  editor ; 
as  the  prejace  contains  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  tp  be  detailed 
rcfpefting  the  prefent  publicatibn.  This  «  IntroduAory  May  * 
occupies  fifteen  pages  pf  laboured  and  pompous  panegyric  upon 
the  inilitution  i  m  the  courfe  of  which  th^  author  recapitulates 
the  fertices  it  has  rendered  to  fcience  ;  and  views,  with  gitat 
complacency,  the  advantages  likely  to  refUlt  from  its  labours. 

In  the  ftyle  of  a  declamation  of  this  fort,  we  naturally  look 
for  (qualities  which  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  more  fubftantial 
produdioiis.  As  it  is  evidently  unneceflary,  it  ihould  at  leait  have 
bcc 

Sir 

fferpctual  affection  of  depth,  and  ludicrotis  attempt  at  abitnio 
ion ;  which  feemsj  according  to  the  baronet's  opinion,  to  confift 
\i\  a  careful  fuppreflibn  of  the  articles,  and  a  conitant  fubftitutioi^ 
pf  the  fingular  for  the  plural  nuinber.  So  accurately  is  this  rule 
pbferved,  that  we  (hould  have  fuppofed  the  author  to  be  defirpu^ 
gply  pf  attaining  mercai^iiie  concifencfs  in  his  compofition,  if  the 
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intenie  obfcurity  of  paflages  like  the  fdiowtng  Iiad  not  convinced 
usy  that  be  confiders  the  method,  juft  mentioned,  as  a  fimplc 
•receipt  for  philoibphical  writing. 

'  Of  the  further  progreOi  of  thig  accomplifhed  traveller,  the  editor 
;forbear8  to  intimate  delign  or  fuggeftion.  The  feafon  of  mere  expeda** 
tion  and  conjecture  is  gone  'by.  It  were  idle,  indeed,  at  this  penod  of 
ad^ual  dtfcoTeiy,  to  hacard  {urmife  for  future  correCHon  on  e&pert^ 
'inent.*      p.  13. 

"With  regard  to  the  matter  of  this  performance,  upon  farther  rof- 
£e£iionit  occurs  to  us,  that  we  have  rather  been  too  hafty  in  de« 
icribing  it  as  an  ufelefs  eulogium.  Fofllbly  it  may  contain  a  great 
^eal  more  than  we  were  aware  of.    In  the  folloMring  apothegm, 

for  inftance,   much  valuable  truth  may  be  concealed;   and  wc 

lament  our  inabili^  to  obtain  aglimpfe of  it. 

*  Knowledge  a£bii^y  acquired,  demands,  in  the  future  difplay,  merelf 
accuracy  and  precifiaii,  as  the  guides  to  further  fuccels.'     p.  14. 

It  18  true,  we  cannot  imaeine  by  what  rule  of  proponion  the 
luccefsfur  Journey  of  one  aaventurer  is  made  to  difcipline  ano^ 
ther  fetting  out  in  a  dsfierent  track,  and  to  render  the  objed  of 
his  expedition  definite  and  attainable.  Tet  the  Society  appears 
to  be  poflefied  of  fome  fuch  method  of  computation,  if  we  rightly 
tinderftand  the  following  paflage. 

*  The  Society  is  confirmed  in  its  purpofe,  and  alTured  of  its  obje^ 
and  of  the  means  of  attainment.  Its  travdlcrs  will  not*  in  future,  ruft 
on  with  zealous,  but  unadvifed  curiofity,  or  hefitate  in  the  dark,  and  on 
unfounded  apprehenfions  ;  but,  difciplined  and  educated,  proceed,  with 
a  fpint  correifted  and  confirmed  by  knowledge  and  precaution,  towards 
xertaia  purpofes  and  ends.'    p.  la* 

And  from  another  paflage  we  learn,  that  Major  Rennell  is  an 
adept  in  this  occalt  foience  :  for  he 

^^*  hath  corre6tcd  the  map  of  Africat  with  a  learning  and  fagacity 
which  Aaiif  convtrtai  amjidun  into  JmonvUdge ;  and,  on  experience  of 
tbofe  who  have  explored  parts  of  that  great  continent,  given  contidcnce 
to  each  future  traveller  who  may  viiit  iu  rcmoieft  regions.'     ^'uL 

The  Introduction,  lifter  a  notice  of  the  expcnce  attending  the 
Society's  inquiries,  concludes  with  that  fpecies  of  folicitation, 
which  coniitts  in  a  digmfied  refufal  to  folicit. 

*  The  Society  cannot  condrfcend  to  folicitation  ;  nor  is  k  necelTary. 
7t  will  fu£Bce  that,  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  they  fugged  to  their  coun- 
trymen, that,  under  proper  patronage,  and  with  the  means  of  extend- 
ing their  refearches,  the  conctufion  will  he  of  adiwuUage  jto  Great  Britain^ 
f0jffric0f  and  to  the  worii.'    pu  15. 
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While  a  Society,  fo  eminently  diftinguiflied  by  the  aicfulne& 
^f  its  views,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  greater  part  of  its  a&iie 
members,  indead  of  leaving  its  deeds  to  fpeak  for  tbemfebres^ 
permits  a  Secretary  to  gratify  his  hopelefs  paflion  for  fine  writingy 
by  founding  forth  the  praifes  of  the  inftitution  in  {ludied  eulo- 
giums,  we  muft  be  excufed  for  (topping  to  examine,  a  little  more 
nearly,  thofe  achievements,  to  the  magnitude  of  which  our  atteiw 
tioa  is  thus  forcibly  turned. 

The  Secretary  is  extremely  anxious  to  reprefent  the  whole  of 
the  Society 'o  proceedings  as  regular  and  fyftematic.  All  its  o- 
perations  are,  according  to  him,  parts  of  a  combined  train  ;  and 
the  fuccefsful  journeys  of  its  agents  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  pro- 
phetic wifdom  of  the  inftruftions  with  which  they  were  fumifb*- 
cd.  Now,  we  very  much  doubt,  if  any  further  praife  can  be 
allowed  to  the  Afibciation,  than  that  of  finding  out  proper  emifla^ 
ties,  and  paying  their  expences.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  the  prefent  expedition  has  owed  its  fuccefs  entirely  to  Mr 
Horneman,  We  arer  indeed  told,  that  after  Mr  Par*k  had  defig- 
nated,  what  Sir  William  is  pleafed  to  call  the  ^  route  of  country 
and  of  men  \ '  after  he  had  given  information  of  <  the  viaticum 
of  chara£ler  and  accompliihments  neceflfary  to  infure  the  fuccefs 
of  future  travellers  ^  pointed  out  the  road  to  diftrids  and  cities 
of  greateft  intereft,  and  (hown  the  means  pf  fecuring  entrance 
and  hofpitable  reception  : '  the  Society  <  availed  itfelf  of  this  in- 
telligence, and  difpatched  Mr  Horneman,  who  gave  the  leflbn 
full  efle£i« '  But,  unhappily,  a  very  obvious  anachrpnifm  (not 
to  ufe  a  ihorter  and  harfher  word)  deprives  this  fine  combi- 
nation of  all  pretenfions  to  reality  ^  for  Mr  Park  did  not  return 
till  the  very  end  of  December  1797  «  and  Mr  liorneman,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Aflbciation  early  in  17969 
left  London  in  July  1797  ;  fo  that,  on  Mr  Park's  arrival,  an  ad- 
ditional viaticum  of  character  and  accompliihments  muft  have 
been  difpatched  after  him.  3ut,  in  fa£l,  there  is  no  reafon  what- 
ever to  believe,  that  tlie  fuccefs  of  Mr  Park'«  expedition  had  the 
flighteft  connexion  with  Mi  Horneman's,  or  that  the  latter  gen- 
tleman was,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  indebted  to  the  Society's  in- 
ftru£lions  for  the  progrcfs  which  he  made.  His  letter  of  Augiift 
31.  1798,  contains  a  full  iiatemtnt  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  with  the  reafons  which  had  induced  him  to  adopt  it. — 
His  arrangements  were,  mdecd,  di£tated  by  the  Ctuation  in  which 
the  arrival  of  the  French  had  placed  all  Franks  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  They  were  influenced  by  the  depaiture  of  a  caravan  for 
the  very  regions  which  he  had  received  general  orders  to  explore. 
They  were  recommendedd,  more  particularly,  by  the  recent  fail- 
ure of  Mr  Browne,  who  had  travelled  alone,  and  undifguifed. 
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But,  to  whomfocvcr  belongs  the  merit  of  the  fuccefs  which 
has  hitherto  accompanied  Mr  Homeman,  we  can  fcarcely  allow, 
that    his  difcov^ies  have  been  fo  important^  as  to  juftify  the 
.vaunting  ftyle  of  the  Secretary ;  or  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
more,  than  give  a  very  fair  promife  of  fucceeding  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  his  expedition.    Neither  are  we  extremely  fan guine 
in  OUT  expectations  of  the  comnfierci;;!  advantages  that  may  refult 
from   the  part  of  his  labours  which  is  already  terminated.     It  is 
-difficult  to  fee,  in  what  manner  he  has  <  explored  a  road,  which 
mercantile  adventure  will  and  mud  enter. '     The  courfe  of  the 
•caravans  has  been  known  for  ages.     Mr  Homeman  has  difcover- 
•ed   no  new  prodyf^ions,  which  may  excite  the  fpeculations  of 
traders;  nor  has  he  difcovered  any  eafier  track,  by  which  the 
interior  of  Africa  may  be  approached.     The  commodities  which 
are  exchanged  in  Fezzan,  are  alfo' brought  to  Cairo  and  Tripoli, 
srhere  European  merchants  may  obtain  them  upon  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  at  Moprzouk.  Long  journeys  acrofs  the  defarts, 
are  little  adapted  to  the  conftitution  and  habits  of  Europeans.    But 
the  natives  of  Africa  are  inured  to  the  climate^  and  accu  domed, 
by  a  life  of  abftinence  and  hardfhips,  to  the  various  difficulties 
and  privations  which  attend  fuch  expeditions.     Among  them, 
too,  the  budnefs  of   the  caravan  has,  for  ages,  aflumed  a  regu- 
lar fhape :    it  forms  a  feparate   profeffion,  in  ^hich  particular 
tribes  almoft  exclufively  engage.     Thus,  the  trade  to  Cairo  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Augilans  \  that  to  Tripoli  is  carried  on  by  the 
Liochna }  while  the  Tibbo  and  Tuarick  have  engrofTed  the  com- 
merce of  the  countries  to  the  fouth  of  Fezzan.     Nay,  fo  regu- 
larly is  this  fyftem  eftablifhed,  that  Mr  Horneman  has  pointed 
out  the  cfie£ls  of  the  caravan  life,  upon  the  chara£ter  of  thofe 
vfho  arc  engaged  in  it ;  and  who,  from  their  earliell  years,  are 
trained  to  it3  artifices  and  hardfhips.     It  is  manifeft,  therefore, 
that  our  merchants  would  make  but  an  unprofitable  exchange, 
were  they  to  quit  their  prefent  ftationsi  in  order  to  fecure  <  a 
priority  of  fadories,  and  eftablifhments  of  trade \*   or  to  fup- 
plant  thofe  tribesi  who  have  now  the  carrying  trade  of  the  inte- 
rior in  their  hands.     But,  admitting  that  fuch  an  obje£i  were 
defireable,  neither  the  difcoveries  of  Mr  Park,  nor  thofe  of  Mr 
Horaeman,  have  done  more  than  (hew  the  various  infurmount- 
able  obftacles  to  its  attainment.     Ages  of  gradual  improvement 
in  arts  and  civilization  mufl  elapfe,  before  any  abatement  can  be 
expeded,  of  that  deadly  hatred  which,  all  over  Africa,  appears 
to  infpire  the  followers  of  Mahomc|^  againft  every  thing  con- 
ne^ed  with  Chriftianity.     Nor  can  Europeans  hope  to  fee  anj 
rapid  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace,  among  nations  who  are 
pigaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  by  the  demands  of  the  flave  mar- 
ket. 
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ket.  The  S^ecretafy  of  the  AflbciatiM,  when  he  heads  of  the 
htnefitf  which  its  labours  are  to  confer  upon  Africa,  would  do 
well  to  conGder,  how  unavailing  are  his  efibrts,  in  this  capacttjr^ 
to  promote  the  civiliaadon  of  thofe  raft  regionst  while  his  seal^ 
in  another  place,  is  devoted  to  perpetuate  their  barbarifin. 

The  Appendix  is  compofed  of  four  pieces.  The  firft  is,  <  A. 
note  on  Mr  Ucvneman's  defcription  of  Siwah;'  in  winch  Sir 
WiUiam  Young  points  out  an  error  of  the  traveiior,  in  ovcr- 
ratiuf  the  dimoifions  of  the  Oafis ;  and  endeavours,  hj  a  vario* 
ty  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  to  Om^w  that  new  evw> 
^nce  has  been  produced  by  Mr  Homeman's  Journal,  in  fup* 
^rt  of  the  opinion,  that  the  rums  at  Siwah  are  thofe  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon.  A£ter  all,  we  think  it  abundantly  dear^ 
that  Mr  Browne's  difcoveries  fumifli  the  only  fubftantial  demon* 
Aration  of  this  point.  He  examined  the  fpot  with  much  great- 
er accuracy  than  Mr  Homeman  had  an  opportunity  of  doings 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  three  obftrvations,  moft  decifive 
of  the  queftion,  but  omitted  by  Mr  Homeman,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  building  are  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  temples  \  that  the 
fculpture  contains  ngures  of  Ifis  and  Anubis  %  and  that,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  ruins,  there  flows  a  fountain  alternately 
hot  and  cold :  (Browne's  Travels,  p.  24.  &  28.)  The  ancient 
authorities  are  fully  dated  by  Major  Rennell,  in  the  twentieth 
ie£lion  of  his  Geography  of  Herodotus.  But,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  additional  light  which  Sir  "William  Young  throws  upon  this 
fubjedl;  we  b^  leave  to  mention  the  following  fine-fpun  mfuw 
cnce,  fAf  Horneman  obferved,  that  the  earth,  in  leveral  places 
of  the  area,  h^  been  dug  up  in  fearch  of  trealiire :  <  Hence, ' 
fays  Sir  William,  *  it  may  he  inferred,  that  there  were  formerly 
tf/^  ^m/i/m^/ within  the  enclofure.'  Then,  it  appears  that,  in 
Ammon,  there  were  temples  of  Juno  and  Mercury,  as  well  as  of 
Jupiter,  and  fometimes  the  ancients  enciofed  leveral  temples 
with  one  waU— therefore,  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Mercury,  were  within  the  fapie  cnclofiire-^therefore,  the  brok- 
en ground  at  Siwah  is  the  fite  of  the  two  laft  temples— therefore, 
the  ruins  which  remain  are  thofe  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
learned  Baronet  here  (uppofes  that  thefe  are  remains  of  builds 
ingSt  becaufe  he  fuppoles  that  fuch  buildings  may  once  have 
cxifted.  Such  leafoning  is  too  flcndert  even  to  Hatisfy  an  anti- 
quary. 

I^laving  introduced  Lucan's  defcription  of  itit  temple  of  Amt 
mon,  <  not  (he  obferves)  as  authority,  but  for  purpoCe  of  in» 
fercnce, '  Sir  WiUiam  thinks  proper  to  conclude  his  comments 
ary,  with  a  tranflation  of  Cato's  fpeech  to  th<^  who  advifed 
him  to  confttlt  the  oracle.    We  have  had  occaiioa  to  remark^ 
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fuyw  difierent  our  author's  profe  is  from  that  in  comnum  JuSs. 
7h^  mere  abfence  of  profe,  however,  does  not  conftituce  poetry  ; 
^nd  the  obfcurity  in  which  he  delights,  is  not  always  a  mark 
p£  infpiration.  do  gratuitous  a  fpecimen  of  his  talent  for  writing 
Terfc8f  could  only  have  been  juitiQed  by  their  <rontaining  fomc;* 
thing  like  poetry.  Inftead  of  this,  we  do  not  meet  vrim  either 
ienfe  or  grammar ;  and|  to  aggravate  the  ofience,  our  commentary 
tor  has  chofen^  in  the  wantonnefs  of  his  infpired  moments,  tt> 
mangle  one  of  the  fined  parts  •£  the  Pharfalia.  Not  to  di^uf^ 
our  readers  with  a  view  of  all  the  havock  be  has  made»  wc  fl^tt 
Qolj  give  them  a  glimpfe,  in  the  following  paflage-«*t 

■^  Me  npn  oractda  certum, 
Sed  mors  certa  facit '— ^ 

r— thus  done  into  bad  Snglifli  by  Sir  William : 


'  No  oracle  coofirmB  or  motes  my  thoi^l 

Makes  nought  more  fure — I  know  I  am  to  die ; 

And  this  doth  make  me  fur6-H>f  how  to  live.  *    p.  95* 

The  fecond  article  of  the  Appendix,  contains  Mr  Homeman'g 
potices  of  African  geography,  derived  from  inquiries  among  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  whom  he  met  with  during  his  reGdence  at 
l^oursouk )  and  the  third  azticle  is  Major  RenneU's  conftruAion 
of  the  geography  qf  Mr  Horncman's  route,  with  the  alterations 
which  his  remarks,  and  thofe  of  Mr  Browne,  have  fuggefted  ia 
fhe  Map  of  North  Africa*  This  memoir  b  drawn  up  with  that 
patient  indiiflry,  ai^d  unwearied  attention  to  minute  drcumftan- 
jces,  which  m)ift  be  the  guide  of  thejgeographery  ^ere  his  mate- 
rials are  fcanty  j  and  rarely  coQfift  of  adual  meafurements  or  ob- 
iervations.  It  is  chieflv  from  Mr  Browne's  travels,  that  our  au* 
thor  has  been  enabled  to  draw  his  corrections  of  African  geograr 
phy.  Mr  Horneman  has  hitherto  furniflied  little  new  mattery 
and  of  that  little,  the  greater  part  ieems  very  queftionable.  In- 
(leed.  Major  ]^ennell  hmifelf  utterly  rejtSts  the  idea  again  brought 
forward  by  Horneman,  from  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all  the 

?avcllers  with  whom  he  converfed,  that  the  Niger  joins  the  Nile* 
he  pofition  of  Mourzouk  appears  to  be  the  only  material  varia- 
tion fuggefted  by  Horneman,  and  admitted  by  major  Rennell ; 
and  we  venture,  with  great  deference,  to  fubmit,  that  the  evidence 
on  which  this  refts  is  not  decifive.  It  feems  to  be  admitted  by 
Major  Rennell,  that  the  obfervation  muft  have  been  erroneous^  by 
which  Mr  Horneman  determined  the  latitude  of  Mourzouk,  two 
degrees  to  the  fouthof  its  pofition,  according  to  all  other  autho* 
irities  and  computations ;  and  Major  Rennell  computes,  from  the 
Journal^  tba^t  tlu^  city  is  fb^r  miles  farther  from  Cairoj  than  by 
'  the 
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the  accounts  of  Browne  and  Ledyard;    and  twenty-five  m\\t% 
nearer  to  Cairo,  than  by  the  bearings  from  Mefurata.     Our  read- 
ers will  judgCi  what  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  informal 
tion  afforded  by  Mr  Homeman's  journal,  in  a  queflion  of  fuch  mii» 
nute  variations,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  fteps  which  lead  Ma*- 
jor  Rennell  to  his  concluuon.     The  lofs  of  Mr  Horncman's  pa^ 
pers,  down  to  the  third  day  after  hts  departure  from  Siw^h,  rcn# 
ccrs  the  computation  of  the  diftancc  of  Siwah,  by  his  journal,  fo 
inaccurate,  that  Major  Rennell  fixes  the  fituation  of  this  town 
entirely  from  Mr  Browne's  obfervations.     In  determining  the  dif- 
tance  of  Augila  from  Siwah,  Major  Rennell  takes  the  medium  b^ 
jtween  his  computations  founded  on  Mr  llorneman's  journal,  and 
the  diftance  given  by  Edrifi  :  yet  it  Ls  obfcrved,  that  the  ^uthoii- 
jties  collcfted  by  Mr  BeaufojT)  make  this  diftance  greater  than  E- 
clrifi  does  ;  and  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  Mr  Horneman's  ac- 
count of  the  firft  twenty-three  hours  of  his  journey  from  Siwah» 
muft  have  been  kept  from  memory,  as  his  papers  were  not  lo(t 
until  he  had  travelled  nearly  three  days  from  Siwah.     Laftly,  Mr 
Homeman  does  not  give  in  hours,  the  whole  tim/c  fpcnt  in  tra- 
velling between  Augila  and  Mourzouk ;  he  inferts  mne  days  in 
his  account :  fo  that  a  very  fmall  error,  with  refpeft  to  the  pro- 
portion of  thefe  days,  affumed  by  Mr  Rennell  to  have  been  fpent 
in  travelling,  will  produce  all  the  difference  in  queiUon,  of  four, 
or  even  of  twenty-five  miles.     If,  then,  the  accounts  collefJed  by 
IMeffrs  Browne  and  I.edyard|  render  it  neceflary  tp  place  Mour- 
zouk twenty-nine  miles  to  the  caftward  of  its  bearing  from  Mefu- 
tata,  according  to  former  authorities,  it  doe;s  not  appear  that  any 
confirmation,  and  much  lefi»  any  corre£lion,  of  its  new  pofition, 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  arife  from  Mr  Horneman's  journal.     We 
muft  again  obferve,  that  we  entertain  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  oJF 
this  traveller's  fuccefs ;  but,  as  yet,  we  have  only  accompanied 
him  to  the  point  where  his  courfe  begins ;  and  we  regret  that  the 
Affociation  has  laviflied  all  its  expremons  of  fclf^gratulation  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  bloilbms,  inftead  of  referving  them  in  ho- 
nour of  that  plentiful  harveft  of  difcovcry,  which  the  extent  of 
the  field,  and  the  fingular  accompliftiments  of  tlie  labourer,  give 
us  every  rcafon  to  expeft. 

The  laft  article  of  the  Appendix,  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Marfden 
to  Sir  Jofcph  Banks,  or  the  language  of  Siwah.  From  a  comparifon 
of  the  fpecimcn  brought  home  by  Mr  Horneman,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Berbers,  or  Shilha  of  Mount  Atlas,  Mr  Marfden 
IS  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Siwahan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Berber 
and  Arabic,  extending,  probably,  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
Africa,  between  the  Negro  dialcfts  on  Sxc  fouth,  and  |thc  Moor- 
iih  on  the  Mediterranean.      Mr   Marfden'^  inference   acquires 
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ftiU  greater  force,  from  the  account  of  the  Siwahans  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  viz«  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Ber- 
bers and  Arabs. 

This  volume  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  compofe  the  African  Aflbciatton,  accompanied  by  a 
notice  of  the  mode  of  applying  for  feats,  and  the  terms  of  ad- 
million. 


Art.  XX  IL  Voyages  from  Montreal^  on  the  River  Si  Lawrence  through 
the  Continent  of  North  Amtrica^  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Occam,  tit 
the  years  1789  and  1793  :  Wiih  a  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Fur 
Trade.     By  Alexander  Madecnzk.     London.     410.     i8oi. 

THOUGH  this  large  volume  will  convey  but  little  important  in- 
formation to  the  geographer,  the  naturalift,  or  the  ftatef- 
man,  it  will  probably  be  perufed  with  very  general  intereft  and 
fatisfa£tion.  There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  of  traverfing  a  vafl: 
and  unknown  continent,  that  gives  an  agreeable  expanfion  to 
our  conceptions  \  and  the  imagination  is  infeniibly  engaged  and 
inflamed  by  the  fpirlt  of  adventu«'e,  and  the  perils  and  the  no- 
velties that  are  implied  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery. 

A  fmall  band  of  adventurersi^  expofed,  for  months  together, 
in  a  boat  of  bark,  upon  thofe  inhofpitable  waters,  ^  which  (to 
ufe  our  author's  own  language)  had  never  before  borne  any  o- 
ther  veflel  than  the  canoe  of  the  favage,  and  traverflng  thofe 
defarts,  where  an  European  had  never  before  prefentcd  himfelf 
to  the  eye  of  its  fwarthy  natives ;  '  exhibit  a  fpe£lacle  that  is 
well  calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  attention.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  romantic  expedition  of  Orellana,  and  carry  back 
the  imagination  to  thofe  days  of  enterprize  and  difcovery,  when 
the  Genius  of  Europe  broke  into  all  the  continents  of  the  worlds 
and  performed  and  difcovered  wonders,  that  made  the  marvellous 
familiar,  and  obtained  credit  even  for  impolTibilities.  Though 
that  great  harveft,  both  of  invention  and  difcovery,  be  now 
over,  the  gleanings  that  remain  for  this  later  age,  are  neither 
few  uor  inconfiderable ;  and  Mr  Mackenzie,  who  has  travelled 
for  them  over  a  large  and  rugged  fields  certainly  has  neither 
loft  his  labour  nor  mifcmployed  it. 

He  has  brought  back,  indeed,  no  report  of  prodigies,  either 
cf  nature  or  of  art,  and  has  not  found,  in  his  way,  the  mate- 
rials of  thofe  defcriptions  which  animate  the  narratives  of  more 
fortunate  travellers.  He  has  difcovered,  in  the  wildemefs,  na 
traces  of  ancient  "civilization,  and  no  indications  of  furpafling 
wifdom  and  virtue  among  the  favagcs :  he  has  found  no  pyra- 
mids^ nor  labyrinths^   nor  dcfcitcd  gitieS|    nor  fpiendid  ruina» 
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itafid  neither  reafbned  with  the  foperb  philofophers  of  EI  IJorado, 
nor  eiercifed  himfel^,  in  gallantry  and  arms,  with  the  nymphs 
^f  an  Amazonian  comtnunity.  His  adventures,  however,  have 
ill  the  intereft  that  fober  probability  will  admit  of,  or  that  hil 
fittetion  was  capable  of  ekciting.  He  follolxred  a  painful  courfe^ 
diroiq^h  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  an  unknown  termination  % 
and  went  fteadiljr  for^mrd,  without  knowing  where  he  was  to 
iflue,  amidft  the  roaring  of  cataradis»  and  the  foliiude  of  moun- 
tains ;  expofed  to  the  daily  hazard  of  (hipwreck,  and  famine,  and 
mutiny  \  and  to  the  danger  of  treachery  or  aflault  from  the  me- 
lancholy favages  that  roamed  acrois  hit  courfe,  or  reluctantly 
confen^  to  dire£i  it  His  narrative,  if  fomednks  minute  and  fa- 
tiguing, is  uniformly  diftin£k  and  conliilent;  his  obfervattons, 
thougn  not  numerous,  are  fagacious  and  unafluming ;  and  the 
whole  work  bears  an  impreffion  of  corre£tnefs  and  veracity,  thai 
kares  no  unplea£mt  feeling  of  doubt  or  fufpicion  m  the  mind 
ti  the  reader. 

The  work  may  properly  be  (aid  to  confift  of  Atce  parts.  Thd 
firft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  interefting  of  the  whole,  is  a  hiitory 
of  the  fur  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  natives  with  whom  it 
SB  carried  on,  and  the  route  by  which  the  commodities  are  tranf« 
mitted.  The  fecund  contains  the  journal  of  a  voyage  under* 
taken  in  1789,  which  terminated  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  north 
htitude  69.  weft  longitude  1 34.  being  about  24  degrees  to  the 
weftward  of  the  point  at  which  Mr  Heame  reached  the  fame 
fea  in  177N  The  third,  and  moft  confiderable,  is  the  journal 
of  the  voyage  which  brought  Mr  Mackenzie  to  the  (bores  of  the 
Pacific,  in  latitude  5  a.  21.  north,  and  longitude  127.  ^eft.  The 
nature  of  our  plan  will  permit  us  to  make  but  a  very  few  obfer« 
vattons  on  theie  three  articles. 

The  fur  trade  of  Canada  (which  is  incomparably  more  a£^ive 
than  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company) 
carries  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  the  aftonifhing  diftance  of 
IW  thoufaml  mles  to  the  weftward  of  Montreal.  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  mediation  of  fifty  clerks,  feventy-one  interpreters, 
mnd  one  dioufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoe  men,  who  are 
commonly  attended  with  a  cortf^  of  upv^arda  of  feven  hundred 
Indian  women  and  children.  This  northern  caravan  embarks, 
every  Spring,  in  different  divifions,  in  flight  canoea  of  barky 
upon  rivers  newly  freed  from  the  ice,  and  proceeds  along  its 
iveary  voyage,  through  every  fort  of  difficulty  and  difconuort. 
In  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs  to  the  weftward,  the  eanoes  are 
imk>aded,  and  towed  up  more  than  hm  hunJreJ  rapuis^  while 
the  cargoet  are  conveyed  on  mens  Ihoiddhrs  by  land;  and 
fbe  veflels  themfehres,  with  their  loading,  are  tranfpor^  over 
no  kb  than  me  inrdrrd  tmd  titrfj  carrying  fUcts^  firom  tweiity^ 
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Hve   paces  to  thirteen  miks  in  length.    The  detachment  that 

leaves  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  Maj»  arrives  at  the  Grande 

Part^ge^  upon  Lake  Supcrrior,  about  the  middle  of  June,  where 

thef  are  met  bj  thofe  who  had  fpent  the  Winter  in  the  remoter 

efiabliifamentSy  and  from  whom  they  receive  the  furs  which  had 

been  collected  in  the  courfe  of  their  Winter  traffic.     Upwards 

•f  twelve  hundred  meni  Mr  Mackenzie  fays,,  are  thus  afiembled, 

every  Summer,  in  thb  remote  wildernefsi  and  live  together,  for 

a  week  or  two,  in  a  comfortable  and  convivial  manner.     After 

all  their  accounts  are  fettled,  the  fmrs  are  repacked,  ami  embark* 

cd  in  Si  P^^  of  the  canoes  for  Montreal,  where  they  uTually  ar« 

]^vc  in  i^eptember  ^  and  thej'emainder  proceed,  with  the  articles 

aeceflary  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  to  the  diflferent  pofts  and 

eftaUiflimentft  in  the  Indian  country.     At  the  diftance  of  fifty 

or  fixty  miles  from  Grande  Portage,  they  arrive  at  the  height  of 

hand^  by  which  the  waters  that  iflue  into  the  Atlantic,  are  fepa« 

Bated  from  thofe  that  difcharge  themfelves  into  Hudfon's  Bay 

and  the  Froaen  Ocean.    From  this  point,  therefore,  the  traders 

l^roceed  to  the  weftward,  along  with  the  eurteat,  and  traverfe 

many  a  dreary  hike^  and.  wind  along  many  a  dangerous  ftreaav 

before  they  reach  their  utmoft  dellination  at  Fort  Chepewyan,  ox» 

the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  in  longitude  »io»  W.     little 

lefs  than  feventy  pages  are  dedicated^  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  to  the 

deicription  of  uiis-  route*  and  the  enumeration  of  the  fucceffive 

laket)  rivers,  rapids,  and  carrying-places,  of  which  it  is  com- 

pofed.     A  diilin£k  map  would  certainly  have  c(»iveyed  a  great 

deal  more  information ;.  and  a  very  Oiort  memoir,  in  illullration 

of  it,  might  have  contained  all  the  important  intelligence  that 

could  not  be  prefentcd*   at  once>  by  the  graver,   to  the  eye« 

There  are  occafional  patches  of  interelUfig  defcriptioa,  and  fome 

chara£leriftic    anecdotes   of  the   natives,   and  the  traders  who 

contort  with  them  ^  but  this  part  of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole^ 

extremely  tedious  and  perplciing,  and  ihould  have  been  ccmfined 

within  much  narrower  limits* 

The  only  ftagc  in  all  this  pilgrimage,  whkh  m*e  (haU  detain  our 
leaders  with  aoentioning,  is  that  of  Lake  Winipic,  in  longitude 

£7.  weft  ;  which  feems  calculated,  from  its  peculiar  fituation,  ta 
ecome  the  grand  depot  of  this  traffic,  if  fmalUpox  and  fpirituous 
liquors  do  not  fpeediJy  intercept  its  extenfion,  by  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  Indians*  This  lake  communicates,  in  a  dtrcif^ 
and  ihort  channel,  with  the  Ibuthern  (hores  of  Hudfon's  Bay,, 
by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Ntlfon,  and  is  conne£lcd  with  the 
countries  at  the  head  of  the  Miffifippi  and  Miffifouri  by  the 
Affiaiboin  and  Red  rivers,  befides  lymg  in  the  dire£k  track  from 
the  Saikatchiwine  and  Athabafca  rivers,  to  Lake  Superior  and  the 
^icttsccs  of  the  St.Lawreacs*    It  is  by  this  laft  channel  alone  that 
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Tipanjr  have  hitherto  been  able  to  tranfmtt? 
f  have  colleftcd  about  Lake  Winipic ;  the 
ing  determined  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company 
age  into  that  (ea  by  the  Nelfon  Or  Severn 

n  the  part  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company, 
;es  and  ob(lru£tions  which  it  is  conftantly 
inadian  adventurerS)  Mr  Mackenzie  fpcalcs 
c  work  in  terms  of  decided  reprobation.  Mr 
,  is  a  partner  of  the  Canadian  Aflbciatian  ; 
~    the  rival    Company  have  not  been  heard 

will  not  prefumc,  therefore,  to  give  any 
n  that  has  been  but  partially  Hated ;  though 
hat  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  between 
udfon's  Bay,  would  probably  tend,  in  a  very 
fcr  the  whole  tr:kde  to  the  borders  of  that 
{rcatly  to  diminifh  the  (hare  which  Canada 
i  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  colledcd  in 
could  be  fent  more  readily  and  cheaply  to 
:  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  waters,  (which  feems 
itt  follow,  that  the  commodities  with  which 
n,  could  alfo  be  fent  into  the  Indian  country, 
the  greated  advantage.  Thefc  commodities^ 
all  brought  from  England ;  and  the  furs  are 
I  the  firft  inftancc,  to  that  market.     If  this 

difficult    to    fee  what  (hare  the  merchants 

cafily  retain  in  fuch  a  traffic.  The  furs 
re£lly  from  Hudfon's  Bay  to  Great  Britain ; 
kkIs,  to  anfwer  them,  dire£lly  from  Great 
Jay.  It  is  not  pollible  to  conceive,  that  fuch 
continue  in  the  hands  of  perfons  reCding  in 
c  materials  of  it  fliould  be  carried  nearly  a 
f  their  courfe,  when  fuch  a  deviation  could 
ted,  by  an  eflablilhmcnt  at  the  York  or  the 
Dugh  it  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
larried  on  with  greater  profit  and  facility  by 
s  Bay,  than  by  that  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it 
:  the  interell  of  thofe  who  refidc  upon  the 
forcing  it  into  that  channel.  If  the  Hudfcm'* 
negleSed  the  advantages  with  which  tbcii 
n,  the  Canadian  traders  have  made  great 
>n ;  and  it  really  feems  a  Uttle  unieafonable 
that  their  rivals  Ihould  be  deprived  of  their 
IS  a  punifhmcnt   for  not  having  made  that 

which   would  probably  have  entirely  pre- 

of  a  Caiudiaa  competitioo.    Exelultvc  pri- 
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Vileges  are  probably  of  no  great  benefit  to  this  trade,  or  to  any 

other  ;   but  the  confequence  of  throwing  it  quite  open»  would  not 

be^  >xre  imagiiie,  to  centre  it  in  the  merchants  of  the  St  Lawrence* 

There  is  anOth^'T  commercial  difadvantage  in  thh  trade,  how*> 

^ver,  of  which   Mi:  M^ickenzie  complains,   With  more  jufticci 

Almbft  the  whole  of  the  furs  colle£ted  in  America  are  ultimateljr 

lieftined,  it   is  generMj  known,    for  the  confumption  of  the 

Chinefe  i  thofe  that  are  fent  by  the  way  of  London,  however, 

can  only  be  forwarded  by  the  fhips  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  % 

and  fucn  is  the  delay,  the  weight  of  the  duty,  and  the  difficulty 

in  getting  home  the  produce^,  that  fereral  experin^cnts  have  been 

already  made,  to  fend  the  goods  to  China,  directly  through  the 

XJnited  States,  where  no  fuch  impediments  exiil ;  and  Mr  Mac* 

kenzie  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Unlefs  fome  indulgence  Ix^ 

ihewrn  by  the  Eaft  Indb  Company,  the  whole  trade  will  infallibly 

fall  into  that  channel,  to  the  great  difadvantage  ot  England,  and 

inconvenience  of  the  Canadian  adventui:er. 

To  thefe  arbitrary  reftridions  updn  the  ttzd^i  there  is  to  be 
added,  it  feems,  the  difadvantage  under  which  it  labours,  front 
the  unufual  length  of  time  that  is  requifite  to  bring  in  its  re^ 
turns ;  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  creidit  upon  the  expenditure^ 
it  is  faid,  by  no  lefs  than  two  or  three  years.  We  ftiall  infcrt 
.Mr  Mackenzie's  own  ftatement  of  the  proceedings.  He  takes  the 
example  of  goods  that  dxejmidjbr  in  1798. 

•    The  orders  for  the  goods  are  fcnt  to  this  country     ajth  06l«  1 79$* 
Thcv  arc  (hipped  from  London         -         -  -         March  1 7974 

They  arrive  in  Montreal  -  -        '      -  June  1 797. 

They  are  made  up  in  the  courfe  of  that  Summer  and  Winter. 
They  are  fent  from  Montreal  -  -  -         May  1798. 

They  arrive  in  the  Indian  country^  and  are  exchanged  for 

furs  the  following  Winter  ...  1798-9. 

Which  furs  cotnc  to  Montreal  ^  ^         *         Sep.  1 799. 

And  ar«  (hipped  far  London,  where  they  dre  ■fold  in 

March  and  April,  and  paid  for  in  May  or  June         -       1 800.^ 

Notwithftandirtg  all  thcfe  iticonveniences,  the  trade  muft  ftill 
be  a  profi^jle  one  j  as^  it  has  been  conftantly  increaling  for  thefc 
laft  twenty  years ;  and  is  ftated  by  Mr  Mackcn2ie  himfelf,  to 
have  *  tripielt^i%  amount  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years,  with  pro- 
portionate profits,'  &c< 

The  remainder  of  this  firft  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
mi  account  of  the  native  inhabitants,  who  are  divided  by  Mr 
Mackenzie  into  two  great  families,  the  Kni/ItneauM  and  the 
CbipHuyan,  The  former  comprehend  almoft  ail  the  tribes  that 
border  upon  the  Atlantic,  or  upon  the  colonies  of'^Europe^^and' 
tre  faid  to  be  gradually  difTuiing  themfelves  to  the  weftward, 
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and  making  an  eafy  conqoeft,  for  the  moft  part,  of  t£e  hordes^ 
with  which  they  encounter :  the  fire-arms  which  they  have  ob- 
tained from  the  colonies,  contribute,  it  i»  probable,  not  a  little 
to  their  fucceft.    The   Chepcwyans,  on  the  contrary,  arc  eri- 
dently  in  a  progrcfs  /rem  the  wcftward  \  and  are   not  known  to 
have  advanced  to  the  eait  of  longitude  io8.    They  have  yielded 
to  the  Knifteneaux  wherever  they  have  met  with   them ;   and 
feem  lifctly  to  be  incorporated^  with   their  conquerors^      Thofc 
two   nations  fpcak  difiPerent  languages;    and  have  fonie  u£^ 
and    Aiperftitions    that  are    peculiar    to   each.      The    bafis  <£ 
the  charaAer,  however,  appears  to  be  the  fame  in  both;  and 
the  (imilarity  of  their  external  appearance,  habits   and  ways  of 
life,  points  out,  with  apparent  certainty,   the  identity  of  their 
common  origin ;  t&oogh  Mr  Mackenzie  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Chepewyans  are  of  Afiatic  origin,  and  are  in  die   courfe  of  a 
progrcfs  from  Siberia.    Thofe  who  have  read  what  Char/evoix,. 
Lafitcau,  Adair,  and  Heame,  have  written  upon  the  chara&er 
and   manners^  of  the   North  American  iiii^vage,   will  derive  hut 
little  additional  information    from    the  narrative  of    Mr  Mac* 
kenzie.      It  is  pleafing,    however,    to  find  fuch  a  concurrence 
in  the  reports  of  perfons  whofie  charaAers  and  ob|e&s  were  fo 
different. 

There    is  one  remark,   whfch,    though   by  no  means   new,, 
18  irrcfiftibly  fuggcfted  to  us  by  the  perufal  of   thefe   defcrip- 
tions ;  it  is,  that  thofe  nations  have  made  no  fenfible  progrcfs  iiv 
civilization  or  improvement^  after  an  intercourfe   of   little  IcA;- 
than   two  hundred  years    with  the  induftrious  and    inteliigent 
colonics  of  Europe.     By  the  partial  ufe  of  iron  and  of  gunpow- 
der, we  have  made  their  wars  more  fanguinary  than  formerly, 
and  provided  ftill  more  largely  for  their  extermination,  by  the 
introduflion  of  rum  and  the  fmall-pox.     Their    numbers   are 
wafting   away,   accordingly,  by  a  yearly  and  vifible  diminution; 
and  it  appears  now  to  be  tolerably  certain,  that  the  whole  race 
will  be  cxtinft  before  a  fingle  tribe  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
mifery  and  diforders  of  a  barbarous  life    Even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of   the  colonies,   and  where  every  exertion  ha* 
been  made  for  their  improi^ment,.  that  religious  zeal  and  inte- 
refted  policy  could  didate,  no  fenGble  progrels  has  been  t&&ci* 
The  children  of  a  whole  tribe  have  cvtn  been  carefully  educated, 
in  vain.     The  Algonquins,  who  have  an  cftabliihment  within 
thirty  miles  of  Montreal,  have  the  Scriptures  explained  to  them 
in  their  own  language  ;  and  ar^  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  in 
their  youth,  by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  their  paflors.  v '  But 
notwithftanding  thefe   advantages,*   fays    Mr  Mackenzie,  '  and 
though  the  eftablifhment  is  nearly  coeval  with  tlie  colonization  o£ 
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Ihe  country,  they  dd  liot  advance  towiards  a  ftate  of  civilization) 
but  retain  their  ancient  habits,  language,  artd  cuiloms,  and  are 
becocaing  every  day  more  depraved,  indigent,  and  infignificant. ' 
In  another  place,  nie  defctibes  the  natives  around  the  remoter 
eflablifVinients,  as  being  *  one  half  of  the  year  ftarving,  and  the 
other  half  intoxicated  :  *  and  adds,  <  that  through  their  flothful 
and  diflblute  lives,  their  numbiers  are  in  a  very  perceptible  ftate  of 
diminution. ' 

There  is  (bmething,  at  firft  fight^  very  unaccountable  in  this 

obftinate  indocility  of  thefe  people.     Nations  feem  formerly  to 

have  caught  civilization  by  contad,.  and  to  have  ftarted  forward 

in  the  catcer  of  improvement,    upon  the  flighted  impulfe  or 

fuggeftion.     In  thofe  inftances,  however,  the  diftance  probably 

Mttls  not  fo  gteat  between  the  barbarian  and  his  infttuftors,  as  it 

is  in  this  cafe ;  and  it  is  poffible,  after  all,  that  our  method  of 

Inftruftion  has  not  been  very  judicious  or  confiftent.     Reading 

kind  u^riting,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  ceruinly 

are  not  the  Jir/l  fteps  by  which  a  favage  community  is  to  be  fe^- 

duced  from  its  wild  and  difordcrly  habits  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 

grefs   may  jpoiHbly  be  impeded  by  fuch  an  inverfion  of  its  ftages. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  our  demand  for  furs,  we  compel  them,  in 

a*  manner,  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  hunting,  and  thus  give  a 

bounty  for  the  ptefcrvation  of  barbarifm,  while  we  affcft  to  be 

feriouily  engaged  in  fubduing,  by  baptifms,  and  fchoolboy  ta(ks 

of  catechifms  and  grammars. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  ftubbom  indocility  of  the  Indians, 
who   reiift  all  the  pfeeept  and  example  of  the  colonifts,    it  is 
Worth  while   juft  to  mention  the  facility  with  which  fomc  of 
the    latter   aflume   the  manners  and  character  of   the  favages. 
Every  one   who   has  travelled    in    the    borders    of   the  Indian 
country,    brings  back  r^orts   of  the  multitude  of   white  men 
that  are  found  incorporated  in  the  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  vo<- 
luntarily  reduced  to  the  fame  way  of  life  that  is  natural  to  thofe 
t>eople.      Mr    Mackenzie  informs  us,    that    <  there  were  very 
great  numbers,  who,  after  accompanying  the  Indians  for  a  fea<^ 
Ion  or  two  in    their  expeditions,  became  fo  much  attached  to 
their  mode  of  life  as  to  lofe  all  relifh  for  their  former  habits  and 
native  homes* '     They  were  called  in  Canada,  Coureuts  da  bois^ 
Und  feem  to  have  united  all  the  vices  of  the  civilized  and  favage 
chara£ter.     This  is  not  perhaps  very  furprifing.      The  comforts 
of  a  labourer  in  the  lowelt  rank  of  focicty,  (to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  thefe  renegadoes  belonged),  are  fcarcely  fuperior,  in 
moft  civilised  focieties,  to  the  ordinary  life  of  a  favage.  Where  the 
charader  is  fundamentally  licentious  bcHites,  the  mere  freedom 
from  controul  will  make  amends  for  many  hardfliips  ;  and  the  de- 
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gre^'  of  fa'vot^r  and  conGderatbn  in  which  fuch  a'  concert  wodd 
probably  be  held,  would  be  a  new  mocite  for  the  tranfirion. 

Of  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  Mr   Mac 
kenzie's  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  l^^ 
we  have  but  very  Uttk  to  fay.     k  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  Pacific  v  suid  it  wa^  not  tUl  towards  its  termination^ 
that  the  author  peteeived,'  from  the  continued  northerly  coar& 
of  the  river,  that  it  mud  fall  into  the  ocean  in  that  dire&ioih 
He  fct  out  h*om  Foit  Chepe^yiui  oh  the  Lake  of  the  tUUs^  and 
pafled  down  the  Peace,  or  Skve  River,   ta  the  great  Slave  Lake» 
This  eipanfe  of  water    he  found  fo  much  inciwi^ered   wic& 
iccy  in  me  miMle  of  June,  that  he  was  obliged  to  coaft  round  a 
great  part  of  it»  till  he  reached  its  main  outlet  towatds  the  Nortb- 
weft»  in  latitude  6t.  }ii^    The  ftream  on  which  he  was  now  em- 
barked, tarried  him  forward,  for  feven  and  twbnty  dajps^  with  a 
rapid  aad  fafe  current,,  till  he  was  waihed  of  his  approach  to  the 
fea  (in  latitude  69.  N.)by  the  aAion  of  the  tide  in  the  channel 
and  on  the  fliores.    ^ht  violence  of  the  fwell  and  the  lateneis 
of  the  ieaibn,  prevented  him  from  going  any  farther  ^  and  be  fet 
out  on  hiis  retum,  without  having  quitt^  the  ffe&  wator^  or  got 
clear  of  the  banks  of  the  riverr 

Neithef  his  adventured  nor  obfervations,  in  this^  expedi^ioaii 
require  mock  noti^e^    The  wind  blew  violetHly  fometimes,  and 
fometimcs  the  canoe  became  leaky.    The  mod  ferious  of  hi^p^* 
rils,  however,  were  from  famine  \  as  the  fubfiftence  of  the  whole 
party  depended,  almoft  entirely,  upon  their  daily  fuccefs  in  bant- 
ing and  hfbing  \  and  game  was  not  always  equally  plenty.     If  their 
confumption  was  uniform,  indeed,  it  mult  have  required  no  or^ 
dinary  diligence  in  their  purveyors  to  fupply  it ;  for  he  mentions, 
incidentally,  that  the  crew,  which  confiited  of  ten  men  and  four 
women,  *  difpatched  two  rein-deer,  four  ^ans,  forty* five geefe^  and 
a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  fifli,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  days.'    The 
natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourfe,  do  not  appear  to  havff 
been  difierent  from  other  favages  \  they  were  timorous  and  torbu^ 
lent,  and  full  of  inconfiftency  and  deceit ;  ikilful  and  dexterous  in 
iharing  game  and  catching  fifli,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  their  armSf 
implements, and  canoes;  but  ignorant  and  awkwardas  to  everything 
elfe  ;  and  almoft  totally  devoid  of  curiofity  or  attention.    They 
are  faid  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  tobacco,  gun-powder, 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  to  have  had  no  other  way  of  boiling 
their  provifions  than  by  throwing  heated  (tones  into  balkets  con-* 
taining  water.      Their  language  was  eafily  underftood  by  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie.     The  tribes  that  in- 
habit the  lo\ycr  parts  of  the  tiver  fccm  to  differ  little  from  the  f cfti 
except  in  the  hatred  they  bear  towards  the  Efquimauz,  whearo 
always  found  in  poflclliou  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  are  accufed  of  bc» 
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ing  cruely  treacherous,  and  pufillanimous.  There  is  one  trak 
-nv'hich  .inras  fcarceiy  to  have  been  expelled  among  a  r^ce  To  erratic 
and  hardy ;  they  were  all  perfedlyignorantof  iidie  nature  of  the 
'Country^  or  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  a  yery  few  days  journey 
beyond  their  own  haunts;  and  the  £c(blesthey  itold  ofdie  danr 
gers  of  the  way,  are  among^the  moftsunuGng.paflagesfhat  relate 
to  them.  When  Mr  iMacken^ie  was  within  fix  days  journey 
from  the  fea,  they  aflurcd  him  ^at  it  would  take  feveral  years 
to  arrive  at  it;  and  tha^  eld  ^ge  would  lovertake  him  before  he 
could  hope  to  return.  T9iey  .defcribed  the  navigation,  tpo,  a9 
being  interrupted  by  impa^able  catara&s  at  a  vqi^  thprt  diila^ce  ; 
wheny  in  fa&r  it  was  only  diftuijbe^i  during  the  w4xo^  covirfc» 
by  tiro  very  4xianageaUe  rapidg. 

Mr  Mackenzie  is  not  a  i^atijurtilift,  and  liad  no  lei&re  for  minute 
ebfervadons.    The  j9H)ft  remarkable  circ^mftance  he  mentions  as 
.to  the  country,  fclates  ,to  .the  exceQive  cold  that  m.uft  prevail  to- 
wards the  iTOOuth  of  the  river  iduring  the  greater  part  of  the  year* 
At  the  time  of  his  vi^,  4t  was  abo^t  three  weqlbs  pail  Midfunimer, 
and    the   ground  was  .covered  with  ihort  grafe  and  a  variety  of 
flowers ;  and  yet,  at  the  depth  ^of^ai/r  incht*  ixom  the  furf^ice,  he 
uniformly  met  with  a  folid  body  of  ice.     It  is  difficult  to  conr 
ceive  how  vegetation  could  proceed  in  fuch  a  (itua^om;  and  e- 
ipeciaUy,  ^ow  treesj  and  other  vegetables,  that  ftrike  a  deeper 
rooty  oould  fubfUl  in  it.    In  another  place  he  mentions  it,  with 
great  juftice,  as  <  a  very -curious  and  extraordinary  arcuiu(lancej 
that  land  covered  with  fpruce,  pine,  and  white  qirch^  yrhen  laid 
waile  by  fire,  (hould  fubfequentJy  produce  nothing  but  poplars, 
where  none  of  that  ipecies  of  tree  were  pre^iiouily  to  be  found* ' 
Mr  JMaAkenzie  muit  exQufe  us  Soir  not  giving  ioiplicit  faith  to 
this  obfcfvation* 

.  The  failure  of  this  fitft  eJ4)edition,fatisfied  Mr  Mackenzie  th%t 
the  route  to  the  Pacific  muft  be  fought  for  io  a  more  foutherly 
direAion,  and  determined  him  to  explor/c  it,  by  afcending  the 
ftream  of  the  Unjigah^  or  Peace  River,  and  .endeavouring  to  crofs 
tlie  mountains  among  which  it  was  faid  to  have  itsfources.  As 
his  former  mifcarriage  had  gone  far  to  enfure  his  prefcnt  fuc- 
Qcfs,  and  had  alfo  made  him  fenfible  of  his  deficiencies  for  fuch 
V  lUndertaking,  he  did  not  fcruple  to  make  a  winter  voyage. to 
Great  Britain,  for  the  cxprefs  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  neccf- 
iary  inftruments  and  information,  and  returned  fully  qualified  to 
.make  a  fcientific  furvey  of  the  countries  he  was  to  traverfe,  and 
to  fix  his  geographical  pofitions  with  accuracy  and  precifion.  As  the 
length  of  the  voyage  was  altogether  uncertain,  our  author  de- 
termined to  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Summer  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  it ;  and,  accordingly,  fet  out  from  Fort  Chepewyan^ 
^  the  month  of  O^ober  1 792,  with  tlie  intention  of  proceed* 
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ing  to  the  remoteft  eftabliihmcnt  of  the  Oom]MUiy   befpre  tfao 
winter  fct  in,  and  ftarting  from  this  achranced   poft  aa  focm  at 
the  navigation   was  practicable  in  the  Spring.     Accordingljr}  io 
the  month  following,  he  arrived  at  a  new-built   fort   (for  fo  all 
the  trading  houfes  in  this  country  are  denominated)  npoo  tiie 
fame  river,  in  lat.  56.  N.  long.    1 17.  35.  W. ;  ^rhere  he  fpcrt 
the  winter  among  a  tribe  of  Chepewyan  Indians^   and  iet  cot 
upon  his  perilous  expedition  on  the  9th  of  May  1  793-     In  this 
undertaking,  he  reached  the  head  of  the  Unjigah*  in  lat.  54.  N» 
long.  121.  W.  with  great  difficulty,  on  the  13th  June,  and  cm- 
barked  on  the  Tacoutche,  or  Columbia  river,  whofe  courfe  he  M* 
lowed  in  a  ibutherly  diredion,  and  through  innumemb/e  obifanc? 
tions,  till  the  24th  of  the  fame  month ;  when  he  was  indacedf 
by  the  information  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficufoy  of  the  nsr 
vigation,  to  leave  the  canoe,  and  proceed  aerofs  the  land,  in  a 
wefterly  dire£tion,  to  the  fea.     After  a  fatiguing  and  dangooiii 
journey  of  twelve  days,   he  again  reached  a  fmaller  and  kiil 
turbulent  ftream ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  on  tbe 
fliorc  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  52.  21.  long.  128.  2.  iMune* 
diatcly  to  the  fouthward  of  the  iflands  which  Vancouver  ha* 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Princefs  Royal  Iflands.    Tbc 
fea  Ton  was  fo  far  advanced,  and  the  condud  of  the  natives  fo 
fufpicious,  that  he  fcarcely  remained  longer  on  the  coaft  that 
was  neceflary  to  complete  his  obfervations.     He   returned  by 
the  fame  route,  with  comparative  facility  \  and  arrived  fafcly  at 
the  flation  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure,  on  the  24th 
pf  Auguft  1793. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is,  upofi  the  whole,  extremely 
interefting  5   though  the  intereft  which  if  excites  is  derived  i> 
thcr  from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way,  and  the  in» 
trepidity  by  which  they  were  furmounted,  than  from  the  i©- 
pprtance  of  the  objcft,  or  the  value  of  the  information  that  is 
communicated.     The  only  knowledge  of  his  route,  which  ftfe 
Mackenzie  pofleffed  at  his  outfet,  was  derived  from  a  ftery  that 
had  formerly  been  told  him  by  an  old  man  (who  could  not  tici^ 
be  found)  of  his  having  once  been  at  war,  on  a  large  river,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  5  and  who  faid,  that  thei« 
was  a  carrying  place,  of  about  a  day's  march,  between  the  head 
of  the    fouth-we(l  branch  of  the  Unjigah  and  this  weftcrfl  ri- 
ver.    Upon  this  hint,  Mr  Mackenzie  determined  to  proceed  | 
and   the   uncertainty  of  his  courfe   may  be  conjedured,  fro» 
what  he  fays  in  another  place,  « that  it  was  his  intention  to 
land  where  he  the*  ght  there  was  a  chance  of  difcovoring  ^' 
parrying  place,  and  undertake  marches  of  two  or  three  day«f  ^^ 
difierent  directions,  in  fearch  of  the  other  river  $  and,  if  unfttC^ 
fclbful  in  this  attcni|)t,  to  retyrn  to  the  fork,  and  try  thecthcf- 
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'iMTanch  in  ^die  fame  manner,  with  the  hope  of  better  fortune. ' 
Kts  oonftancy  was  not  put  to  this  teft ;  for  he  accompliflied  his 
ct>je£i  without  being  obliged  to  retumi:  But  he  had  occafion  for 
.all  the  rclblntion  with  wUch  he  had  armed  himfelf. 

The  principal  difficulties  with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  bad  to 
fttuggle,  arofe  from  the  phyfical  fituation  of  the  country,  and  the 
4iiimaxiageable  violence  of  the  ftream  he  had  undertaken  to  afcend. 
For  the  firft  ten  days  the  labour  was  tolerable,  and  iiis  progrefs 
foity  more  nqpid  than  he  had  ozpe^ed.     After  he  bad  pafled, 
howcvfcy»  to  t^M  weftward  of  ^long.  1 20.  his  courfe  began  to  be 
hemmed  in  among  afcending  mountains,  and  the  channel  ;to  be 
ob(trtt£ied  by  innumerable  nq>ids  and  catarafts.     In  furmounting 
dicfe  obAacks,  fo  much  toil  and  danger  was  to  be  encountered, 
as  might  well  have  deterred  an  adventurer  of  ordinary  refdution. 
At  one  time,  the  canoe  wae  towed  by  men  that  clamWred  along 
•the  edge  of  impending  precipices,  and  were  forced  to  pafs  on  die 
outfide  of  tkejtrces  that  overhung -the  torrent :  At  another,  it  was 
j[niflicd  forward  by  the  hands  of  thofe  who  tottered  upon  the  low- 
er rocks  of  the  cluinnel,  and  who  were  frequently  oUiged  to  leap 
iRto  the  ve^cl,  when  an  impa^able  precipice  prevented  their  pro- 
gseis  by  land :  On  many  occafions,  the  canoe  was  carried  along 
roads,  which  fcarcely  any  one  but  a  Canadian  would  have  ven^ 
tured  to  pafs  unburdened,  and  through  thicktts,  where  a  way  had 
•been  prerioufly  opened  by  the  tedious  application  of  the  a^e.     In 
-one  place,  it  was  warptd  up.  a  mountain,  by  lines  fattened  fuccef- 
lively  to  the  trees  with  which  it  was  ovedbadowed,:  In  another, 
jt  was  hurried  down  the  torrent,  and  only  faved  from  utter  de- 
ftr«£Uon,  by  being  broken  and  entangled  lunong  (bme  rocks  that 
formed  a  (hallow  on  the  edge  of  a  fall. 

After  (Imggling  with  thcfe  difficulties  for  upwards  of  teu  days, 
.•ur  adventurers  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river  that  adniiitted  of 
tfatdr  proceeding  with  the  paddles,  thovigh  the  Current  was  ftill 
extremely  powerful  againii  them;  and,  at  length,  on  the  i(t  of 
June,  they  reached  the  lail  fork  of  the  (Iream,  where  one  chan- 
nel prefented  itfelf  towards  the  north«weft,  and  another  almoil  di- 
je£tiy  towards  the  Ibuth.  Mr  Mackeneie,  whofe  objed  it  was  to 
penetrate  to  the  Welter n  Ocean,  acknowledges  thut  he  would  cer- 
tauily  have  attempted  the  former,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice 
be  had  formerly  received  from  the  old  warrior,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  who  had  poGtively  informed  him,  that  the 
only  path  actpfs  the  mountain  was  in  the  dire£tiop  of  the  fouih- 
,iaoit  branch.  This  information,  by  which  Mr  Mackenzie  was 
then  guided,  turns  out  to  have  been  perfe£lly  correct,  as  the  nor- 
therly oranch  has  (ince  been  accurately  furveyed,  and  is  found  to 
^fearmuMte  in  lakes  and  rapids  at  a  very  Ihort  diftao^e  ixov^  the 
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fork.      After  pmceeding,  till  the  8th  of  the   month,   tliraagh 
a  continuation    of    the  fame   danf^ers    and    dtfafters,     thej   at 
length   came   up   with   a  party  of  the   natives.        From   tliefe 
people,   he    receiiredy    at   firft,   the    evafive    and    umintdligibie 
anfwers  that   (avages   are   accuftomed  to  give :    But,    after  lie 
.  had  conciliated  them  with  flattery  and  prefents,  he  at  length 
learned,   that    they    were   acquainted   with   a  large    rirer  mat 
flowed  towards  the  fouth,  a  branch  of  which  was   at  no  great 
dillance  from  the  fource  of  that  which  they  had  afcended  $  that 
there  were  three  fmall  lakes,  and  as  many  fhort  carrying  phoes 
between  them  ;  but  that  the  fouthem  river  did  not   dificharge  it- 
felf  into  the  fea.     Mr  Mackenzie  prudently  (et  dovm'  this  iaft 
piece  of  intelligence  to  the  ignorance  of  the  reporter  ;  but  pla^ 
ced  fo  much  reliance  on  the  former,  Azt  he  inftantly  engaged 
the  Indian  to  condu£l  him  to  the  banks  of  the  raver  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  proceeded  on  the  day  following  under  his  dirediooi* 
On  the  fecond  day  of  the  renewed  voyage,  they  arrived  at  the 
firft  lake  that  had  been  fpoken  of  by  tneir  conau&or,  and  took 
the  canoe  out  of  it  on  the  other  fide,  in  Lat.  54.  24.  N.  I/>ng. 
121.  W.     This  Mr  Mackenzie  confidera  as  the  higheft  and  mxA 
fouthcrly  fource  of  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  which  he  had 
now  traced  from  its  outlet  to  its  fountains ;  and  proceeded  along 
the  height  of  land,  by  which  the  waters  that  ifiue  into  the.  Pa- 
cific, are  feparated  from  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Northern  or  At- 
lantic Seas.     The  firft  carrying  place    was  only  817  paces  is 
length,  and  brought  them  to  another  fmall  lake,  out  of  which  a 
ftream  defcended  to  the  fouth  :  Another  carrying  place  brou^t 
them  to  a  third  lake  of  the  fame  dimenfions ;  and  out  of  dus 
thev  pafled,  with  fome  difficulty,  into  a  fmall,  but  rapid  ftreanw 
obltru^d  by  fallen  trees,  drift,  wood,  and  fcattered  rocks. 

Though  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  his  aflbciates,  had  no  longer  ta 
firuggle  againft  an  oppofing  torrent,  ftill  their  fituation  had  ex- 
perienced but  little  improvement.  After  carrying  the  canoe  p^ft 
fome  of  the  obilacles  that  have  juft  been  mentioned,  thejr  met 
with  a  difafter,  which  had  very  nearly  proved  the  termination  or 
all  their  perils  and  exertions.  As  we  have  made  but  few  cx- 
tra£ls  from  this  publication,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
narrative  of  this  mifadvcnture,  in  Mr  Mackenzie's  own  words : 

•  Wc  accordingly  pufhcd  off,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  very  fl^ort 
way,  when  the  canoe  ftruck ;  and,  not  with  (landing  all  our  exertions, 
the  violence  of  the  current  was  fo  great t  as  to  drive  her  fideways  down 
the  river,  and  break  her  by  the  firfl  bar,  when  I  inftantly  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  the  men  followed  my  example ;  but  before  wc  coaW  (^ 
her  ftraight,  or  ftop  her,  we  came  to  deeper  water,  fo  that  we  were  ob* 
liged  to  re-cmbark  with  the  utmofl  prccipitatren.     One.  of  the  men  vbt 
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^mt  not  fdBcfently  aAive»  wm  left  to  get  on  fliore  in  the  beft  manner 
ui  his  power.     We  had  hardly  regained  our  fituationst  when  we  drove 
mgMMnSL  a  rock,  which  (hattered  the  ftem  of  the  canoe  in  fuch  a  nuuinert 
that  It  held  only  by  the  gunwales,  fo  that  the  (leerfman  could  no  longer 
Jkcep  hit  place.     The  violence  of  this  ftroke  drove  ut  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  which  is  but  narrow,  when  the  bow  met  with  the 
fame  fate  as  the  ftem.     At  this  moment,  the  foreman  feized  on  fome 
branches  of  a  fmall  tree,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  the  canoe  ;  but  fuch 
>Diras  their  elafticity,  that,  in  a  manner  not  eafily  defcribcd,  he  was  jerked 
on  {here  in  an  innant,  and  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  threatened 
his  deftni£tion.     Bot  we  had  no  time  to  torn  from  our  own  fituation,  to 
inquire  what  had  befallen  him  ;  for,  in  a  few  moments,  we  came  acrofs 
m  cafcade,  which  broke  feveral  large  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
and  ftarted  aU  the  bars,  except  one  behind  the   fcooptng  feat.     If  this 
accident,  howrlcr,  had  not  happened,  the  vcflel  muft  have  been  irre* 
fricvably  overiet.     The  wreck  beconung  flat  on  the  water,  we  aU  jump-, 
cd  put  I  while  the  (leerfman,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  lua 
place,  and  had  pot  recovered  from  his  fright-,  called  out  to  his  compa^ 
nions   to  (ave  themfelves.     My  peremptory  commands  fuperfeded  the 
f  ffe£is  of  his  fear,  and  they  all  held  fad  to  the  wreck  ;  to  which  fortu- 
nate refolution  we  owed  our  fafety,  as  we  fhould  otherwife  have  been 
daAied  againft  the  rocks  by  the  force  of  the  water,  or  driven  over  the 
cafcades.     In  this  condition,  we  were  forced  feveral  hundred  yards, 
and  every  yard  on  the  verge  of  deftrudion  ;  but,  at  length,  we  moft 
fortunately  arrived  in  (hallow  water,  and  a  fmall  eddy,  where  we  were 
enabled  to  make  a  ftand,  from  the  weight  of  the  canoe  refting  on  the 
ftones,  rather  than  from  any  exertions  of  our  exhaufted  ftrength.     For 
though  our  <fi>rtt  were  (hort,  they  were  pu(hed  to  the  utmoll,  as  life 
or  dnth  depended  on  them.    This  alarming  fcene,  with  all  its  terrors 
and  daggers,  occupied  only  a  few  minutes  ;  and  in  the  prefeftt  fufpen- 
fion  of  it,  we  called  to  tl^e  people  on  (hore  to  come  to  our  a(B(Unce ; 
and  they  immediately  obeyed  the  fummons.     The  foreman,  however, 
was  the  firft  with  us  i  he  had  efcaped  unhurt  from  the  extraordinary 
jerk  with  which  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  boat ;  and  juft  as  we   were 
beginning  to  take  our  effedts  out  of  the  water,  he  appeared  to  give  his 
alunance.     The  Indians,  when  they  faw  our  deplorable  fituation,  in- 
ftead  of  making  the  lead  effort  to  help  us,  fat  down  and  gave  vent  to 
their  tears.' 

This  difaft^r  di(heartened  the  whole  crew  fp  much,  that  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  make  them  a  fpeech,  to  induce  them 
f o  proceed  ^ith  him ;  and  they  had  then  to  carry  the  canoe,  for 
upwards  of  four  miles,  through  a  thick  wood  and  a  deep  mo- 
rafsy  when  they  found  themrelvcs,  at  length,  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  navigable  river,  that  flowed  with  a  ftrong  current  in  a 
ibutherly  diredion.  Upon  this  ftream  they  embarked  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  in  the  midft  of  fo  thick  a  fog,  <  that  they  might 
^ye  C9ae  fuddenly  upon  a  rapid|  or  cafcade^  before  they  werp 
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*    They  met,  however,  with  no  accident  on  ^ut  occafion^ 
but  verf  Toon  fQund  the  navigation  obftruded  by    the  ttfnai  isk* 
pedknents.    On  the  fecond  da  j  of  their  progrefs,  thejr  came  to  a 
defertcd  wooden  houfe,  bailt  in  a  folid  manner,  30  feet  in  length 
and  ao  in  breaddi ;  <  the  firft  habitation  of  the  kind,  *  fays  Mr 
fifackenzie,  <  that  I  had  feen  on  this  Gde  of  Mikilimaldna.  '-^ 
A  little  farther  on,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  natives,  whom 
he  had  fome  difficulty  in  conciliating  ^  but  was  s^  lalt  enabled  xq 
gather  from  them,  that  the  river  runs  a  great  way   to^wards  the 
xnid-day  fun,  and  that  white  people  were  faid  to   be    building 
houfes  at  its  mouth  \  that  the  cunrent  was  umfbnnly  .very  vio- 
lent, and  in  many  places  abiblutely  impafiiiblei  and    that  the  ifl^ 
habitants  were  extremely  cruel  and  malignant.    The   iron,  Ac 
which  they  had,  they  faid  th(gr  obtained  by  a  (hotter  route  from 
the  wtftward,  where  it  was  brought  by  white  people,  in  great 
eanoes*    Thefe  people  differed  but  little  from  the  Indiana  of  tb0 
Rocky  Mountains,  either  in  language,  manners,  or  appearance* 
After  proceeding  a  little  farther,  and  holding  a  variety  of  co][iful-* 
tations  with  the  natives,  Mr  Mackenzie  was  convniced  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  would  be  attended  with  the  greateft  danr 
gers,  and  that  the  courfe  of  it  would  prove,  at  any  rate,  fo  c^icnr 
live,  as  to  make  it  abfoluteiy  impoffible  to  return  from  ita  mouth 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  feafon  :  His  ammunition  and  psoviiionv 
too,  were  verv  nearly  exhauftcd  \  and  he  was  aflunui,  by  the 
concurring  teuimony  of  all  the  natives,  that,  by  abandoning  the 
river,  and  ilriking  accofs  the  country  to  the  weft,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  reach  the  fea  he  was  in  fearch  of  by  a  fefe  and  eafy 
expedition*    After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  he  determined  to 
make  trial  of  this  route  ^  and  accordingly  returned  up  the  river^ 
to  the  fpot  from  which  the  natives  had  omrred  to  conduA  him  to 
the  weitward  \  and  there  fecuring  the  canoe  under  a  flied,  and 
fcurying  a  great  patt  of  his  provifions  and  ammunition  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  fct  off*  by  land,  in  Long.  12^   Lat.  53.  20- 

In  this  journey,  where  eadi  of  the  party  carried  a  load  of 
ninety  pounds,  befides  arms,  their  difficulties  and  alarms  were 
at  times  very  great,  from  the  repeated  defertion  of  their  guides, 
and  the  tumult  and  difturbance  which  their  appearance  pro* 
duccd  among  the  natives.  By  way  of  fccuring  the  guides, 
Mr  Mackenzie,  on  two  occasions,  prcffed  them  to  Jltep  with 
him  }  and  « though  the  beaver  robe  that  covered  them  was  a 
neft  of  vermin,  their  hair  ereafed  with  fifli  oil,  and  their  bodies 
-fmcared  with  red  earth, '  he^leclares  he  paflcd  a  very  comfort- 
able night  in  their  focietf.  On  their  way  they  crofled  fevcral 
fmall  rivers  that  ran  towards  the  fouth,  and  probably  fell  into 
ihe  ftream  they  had  left  behind  them.    The  ground,  for  the 
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moft  part  was  rugged,  but  not  very  high ;  thou^  they  eroded 

one   ridgo  which  was  covered  with  fnow,  and  faw  before  them 

a   chain   of  lofty  mountains,  that  were  faid  to  be  perpetually 

in   that    ftate.     The  houfes  they  pafTed  by,    were  all  built  of 

iiltiared   timber,  and  infinitely  more  commodious   and  fubftan- 

tkd   tfaost  any  dwellings  that  are  reared  by  the  Indians  in  the 

Interior    of    the  continem.     At  laft,  he  arrived  on  the  bank» 

of   a   fmall  river  abounding  in  falnran,  and  >^as  hofpitably  re« 

oeived  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  village.     Thefe  people 

fcbfift   entirely  upon  fiih,  and  have  fuch  an  averfion  to  flefh  of 

every    fpecies,  that  one  of  their  dogs  having  fwailowed  a  part  of 

a  bone,  was  beaten  by  his  matter  till  he  ^gorged  it :  Ano&er 

of   the.  natives,  iqpcm  feeing  one    of    Mr    Mackenzie's  people 

throvr  a  bone  into  the  river,  <  inflantly  plunged  in,  and  brought 

it    out  %    and    after  burning  it,    proceeded  to  wafh  his  poUuted 

hands*'     The  ialoion,  whicn  are  incredibly  numerous,  they  tak& 

by  means  of  a  vreir,  or  embankment,  conxru^ied  with  much  in- 

g«iuity  acrofs  the  river  \  and  they  appear,  indeed,  to  be  confi* 

detably  fwerior  to  their  brethren  of  the  interior,  in  contrivance 

and  underftanding. 

From  this  place,  our  adventurers  again  proceeded  by  water, 
having   procured   two    canoes  trom  the    natives,  by  feveral  of 
whom   they   were   paddled    and  efcorted.    They  remained  all 
nigfat  at  a  village^  where  they  were  hofpitably  entertained  \  and 
had  Occafion  to  oi>ferve  the  traces  of  improving  art  and  ctviliza-^ 
tiott*     Thcfo  people  have  not  on}y  Summer  and  Winter  houfes^ 
like  the  Toorts  and  Balagans  of  Kamlchatka  and  Siberia,  but  ap^' 
pear  to  have  made  advances  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculp- 
tare,  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expe^cd  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  fo  rude  a  climate.    They  had  boards  painted  with  hie- 
roglyphics, and  figures  of  animals,  with  a  degree  of  corredncfs 
with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  was  furprized ;  and  had  erected,  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  ibmething  in  the  nature  of  a  temple,  which 
be-  delcribes  in  theic  words ; 

•  The  ground  plot  of  It  was  fifty  feet  by  forty-five  ;  each  end  is  form- 
ed by  four  (lout  po(ls»  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground.  The  corner 
•nc8  are  plain,  and  iupport  a  beam  of  the  whole  length,  having  three 
intermediate  props  on  each  fide,  but  of  a  larger  hze,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  height.  The  two  centre  pofis  at  each  end,  are  two  tcet  and  an 
half  in  diameter,  and  carved  into  human  figures,  lupporting  two  ridge 
poles  on  their  beads,  at  twelve  feet  hom  the  ground.  The  figures  at 
the  upper  part  of  this  Iquare  reprefent  two  perfons,  with  their  hands 
upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  fupported  the  weight  with  pain  and  diffi- 
ctlty  :  the  others  oppofite  to  them  (land  at  their  eaie,  with  their  hands 
Mftini;  on  thdr  hips.    In  the  area  of  the  building  there  were  the  re* 
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They  had  amoeg  Aem  %  great  Taoety  of  European  coouno- 
•dities,  efpeciallf  iron  and  copper  \  and  fereral  had    a  quarter- 
dollar  fixed,  as  an  ornament,  in  the  handles  of  tlieir  daggers. 
From  tlus  Tillage^  Mr  Mackenzie  defcended  the  ftream  so  an* 
other,  from  which  he  had  an  evening  pro(jpe&  of  a  nanow  arm 
of  tlie  fea,  and  next  day  had  the  happincfs  of  arruriag  on  tlis 
beach,  in  the  pofition  that  has  been  already  fpedfied.     In  tlus 
fituation,  he  was  dcfinrted  by  his  guide  and  the  reft  of  tlic  ve^ 
tiyes,  and  left  in  a  leaky  canoe  upon  this  barbarous  coaft»  with 
fcaroely  any  ammunition,  and  proviiions  for  no  move  than  four 
or  five  days.    In  the  courfe  of  the  day,  he  coafted  alop^  the 
Point  Mcnzies  of  VancouTer,  and  by  the  ihore  of  the  ifland 
named  King's  Uand  by  that  navigator.     In  this   courfi:,  they 
were  very  much  diiturbed  and  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
£itvages,  who  followed  them  in  fcreral  canoes,  and  appeajt^  to 
entertain  very  ferious  defigns  again  il  their  property  aud  IivcIf 
One,  in  particular,  whom  Mr  Mackenzie  defcribes  as  paniciilar- 
ly  tyrbmlent  and  intolent,  was  continually  repeating  that  he  had 
been  fliot  at  by  a  white  man,  whom  he  called  Macubah^  and  feem* 
ed  perfe£lly  difpofed  to  rerenge  himfelf  upon  our  adTenturer.-^ 
By  a  prop^  mixture  of  forbearance  and  rdblutions  however,  Mr 
Mackenzie  efcaped  this  danger  \  and  his  perfecutors  thought  piO> 
per  to  withdraw  about  funfet. 

On  the  22d  of  July,.  Mr  Mackenzie  complated  hb  obfov^. 
lions  ;  and  on  the  day  following  returned  to  the  mouth  of  tht 
civer  \  and,  after  another  alarming  encounter  with  the  natives 
kd  on  by  the  enemy  of  Macubab^  arrived  at  the  viUagp,  where 
they  £ift  got  fight  of  the  fea,  and  prepared  for  thicir  final  re? 
turn.    The  natives  about  this  fdmon  nver^  Mr  Mackenzie  fupr 
pofcs  not  to  be  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  its  banks,  but  tp. 
repair  there  for  the  fake  of  the  fuinmer  fifhery,  and  to  rcfidc, 
daring  the  winter,  on  the  fea  coafl.    They  are  evidently  a  il^ 
tionary  people,  however^  in  comparifon  with  the  hunting  tribes 
of  the  interior,  and  would  probably  be  more  ea^ly  civilized  than 
any  of  their  brethren;  though  it  is  evident  enough,  from  Mr 
Mackenzie's  whole  narrative,  that  they  have  all  me  violence^ 
unileadinefs,  and   inconfiflency  of  the  fayage  chara£ler.    They 
fcem  to  acknowledge  a  higher  authority  in  their  chief,  than  iS 
4.onceded  to  him  in  any  .Qjtber  North  American  community>  ^ 
he  alone  appeared  to  poiiefs,  or  beftow,  the  r^t  of  fiihiog  ^ 
the  great  weir  or  embankment j  and  preventqd  any  one  fift>ai 
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Imikiihg  a  hotife  in  the  Village,  without  his  permiffidn.    Their 
language  is  faid  to  be  difFerent  from  that  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 

After  leaTing  the  Uppermoft  village,  Mr  Mackenzie  and  his 
^companions  found  the  way  perfe£Hy  folitary,  till  they  arrivedy 
lifter  a  painful  march  of  nine  days,  on  the  banks  of  tne  Great 
River^  where  they  had  left  their  canoe  upwards  of  a  month  be- 
forei      At  this  fpot,  they  found  a  large  encampment  of  the  na- 
tiveSy  who  were  very  clamorous  and  riotous  at  firft,  and  con- 
tinued to  pilfer  little  articles  from  them  durine  all  the  time  of 
their    ftay.     It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  mat  they  had  not 
touched  any  part  of  the  (lores  that  had  been  left  unguarded  in 
their  vicinity  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  month*     In  the  remainder 
of  Mr  Mackenzie's  homeward  route,  he  re-traced  exajily  the 
courfe  along  which    we  have    already  purfued  him  outwards* 
He  furmounted  the  catarads  of  the  Tacoutche,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  difafter  y  and,  after  crofBng  the  height  of  land,  de- 
fcentkd  die  waters  of  the  Peace  River,  with  fo  much  celerity, 
that  he  accompUihed  in  fix  days  a  voyage  that  had  occupied 
no  fewer  than  thirty-four  on  his  outfet;  and  arrived,  on  the  i8th 
of  Auguft,  fit  the  fort  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  on 
the  ptn  of  May. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie  through  the  whole 
of  his  extenfive  and  laborious  route,  and  willingly  bear  teftimony 
to  the  diligence  and  intrepidity,  the  temper  and  perfeverance,  with 
which  he  feems  to  have  purfued  it  \  as  well  as  to  the  perfpicuity 
and  apparent  fidelity  of  the  narrative  which  he  has  fubmitted  to 
the  publici  Of  the  importance  of  his  geographical  difcoyeries, 
we  do  not  indeed  think  very  highly.  The  nou  -cxiflenJlr  of  any 
pra(3icable  communication  by  fea,  from  the  eaftem  to  the  wellerit 
fhores  of  North  America,  we  conceive  to  have  been  fatisfa£to- 
rily  eftablilhed,  before  either  the  expedition  of  Mr  Mackenzie, 
or  the  voyage  of  Vancouver :  and  the  paffage  which  the  former 
has  difcovered  by  land,  is  fuch  as  few  people  could  have  doubt- 
ed to  exift,  and  certainly  by  no  me^ns  of  a  nature  to  indemnify 
us  for  the  want  of  the  other.  Mr  Mackenzie  himfelf,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  of  opinioui^that  the  route  by  which  he  came  would 
be  altogether  unht  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  and  rather  points 
at  a  communication  between  the  Tacoutche  or  Columbia  River, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Saikatchiwine.  It  is  needlefs  to  ob- 
ferve,  however,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  communication  muft 
be  eilablifiied  by  another  voyage  of  difcovery ;  and  that  the  low- 
er courfe  of  the  Colimibia  may  prefent  obftacles,  of  a  nature  even 
more  formidable  than'  thofe  of  which  Mr  Mackenzie's  experi- 
ence and  informaticD  ,have  already  given  us  warning. 
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^     The  countries  which  Mr  Mackenzie  has  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge bv  thele  expeditions,  are  certainly  the  leaft  intereftnig  ot 
any  with  which  modem  enterprize  has  made  us  acquainted.—^ 
The  barrennefs  of  the  foi]>  the  fererity  of  the  climate,  the  t> 
motenefs  of  their  pofitlon,  and  the  froall  number  and  intradable 
chara^^  of  their  inhabitants,  place  them  very  low  indeed  m  the 
fcalc  of  political  importance,  and  reduce  their  infiuenec  upon  the 
reft  of  the  world  to  a  very  humble  denomination.     The  belferefi 
in  perfe6libility  expe£l,  of  courfe,  to  fee  the  whole  univerfe  co- 
vered with  the  miracles  of  polity  and  art ;  but  thefe  regions  wiU 
I>robaUy  be  the  laft  to  put  off  their  original  barbaritj^;  and  phi* 
ofophy  will  have  native  apoftles  among  the  Mantdiew  Tartars 
and  New  Hollanders,  before  any  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the 
converfion  of  the  Kniftentaux  and  the  Chepewyans. 

Mr  Mackenzie  makes  no  pretenfions  to  literary  attainments  f 
and  the  merit  of  his  work  certainly  is  not  to  be  eftinKlCed  by  tli^ 
elegance  of  its  compoiition.     His  ftyie  is,  in  general,  fufliciently 
perfpicuous  i  and  we  willingly  pafs  over  its  deficiencies   in  har- 
mony or  correftncfs.     There  are   fome  expreflions,    however, 
which  provoke  a  fmile,  from  their  ludicrous  fimplicity,  or  ftrange 
affe£Vation  of  refinement.     In  the  introduflion,   we   hear   of  a 
trader,  •  who  eafed  himfelf  of  the  importunities  of  a    native  *, ' 
and  are  aiTured,  that  the  Americans  are  never  cannibals,   except 
in  thofe  cafes  of  extreme  ncceffity,  *  which  have  been  known  to 
impel  the  moft  civilized  people  to  eat  each  other.*     In  order  to 
inform  us,  that  the  Indians,  who  make  no  ufe  of  combs,  ars 
given  to  fcratch  their  heads,  he  is  pleafed  to  fay,  <  that  they 
have  a  fmall  ftick  hanging  by  a  ftring,  which  they  occafionally 
employ  to  alleviate  any  itching  or  irritation  in  the  head.' 


Art.  XXIII.       The  Elmmts 
Students  in  the   Univcrfity. 
Edition.     Cambridge,  1801.     Burgei.     pp.  251. 


of  Ofticif  defigned    for  the   ufc  01 
By  James  Wood,  B.  D.      Second 


A  BOUT  five  years  ago,  Mr  Vince,  the  Flumian  Profeffor^ 
•^^  and  Mr  Wood  of  St  Johns,  undertook  to  draw  up  a  ferict 
of  elementary  works,  which  fhould  comprife  the  fubftance  of  the 
le£lures  ufually  read  at  Cambridge,  upon  Mathematics  and  Na^ 
tural  Philofophy.  The  volume  now  before  us,  forms  the  fiitb 
and  laft  of  this  ufeful  courfe  of  publications. 

Our  philofophical  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  two  great 
branches  into  which  the  fcience  of  Optics  is  divided ;  thofe  laws 
of  vifion,  and  properties  of  light,  which  are  to  be  inveftigated  by 
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experiment  ^  and  thofe  that  jczn  be  deduced,  by  mathemattcai 
resifoning,  from  the  principles  which  inciu£lion  hats  enabled  us  to 
cftablilh.  Ottr  author  has  confined  himfelf  alrooft  wholly  to  the 
mathematical  view  of  the  fub^eft ;  and  wc  are  inclined  to  think^ 
that  he  has  compofed  this  treatifc,  raiber  with  a  view  to  afliil  the 
ftudent  of  aftronomy,  than  to  furnifh  a  complete  expofkioa  of  all 
the  difcoveries  which  have  been  made  upon  the  nature  of  lights 
and  the  laws  of  its  a£lion,  conddered  as  a  feparate  branch  of 
icience.  His  propoGtions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  <  JLefliones 
Optica'  of  Sir  IfaacNcwtoai  and  a  very  meagre  account  i$ 
given  of  the  wonderful  truths^  unfolded  by  that  phUofopher  in  hi» 
•  Optics.' 

Of   this  pian,  we  cannot  entirely  approve.     Many  of   the 
xnoft  important  difcoveries  in  the  theory  of  light  and  colours^ 
depend  altogether  on  experiment ;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  cal-^ 
culation  and  geometrical  reaibnuig,  lead  to  other  theorems,  at 
^rell  deferving  of  attention  a$>  thote  which  form  the  fubje£l  of 
the  prefent  volume,  and  reding  upon  evidence  precifely  of  the 
iame  nature,     ^hy.  then,  ihould   a  treatife  upon  Optics  have 
been  confined  almoft  entirely  to  tho(e  topics,  where  the  af&ftance 
of  mathematical  demondration  is  required,  and  the  mod  fixnple 
only  of  the  poHtions  founded  upon  indu^^ion  are  afiumed  ?     The 
truths  explained  in  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  the  *  Optics/ 
are  cdabliihed  by  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  proof  with  that  upoa 
which  the  very  (ird  principles  of  the  fdence  are  built ;  and,  to 
undervalue  thofe  do£trines  which  do  not  require  a  condant^dif* 
play  of  mathematical  reafoning,  is  furely  to  difreg^rd  the  exam* 
pie,  and  flight  fome  of  the  nobkd  difcoveries  of  that  illudrious 
philofopher,  who  carried  mathematical  demondration  farther  in- 
to the  regions  of  phyfical  fcience,  than  any  of  thofe  that  have 
ftudied  the  laws  of  nature. 

Admitting^  however,  that  the  plan  of  this  treatife  is  adapted 
to  teach  the  n:iod  important  parts  of  optical  fcience,  we  cannot, 
withhold  our  approbation  from  the  execution.  The  parts  are 
digeded  and  arranged  with  great  perfpicuity  ^  the  order  in  which 
they  fucceed  each  other  is,  for  the  mod  part,  natural  and  eafy ; 
the  demondrations  are  fufficiently  neat  and  concife  ;  and  yet  the 
fteps  of  the  reafoning  are  given  with  fuch  fulnefs,  that  any 
learner  may  readily  f oi low  them,  provided  he  is  prepared  by  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  In 
some  parts,  tiie  author  has  fallen  into  confiderablc  inaccuracies  v 
chiefly  where  a  reference  wa&  neceOTary  ta  the  merely  experi- 
mental branch  of  the  fcience.  A  few  of  thefe  we  (hall  mention 
as  we  go  along. 

The  (ird  fciSlion  contains  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of 
light,  and  of  thoic  fundameutai  law»  of  reflexion  and  refratlioii^ 
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ivhicfa  wc  difcoVer  by  experience.     In  confidering   die  Ncw^ 
tonian  hypothefis^  that  light  confifts  of  particles  of  matter,  our 
author  fays,  (p.  a  )  that  the  motions  of  die  rays  in  difierent  me- 
diums, are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  fmall  particles  of  matter  at- 
ira£bed  towards;  or  repelled  from  the  bodies  upon  which  they  are 
incident.     But  diis  prefumes,  unfairly,  the  very  point  in  which 
light  difiers  from  all  bodies,  viz.  its  refra£tion  tovmrds  the  per* 
pendicular,  when  it  pafles  from  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium.-^ 
Befides,  nothing  can  be  produced,  in  the  mutual  a^lions  of  other 
bodies,  fimilar  to  the  oppofite  refradUon  which   light  undei|oe8 
in  emerging  from  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium  %  tts  infledion 
and  deflexion ;  and  that  lingular  property  which  it  exhibits,  ii 
paffing  through  feveral  forts  of  fpar,  particularly  the  Icclawl 
cryftal.    There  is  nothing  in  the   14th  I'efit.  B.  2.  of  the  Piin* 
cipia,  which  explains  this  marked  difierence  between  the  tw# 
cafes. 

The  definition  of  a  ray  is  obfcure  and  inaccurate — *  The  kafl 
portion  of  light  which  may  be  flopped  alone,  or  propagated  alone, 
or  do  or  fuffcr  any  thing  which  the  reft  of  light  doth  not,  <wf 
fufiers  not  J '  p.  3. 

The  fecond  fcttion  contains  die  propofltioris  relatiiig  to  rcfleC'* 
tion  from  plane  and  fpherical  furfaces  \  and  thcfc  ai^  ^t6}XQti 
mathematically  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  firft  fcftion. 
The  fourth  fc6lion  contains  a  fimilar  dcduftion  of  Ae  refraflioiw 
of  rays  by  plane  and  fphctical  furfaces.  The  third  and  fifth  fcc- 
tions  give  the  theory  of  images  formed  by  refle£li6n  and  refrac- 
tion, refpcflively. 

It  is  fcafcely  nccefTary  to  remark,  that  a  great  part  of  thofe 
fcftions  which  concern  the  rcfraftion  of  light,  is  purely  theoreti- 
cal ;  and,  from  the  impofBbility  of  fmding  any  pencil  or  beam  of 
equally  refrangible  rays,  many  of  the  propoutions  demonftratcd 
upon  the  hypothefis,  that  the  rays  are  homogeneal,  muft,  in  every 
inftance  of  their  application  to  the  fubftance  which  we  call  Rghti 
as  it  exifts  in  nature,  deviate  more  or  Icfs  from  tnfth.  Sucii 
theorems  are,  in  fa£l,  demonftrated,  not  with  regard  to  Hght,  but 
to  an  ideal  fubftance. 

Seftion  fjxth  lays  down  the  theory  of  vifion.  Se£lion  fcTcnth 
contains  an  ample  detail  of  the  mathematical  principles  which 
regulate  the  conftru£lion  of  optical  inftruments ;  and  it  i5  ort 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  fubjeft,  that  the  only  account 
which  the  author  gives  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  and 
colours  is  introduced,  as  a  fort  of  appendix  to  the  doarine  01 
Tclcfcopes.  The  eighth  fefkion  is  devoted,  therefore,  to  the 
aberrations  produced  by  unequal  refrangibility,  and  by  the  fphc' 
rical  form  of  rcflefting  and  refrafting  furfaces.  The  leading 
difcovery  of  Newton  is  here  given ;  but  the  decifive  expcri»cBt 
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^n  trhich  it  refts,  Is  omitted,  and  another  inferted,  which  very 
impcrfe^llj  proves  the  pofition.     It  is  the  5th,  not  the  3d  Exp. 
B.    I.    part  I.  of  the  /Optics,*  which   is  juftly  eftcemed   the 
rxfierimentum  cruets.     Our  author,  however,  adds  an  experiment^ 
Which  we  ire  very  Well  aflured  he  never  found  in  the  <  Optics.* 
After  quoting  the  3d  Exp.  at  lengthy  he  fays — <  By  an  experi- 
ment fimilar  to  the  former,  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  common  day^ 
light  confifts  of  rays  which  differ  in  colour  and  refrangibility ; 
for,    if  the  round  hole  in  the  fhutter  receive  only  light  from 
the  clouds,  its  image  formed  by  the  prifin  will  be  obiong  and 
coloured  as  in  the  former  cafe : '  p.  aoo«    One  fo  averfe  to  indue* 
tion,  and  fo  fond  of  mathematical  reafoning  as  our  author,  might 
have  inferred,  that  the  fun's  light,  refle^ed  from  the  clouds, 
or  tranfnutted  through  them,  (which  we  prefume  is  all  that  he 
can  mean  by  the  vulgar  phrafe  of  common  day^light)^  has  the  fame 
properties  with  the  light  tranfmitted  directly  from  the  luminous 
body.     But  if  he  demands  experimental  proof  of  this,  we  tzn. 
aflure  him,  that  when  he  (hall  have  adjufted  his  prifm  at  the 
hole   in  his  window^fliutter  in  a  cloudy  day,  he  will  look  in 
Yatn  for  an  oblong  and  coloured  image  o^  the  hole :  his  chart 
Will  only  prefent  to  him  the  partially  coloured  images  of  the 
clouds,  ahd  the  fpires  of  the  neighbouring  colleges,  in  a  dif- 
torted  camera  obfcura. 

Without  entering  any  farther,  than  the  theory  of  the  con«> 
ftrudlion  of  glafles  requires,  into  the  do£lrine  ot  refrangibility 
and  colours,  or  the  refolution  and  compoiition  of  heterogeneous 
light  by  refra£tion ;  and  without  touching  at  all  upon  the  vari^ 
ous  intereiting  fpeculadons  of  Newton  and  his  followers,  re- 
fpe^^ing  the  attradions  of  light  towards  thin  and  thick  plates  ( 
our  author  immediately  returns  to  ths  continuation  of  the  fub^ 
jed,  on  account  of  which  alone  the  theory  of  colours  feemt 
to  have  been  hinted  at :  and  the  eighth  fe&ion  concludes  with 
the  remainder  of  the  theory  of  Glafles. 

Hitherto,  whatever  fault  we  may  have  found  with  our  au^ 
thor's  plan,  as  materially  deficient  in  parts  fbri£lly  belonging 
to  the  fcience  of  which  he  profefles  to  treat,  we  have  had  no 
objeAions  to  urge  againft  his  confiftency  in  execuring  it.  But 
we  can  fcarcely  imagine  how  die  whole  of  the  ninth  fediion 
fhould  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  a  fingle  phsenomenon, 
belonging  to  the  head  of  Cnromatic8--«^he  rainbow.  The  de-^ 
duAion  of  the  propofitions  relating  to  this  fubjed,  is  no  doubt 
very  clear  and  fatisfadiory.  But  one  is  inclined  to  aflc,  how 
they  came  here  i  'Wtiy  (hould  a  whole  divifion  of  the  work  be 
occupied  by  the  explanation  of  one  particular  phsenomenon,  when 
the  theory,  of  whofe  fynthettcai  application  this  doArine  forms 
a  very  fmall  part,  has  been  difpatched  in  two  propofitions,  in« 
troduced  for  their  fubferviency  to  a  totally  diitin£t  branch  of 
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die  fcience  ?^  Whjr>  among  all  the  applications'  of  die  Vk^tovm 
theory,  b  this  the  only  one  that  he  will  admk  to  dcfcnre  a  {dace.^ 
Not  to  mention  the  feoond  book  of  the  Optics,  the  majority  of  the 
propofitibns,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  firft  book,  are  employed  in 
applying  the  brilliant  dtfcoveriet  detailed  in  the  preceding  part, 
to  the  expbnation  of  natural  phenomena.  But  our  avtiior iekds 
one  of  diefe ;  and  this  one  he  expands  into  a  whole  (eOMOf 
although  the  theory  itfelf  has  ficarcely  beea  touched  upon. 

The  tenth  and  laft  itOtion  contains  a'  particular  applicatioti  of 
llie  do£hine  laid  down  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Work,  to  the  the- 
ory of  Cauftics  by  reflexion ;  and  two  propofittms  introdudbry 
to  the  theory  of  Cauftics  by  refra^on,  which  t&e  autiior  hat 
thought  proger  to  omit.  It  appears  that  this  fe^on  ought  to 
have  been  incorpovated  pardy  with  the  fecond  or  thikd^  and 
partly  with  the  tourth  or  fifth  feAionsv 

Such  ate  the  general  outlines  of  thir  treatife  ;  fuoh  the  ob/ec- 
tions to  which) in  our  apprehenfion,  its  plan  is  liable;,  and* luch 
a  few  exceptions  to  the  detail,  in  point  of  fixvOi  confiftency  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  intended  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

As  this  work  i%  written  ft)r  the  peru£il  of  learners,  we  b^  Icaft 
to  add  a  (ingle  remark  upon  the  inaccuracy  with  which  oar  author 
has  ftatedy  or  vather  alluded  tofomepailages^of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton't 
Optics^  in  which  the  theory  of  Vibrations  is  mentioned.  No  part 
of  that  great  man's  writings  has  been  fo  g^erally  perverted  by 
ignorant  theorifts,  who,  on  the  fuppofed  authority  of  his  naflJC, 
l^ve  built  the  moft  extravagant  hypothefes*  In  page  1 3.  our  author 
compl^ly  miilakes  Sir  Ilaac  Newton's  meaning.     Newton  docs 
not  conclude^  fiom  the  phsenomena  of  refle£^ion  aiwl  refwtlio% 
that  thefc  ttkfXs  are  produced  by  fome  power  or  medium,  diffufed 
over  their  furfaee :  he  only  fays,  with  the  modefty  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  that  the  problem  is  fcarce  to  be  iblved,  otherwife  than 
by  fuppofing  that  the  refledion  is  produced  by  feme  pofi^rr  of^^^ 
body  evenly  diffufed  all  over  its  furfaee,  and  by  which  it  adi 
upon  tlhc  ray  ivitt^tt  immediate  conta6i. — Optics,  B.   2.  part  J* 
prop.  8.     He  then  goes  oii  to  illuftrate  this  idea,  by  the  analogy 
of  gravitation,  inflexion,   &g.  ;  but  never  once,  in  this  whok 
propofidon,  does  he  hint  at  any  medium*     On  the  contrary,  h« 
refers  all  to  thofe  powers  of  attraSion  and  repulfion ;  to  explain 
which,  the  hypothefis  of  a  medium  is  called  in%     Again,  in  pag^ 
23^  note,  our  author^  after  mentioning  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  fits,  (which  he  is  pieafed  to  call  a  fuppofition,  although  it  i$ 
clearly  a  method  of  exprefllng  a  fa£l),  adds,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Me^rton 
accotints  for  them  in  the  foUowhig  manner  :  "and  then  quotes  thai 
part  of  Qwery  29.  in  which  Sir  Ifeac  alludes  to  the  theory  o» 
Vibrations.     But  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  he  i> 
there  only  giving  a  vague  hypothefis,  agreeing  with  the  fafts, 
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V>ut  fodndea  on  no  inda£lidny  and  as  likeljr  to  be  falfe  as  true* 

Accordingly,  it  fliould  be  obfcrved,  that  in  the   i  ;2th  prop*  of 

fi.  2.  part  3.  where  the  ide^  is  (irft  dated,  the  phtlofopher  ex«> 

prefsly    defcribes  it  as  ah  hyj^theiis  to  which  he  attached  no 

belief — *>  What  kind  of  aAion  or  difpolition  this  is,  whether  it 

^onfifts  in  a  (Circulating  or  a  tibratory  motion  of  tlie  ray,  or  of 

the  medium,  or  foniething  elfe,   I  do  not  hete  inquire.     Thofe 

thai   are  averft  from   eventing  tb    anjf  nenxi   difcoveries^    hut  fuch 

'as   they    can  cxplam  by  an  hypvthtfisy   may  fdr  the  ptefent    fup- 

pofe/  &c.     And  afterwards-^*  But  whether  this  h^pocbofls  be 

true  or  falfe^  I  do  not  here  cohlider.'    The  Whole  hypothefis  of 

a  feparate  Ethereal  medium  is  contaiirted  iii  feven  of  the  Queries^ 

(18.— 24.)     It  is  given  as  a  mere  conjecture,  kept  carefully  by 

itfelf,   and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  a  work,  whofe  bafis  is  the 

ftrifleft  indu£iion;     We  have  thoughi  it  neceffary  to  detail  thefe 

things^  as  a  caution  againft  confounding  matters  fo  pcife£tly  di^ 

ftin^  in  themfelves :  a  caution,  which  the  author  of  the  treatife 

how   before  us  feems  not  to  have  kept  fteadily  in  view  ;  and  the 

kiegle£t  bf  which,  in  other  writers,  has  given  birth  to  the  molt 

deformed  and  noxious  proddAions  of  fpeculative  imagination. 


Art.  XXlV.  Trdwh  through^ Snufideny  Finland^  and  Lapland^  to  the 
Norib  Cape^  in  the  years  1 798-9.  By  Jofeph  Acerbi.  2  vols.  410. 
pp.  776.     London.     Mawman.     1802. 

T^ooKe  of  travels  aVe  irttereftingj  either  from  the  information 
™^  which  they  afford  concerning  diftant  countries,  or  from  the 
piAure  which  they  exhibit  of  the  traveller's  mind,  and  of  thd 
impreffions  made  upon  it  by  the  fcencs  through  which  he  pafled. 
While  fome  authors  in  this  dc{>artment  ©f  literature,  as  Volney 
and  Savary,  hate  confined  themfelves  entirely  to  the  former  of 
thofe  fuhje£bs — and  others,  as  Johnfon,  Southey,  and  Mrs  Wool- 
ftoncroft,  have  chiefly  tutned  their  reader's  attention  to  the  latter 
—the  traveller,  whofe  volumes  now  lie  before  us,  choofes  a 
middle  courfe ;  and  endeavours  to  combine  a  defcriptiou  of  the 
Countries  which  he  faw,  with  the  narrative  of  his  own  adventures, 
and  the  delineation  of  his  feelings.  Accounts  of  this  kind  are, 
of  all  others,  the  moft  engaging  i  it  is  from  fuch  a  mixture  of 
incident  and  difcuflion  with  fa£ts,  that  the  works  of  Brydont 
and  Moore  derive  their  charms  and  their  value  :  and,  aU 
though  far  inferior  in  every  refpc£k  to  either  of  thofe  excellent 
Writers,  Mr  Acerbi  has,  by  adopting  their  plan,  given  tv  his 
book  an  intereft,  ^  iich  neither  the  extent  or  novelty  of  his  in» 
formation,  nor  the  profundity  of  his  remarks,  nor  tiie  elegan^^ 
or  livelinefs  of  his  ftyle,  could  have  bellowed. 
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Our  audior  is  a  gentleman  from  the  north  of  Ttaljr.  In  hb 
journey  through  Sweden  and  Finland,  he  was  accompanied  bj  a 
countryman  of  his  own ;  and  in  the  mod  difficult  part  of  his 
undertaking,  his  journey  from  Tomea  to  the  North  Cape,  he 
was  attended  by  Colonel  Skioldebrand,  a  Swediih  officer,  who* 
has  favoured  the  world  with  leveral  excellent  dra^ngs  of  Scan- 
dinavian fcenery. 

One  half  of  the  firft  volmne  is  occupied  by  Mr  Accrbi*s  re- 
marks upon  the  climate  and  government  of  Sweden,  the  ftate  <i 
the  arts,  of  litetature,  and  of  fociety  in  that  country,  and  feverat 
details  upon  its  hiitory  and  antiquities.     After  the  very  ample  in- 
formation upon  all  thefe  points,  which  we  already  poflefs,  in  the 
works  of  Coxe,  Catteau,  and  die  ftill  more  recent  publication  of 
the  two  French  fravellers,  this  part  of  our  author's  book  mar 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  fuperfluous.     Hia  obfervations  are  dii- 
tingui(hed  by  no  originality  or  uncommon  iagacity ;  his  'wfoT' 
mation,   though  arranged  in  chapters,  is  ill  digefted,  and  devoid 
of  lucid  order ;  he  dire£ls  our  attention  to  fiifaje^ls  cither  fuf- 
ficiently  known,  or  too  trivial  to  deferve  notice  ;  and  pafles  over 
various  topics,  which  come  ftri^y  within  the  plan  of  a  general' 
account  of  Sweden,  and  have  never  yet  been  diftindly  treated 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  country.     Thus,  while  whole  chapters 
ate  devoted  to  uninterefting  details  upon  the  ftate  of  painting  and 
fculpture  in  Stockholm,   and  the  merits  of  its  obfcure  artifts,  no 
account  whatever  is  given  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Sweden, 
or  of  the  finances  of  that  country,  which  have,  for  the  laft  twen- 
ty years,  been  in-  fo  Hiigular  a  fituation,  and  been  produ£lire  of 
io  many  violent  meafures  on  the  part  of  the  government.    The 
revolution  of  1772  has  been  amply  detailed  in  various  publica- 
tions )  more  particularly,  in  the  excellent  week  of  Mr  Sheridan : 
But  we  ftiould  have  expected  from  Mr  Acerbic  fome  accouiit  of 
the  confummation  of  that  revolution  in  17^  and  fome  detail  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Gcfle,  and  of  the  various  intereft- 
ing  anecdotts  on  both  of  thefc  topics,  which  are  in  the  moucii  of 
every  well-informed  Swede  at  this  day. 

Our  author  tells  us,  p.  1 70.  vol.  i.  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  his 

plan  to  give  a  ftatiltical  account  of  Sweden  ;  but  we  cannot  well 

imagine  a  more  dry  liatiltical  account  than  that  of  Gothenbui^y 

and  of  the  iflands  of  Aland.  Hib  ftatiftical  information  upon  many 

of  the  trading  towns  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia^ 

is  minute  and  ukleis :    it  might  have    been   given  with  equal 

diliindnefs,   in  the  concife  and  luminous  form  of  tables,  if»^ 

ihouiu  be  thought  neccfi'ary  to  detail,  in  a  general  work  upon 

Vinland,  all  the  minuti«  of  cuftomhoufe  accc  iits.     Mr  Accrbis 

rcnurks  on  the  it.nc  of  polite  fociety  in  Stockholm,  are  not  rcrf 

livciy,  and  very  lar  fiuin  bcuig   gcod-naturcd.     No  Frenchmf^ 

could 
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could  have  returned,  with  more  fuperciltous  and  captious  criti- 
cifni,  the  attentions  which  he  received.     Our  author's  account  of 
the  Swedifli  univerfities,  and  the  fyftem  of  education  in  gene- 
raly  is   the  mod  interefthig  part  of  the  £rft  branch  of  his  work. 
In  his  obfervations  upon  the  literary  chara£ters  of  the  capital  and 
of  Upfala,  we  could  have  wifiied  that  he  had  been  lefs  dogmati- 
cal and  fevere  in  the  judgments  which  he  pafles — more  fparing 
of  his  jokes  and    anecdotes,    which  can  ferve    no  purpofe  to 
readers  unacquaintod  with  the  parties,    and    muft  .give  unne- 
ceflary  pain  to  thofe  who  are  concerned.    This  is  the  moil  de- 
licate part  of  a  traveller's  talk,  in  relating  his  adventures,  and 
defcribing  men,  as  well  as  man.    Thofe  who,  by  their  exalted 
ftation,  ad  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  and  thofe  who  challenge 
public  notice  by  their  condud,  or  x>f  their  own  choice,  are  fair 
fubjeds  for  the  author  that  would  entertain  his  readers  with 
anecdote  and  (atire.     Authors,  too,  or  dilettanti  who  have  puflied 
themfelves  into  .high  places  in  the  fcientific  wqrld,  and  introd\y- 
ced  an  ariftocratic  Q>irit  into  the  rejiublic  of  letters,  are  proper  ob- 
ie£^8  of  public  criticifm.     But  here,  the  line  ought  carefully  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  he  that  overfteps  it,  enters  the  regions  of  fcandal 
or  of  gofliping.    To  juftify  the  feverity  of  our  cen(ures,  we.mufl: 
take  the  liberty  of  noticing. the  manner  in  which  Mr  Acerbi  has 
defcnbed  feveral  perfonaees,  who  have  neither  challenged  publi* 
city  by  their  works  nor  Xy  their  lives,  and  the  Aade  of  whofe 
volunury  retirement  ^we  have  the  authority  of  Mr  A/:erbi  him- 
felf  for  the  remark,  p.  132.  note)  ought  always  to  be  deemed 
inviolable. 

In  chapter  8.  vol.  i.  Mr  Acerbi  tells  us  of  one  academician, 
that  he  is  a  cypher —  and  adds  a  dull  joke,  made  by  *  a  wag,' 
upon  this  idea  j  of  another,  that  he  is  an  illuminatus  and  a  de« 
votee ;  of  a  third,  that  he  ferves  as  a  butt  to  both  academies. 
One  man  is  young  in  years  as  well  as  in  knowledge  ^  another 
has  furvived  his  fame  as  an  operator.  Old  age  feenis,  with  our 
^traveller,  .to  claim  neither  tendemefs  nor  refpedi :  He  laugli^ 
j(but  fo  heavily,  that  we  imagine  he  laughs  alone)  atai>aron9 
.who  has  outlived  his  eyefight^  an  oculift  who  has  /urvived  his 
iiame,  and  even  the  recollection  of  his  exigence  j  and  a  pro- 
feiTor,  who,  in  bis  dotage,  has  loft  the  little  knowledge  that  he 
once  pofleflcd. 

Moft  of  his  anecdotes  fecm  to  have  xontaincd  a  little  hu- 
mour or  fingularity  at  fome  diftant  period  *,  but  to  have  loft 
all  pretenfions  to  thefc  qualities,  in  palling  through  Mr  Acerbi's 
memory.  Ihus,  he  tells  us,  that  a  profeflbrof  Upfala,  being 
x^pprcfTed  with  melancholy,  fo  as  never  to  fttr  from  his  cham- 
ber, fent  oue  day  to  a  friend  for  foime  books  to  amufe  him  \  and 
his  friend^  knowing  his  tafte,  fent  him  a  cheft  full  of  voyages 
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and  trails.  Tilktng  of  an  admiral,  he  tells  us,  that  wheii 
ftitioncd  at  C^rlfcrona,  he  ufed  to  draw  caricatures  qf  all  who 
came  to  vifit  him. 

Intrtatiiig  of  different  public  charaftersy  he  Ccems  extreme' 
Ij  eager  to  pick  up  every  little  farcafm  and  tale  ^nrhicfa  has  been 
ferreted  out  by  (illy  curioGty,  or  invented  by  malice.      In  writ- 
ing a  ferious  woik,    like  the  one  before  us,  an   author  Aould 
not  too  eaCly  give  credit  and  place  to  the  ftories  ^rhk:h  he  hears 
in  private  qtrcles.      When  Mr  Acerbi  thinks  it  worthy  of  bis 
page  to  inform  the  worlds  that  a  financier  was  punt£hed  for  hit 
eppodtion  to  the  dtililleriesj  by  having  a  dninken  «dfe ;  that  a 
minifter  of  Itate  was  pe^fuaded  he  Ibovild  in  a  (hort  time  be  ^ 
ken  up  into  heaven,  like  Elijah,  without  palling  through  death; 
that  a  bifliop  (preceptor  to  hi^  Swedifh  Majefty)  is    a  man  of  oo 
learning,  bufready  to  n^ake  any  facrifice  to  his  private  intereftf 
and  tha^  another  prelate,  high  in  favour  and  influenoe,  is  a  be* 
licver  epc  officio^  a  fupeiditious  zealot,  or  a  hypocrite — we  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  fi^ch  reports  may  have  been  rafliiy  taisea 
|ip  from  the  enemies  of  the  pcrfons  in  quelHon  \  and  to  wifl^ 
that  Mr  Acerbi  had    not  unneceffarily  admitted  them  into  liis 
book.     But,  when  he  tells  us,  ferioufly,  that  a  man  of  talentSt 
fit  the  end  of  the   1 8th  century,  has  publifhed  a  dcmonftra^ 
of  the  exii^ence  of  the  devil  in  the  human  body — ^a  claflificatioa 
pf  devils,  and  recipe  for  putting  thofe  perfonages  to  flight— i 
the  hairy  devi(,  for  indanqe,  by  means  of  St  John^s  wort — that 
the  ceremony  of  exorcifm  was  performed  at  tl^e  baptifm  of  the 
prefent  Prince  Royal — that  a  gentleman  of  great  abi^ies,  ac- 
compli (hments,  and  virtue,  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  our  author 
lay  under  many  obligations),   firmly  believcS|  that,  by  the  ii'r 
iluenc0  of  mefmerifm,    he  can    tranfport  himfelf  into  heavciii^ 
hold  converfe  with  his  deceafcd  relatives,  and  diftindily  percci^ 
their  fouls  clothed  in  white   jackets,  (vol.  i.  cap.  ip.);— trulyi 
we  are  more  than  half  inclmcd  to  fufpeft  Mr  Acerbi  of  ufing 
nil  the  privileges  of  a  traveller  ;  and  only  regret,  that  his  invent- 
ive powers  are  not  of  a  more  amiable  or  amufi  ig  caft.     Indecdi 
he  lias,  in  (^e  paiTage,  (hownus  clearly  upon  what  light  grounds 
he  is  willing  to  receive  all  fatirical  or  malignant  ilories  againft 
men  of  high  llation,    either  in  the  political  or  literary  worW. 
The  filly  anecdote  which  he  thinks  proper  to  infert  in  page  io2. 
vol.  i.  tcfcrs  to  the  Worthy  Prefidcnt  of  the  Royal  bociety  oi 
London,  and  is  an  exaggerated  edition  of  a  falfehood  contained 
in  the  dull  writings  of  a  contemptible  fatirift,  whofe  profligacy 
of  charaftcr  (the  want  of  genius  is  not  his  own  fault)  would 
have  prevented   Mr  Acerbi  from  believing  a  much  lefs  impfo* 
bable  tale  upon  his  authority. 
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'We  hsre  dirdti  pefhap!;,  longer  than  our  readers  mav  think 
neceflary,  on  this  topic :  But  it  muft  be  rennembered,  mat  al- 
though the  names  of  thofe  peribns  whom  Mr  Acerbi  has  vili- 
£edy  are  quickly  forgotten  by  US|  who  fee  them  now  for  the 
•firft  time  brought  forward,  yet  this  book  muft  immediately  find 
Its  Mray  to  the  circles  where  the  fybje£ts  of  its  farcafms  move^ 
aiKl  ^^e  know  that  this  imprudence  in  former  travellersy  has  fre- 
quently been  productive  of  very  unpleafant  confequences^  both 
to  the  parties  themfelresy  and  to  fucceeding  vifitot^ 

In    Mr  Acerbi't  invedives  againft  the  government  and  aca- 
demies of  Sweden,  we  can  neither  difcoyer  much  reafon  nor  coiw 
6ftency.    We  are  cdd  in  p.  86.  ^ol.  L  x\i2iX  Gullavus  III.  fa 
iar  from  fupporting  the  fciences,  treated  (hem  with  negle£t,  if 
not    contempt:   £ut  in  p.   loi,  the  zeal  of  that  monarch  for 
Jiterature  and  fcience  is  admitted ;  though  our  author  explain^ 
it*   by  faying  that  it  was  afie&ed  and  unnatural.     In  p.  102,  he 
remarksi  tl^t  Government  dire&s  the  academies,  and  the  aca« 
demies  the  pec^e;  yet,  in  p.  107,  he  applies  to  thcfe  bodies 
the  farcafm  of  Roufleau — that  while  the  academicians  think  they 
are  leading  the  public  opinion,  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  are 
ignorant  of  their  exiftence.     For  our  parts,  we  can  fcarcely  ima« 
sine  how  Mr  Acerbi's  diflike  to  the  conflitution  of  177a  can 
nave  artfen  ;  when  we  confider  that  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
luftory  of  Sweden  from  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  to  the  acceflion 
of  Guilavus  III.     He  calls  the  Government,  during  that  period^ 
a  limited  monarchy.     We  are  unwilling  to  quarrel  about  a  wordj 
'hut,  according' to  the  fame  nomenclature,   the  conftitution  of 
Venice  mufl  be  ranged  in  the  iame  clafs  with  that  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.     He  tells  us,  that  abfolute  governments  are  unfriendly  to 
the  growth  of  genius ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  refufe  this  chnra£ker 
to  the  writers  of  the  Auguitan  ages,  either  of  Rom?,  or  i^.ince, 
or  England.     He  extols  the  tendency  of  the  Swcdilh  ariftocracy 
to  produce  great  orators,  whofe  talents  (he  adds.)  were  called 
forth  by  the  encouragements  which  the  opportunities  of  felling 
themfelves  to  foreign  powers  prefented.     In  the  fame  manner 
might  he  praife  the  very  woril  governments  of  Italy  or  Afia, 
for  their  tendency  to  excite  ingenuity  in  the  preparations  of  poi* 
fons,  ftilettos,  and  bow-ftrtngs.     The  foreign  and  domeitic  e* 
irents,  in  the  Swedifli  Itory,  during  the  feven  years  warj^  may  re- 
concile to  the  prefent  conilitution  any  one  who  xioes  not  labour 
Ainder  a  nervous  horror  of  the  mere  name  of  King  :    And,  were 
we  even  to  admit  all  that  the  enemies  of  Gullavus  have  alleged, 
{and  his  enemies  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  Senate),  we  might 
ilill  approve  of  the  change  which  he  wrought  ^  inafrnvich  as  the 
word  form  of  domeftic  tyranny  is  vadly  more  jtolerable  than  the 
AiiUeft  forei|;n  yoke. 
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Our  author  dnrot^s  the  remaining  part  of  his  firft  rolome 
to  his  journej  through  Finland ;  a  country,  in    many  refpe£b, 
extremely   interefting,  and   hitherto  little  vifitcd   by   traYeHen. 
In  this  part  of  his  progrefs,  we  have  followed    him   with  great 
pleafure.     His  narrative«  though  clumfj  and  monotonous  in  the 
ilyle,  is  fufficiently  amufing ;  and  his  information,    though  nei- 
ther fo  full  as  we  could  have  wi(hed,  nor  fo  original   as  miglit 
have  been  expe£bed,  is  neverthelefs  of  confiderabjc  Talue*     We 
were  furprifed,  how^^r,  to  find,  that  he  does  not  enter  into  the 
queftion,  of  the  very  fingular  affinity  which  has  been   remarked 
between  the  Finnifli  and  Hungarian  languages ;  and   we  r^ret 
that  he  has  given  no  account  of  the  fyftem  pf  agric^lt^iy  prac- 
tifed  in  the  cultivated  parts  pf  chat  extenfive  territory,  and  admi-r 
rably  adapted  to  its  humid  climate. 

Although  we  can  venture  tp  recommend  this  part  of  th^  woHc 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  mud,  at  the  fame  timc>  wain 
them  not  to  expe£l  greater  profundity  of  ob(ervation»  than  that 
which  diftinguiihes  the  remarks  on  Sweden.    We  beg  leave  alfo 
to  inform  them,  that  Mr  Acerbi  is  affliAed  with  an  antipathy 
to  priefts,  which,  however  excufeable  in  Italy,  is  extremely  ridi- 
culous (to  fay  no  more  of  it)  in  Scandinavia,  where  the  punty 
of  the  clerical  charader  is  proportioned  to  die  frugality  of  tlw 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment.     Thus,  in  p.  191.  yol.  i.  he  ispieaA 
ed  to  infert  the  anti-dcrical  remarks  of  a  peafant  with  whcrni  he 
converfed,  and  who  turned  the  clergy  into  ridicule,  fays  Mr  A-t 
cerbi,  with  a  very  happy  vein  of  hymour.    If  we  may  judge  of 
the  man's  humour  by  mt  fpecimen  here  given,  it  muft  have  oecfl 
of  a  difierent  family  from  that  humour  which  is  allied  to  miith. 
Our  author  is  alfo  fubje^  to  yery  whimfical  fits  of  benevolence. 
He  bewails  the  poverty  of  a  Finlander  who  happened  to  lire 
near  •  handfome  church  i  and,  as  a  parallel  cafe,  he  quotes  a 
fad  obferved  by  him  in  Ireland,  of  a  miferable  hovel  founded 
(if  we  rightly  comprehend  him)  upon  a  dunghill,  and  fupported, 
on  one  fide,  by  <  tne  wall,  ten  feet  high,  of  his  Honour's  parl^ ' 
P-  33^*  vol.  i.     It  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  how,  in  the   one  cafe, 
the  demolition  of  the  church,  for  which  our  author  fighs,  wouM 
improve  the  fortune  of  the  peafant,  unlefs,  indeed,  the  operatioii 
were  performed  after  the  French  falhion ;  and  it  b  very  obvious, 
that  the  {riih  cotter  would  have  loft  one  fide  of  his  houie,  bad  the 
landlord  chofen  to  throw  down  the  wall  of  <  his  Hottour's  park. ' 
But  our  traveller's  benevolence  is  fomewhat  more  univerfal  tbaa 
the  philanthropv  of  other  men.     He  is  not  content  with  whining 
over  the  ills  of  his  own  fpecics— hear  how  he  mourns  the  woes  of 
brutes,  p.  a8i.  vol.  i. 

*  Thia  fpccics  of  fport  had  not  the  (ame  attra^on  for  me,  ai  tk 
(hootiu^  oi  «thcr  birii««     \y^  were  obliged  to  pais  the  whok  nigbt  k 
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tHe  vroods  ;  to  L'ften  to  the  finging  of  the  bird,  with  the  invidious  car 
of  a  fp7  ;  to  fkulk  and  fupprefs  our  very  breath,  in  order  the  better  to 
catch  the  found  of  his  voice  :  and  when  at  bft  we  heard  him,  it  was 
neceflary  we  (hould  employ  all  the  craft  and  artifice  of  a  traitor  ;  take 
advantage  even  of  the  fentiment  of  love  in  this  poor  creature ;  and  all 
thift  for  the  bafe  puipofe  of  killing  him  by  furprife.  In  the  chafe,  as 
in  every  tiling  elle,  I  love  plain  dealing  $  I  love  to  make  the  binls  fly 
before  me  ;  to  purfue  them,  and  to  declare  war  before  I  fire  upon 
them.  One  fingle  bird  killed  upon  the  wing,  is  worth  ten  aflaflinated 
Pfk  the  branch  of  a  tree/ 

There  is  fomething  peculiarly  melancholy  in  the  inconfiftency 
which  diftinguiihes  the  do&rines  of  a  certain  cl^s  of  modern 
writers.    Our  readers  will  obferve,  that  Mr  Acerbi  has  no  man- 
ner of  obje£lion  to  the  cruelty  of  murdering  the  defencelefs  bird; 
but  then  it  is  treacherous  to  take  it  by  furprife.    He  loves  to 
declare  war,  before  he  commences  hofttlities ;  but  he  loves  alfo  to 
attack  a  defencelefs  enemy.    And  the  reader,  who,  from  the  te- 
ller of  the  preceding  paflage,  (hould  conclude  that  Mr  Acerbi  on- 
ly kills  when  forced  to  it  by  fome  overruling  neceflity,  would 
commit  a  very  great  miftake  \  for  that  gentleman,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  be  has  narrated^  was  the  oraithologift  and  entomologift 
pf  the  party. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fport  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  as 
cruel  and  treacherous,  as  that  of  (hooting  by  furprife,  although 
incn  only,  and  not  birds,  are  its  obje£ts.  It  confifts  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance into  literary  and  private  circles  i  receiving  all  manner 
of  adiftance  and  polite  attention ;  pafSng  whole  nights  in  fuch 
focicty ;  liftening  to  the  unreftrained  converfe  of  the  focial  hours, 
with  the  invidious  ear  of  ,a  fpy ;  fuppreffing  the  breath  of  cenfure, 
in  order  to  hear  the  more ;  taking  advantage  even  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  friend(hip  ^d  hofpitality  :  and  all  this  for  the  bafe  pur- 
pofe  of  publifhing  what  has  been  incautioufly  told,  ot  taken  by 
furprife.     In  travelling  and  in  book-making,  as  in  every  thing 
elfe,  we  love  plain*de^ing.    One  fingle  joke  or  anecdote,  that 
hurts  no  friend,  and  turns  no  virtue  into  ridicule,  is  worth  ten 
obtained  by  indelicacy  or  ingratitude. 

Such  being  our  fentimentSi  we  cannot  appiove  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Acerbi  has  fpoken  of  Baron  Silfverhiclm  * ; 
(voL  i.  p.  272.),  who,  although  contaminated  by  the  ilain  of 
nobility,  is  a  man  of  talents  and  virtue,  and  laia  our  traveller 
under  many  obligations  (p.  ;t68-9.)  As  it  is  poflible  to  un- 
frock a  parfon  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  we  wiih  our 
author  had  omitted  the  various  anecdotes  which  he  has  relat- 
ed of  the  poor  prieft  of  Muonionifca  (vol.  ii.  p.  2i*) ;  guilty,  in- 

deedy 
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^ked,  of  being  a  clergyman,  but  liberal,  hofpitable,  atid  well  ixw 
formed  (p.  1 7^) ;  and|  though  pofTdTed  of  theological  books,  yc^ 
according  to  his  own  declaration,  addi£tcd  as  little  as  polEbk  to 
the  vice  of  reading  them  (ibid)  Nor  (hould  we  have  been  difpof- 
ed  to  blame  him  fbr  indifcrtmtnate  good  nature,  had  he  treated 
with  lefs  afperity  and  p^ulanct  Profcflbr  Thunberg,  and  others, 
(vol.  i.  p.  121.),  to  whofe  affiftance,  academiciansy  though  they 
be,  he  afterwards  informs  us  (vol.  ii.  p.  142  )  his  work  is  indeb^ 
cd  for  mod  of  the  natural  hiftory  which  it  contains. 

The  third  part  contains  Mr  Acerbi's  travels  from  Tomea  acroft 
the  ifthmus  of  Scandinavia,  to  Alten  Gaard  on  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  thence  to  the  North  Cape.    This  is  the  part  of  his  journey 
in  which  our  traveller  endured  the  greateft  hardihips»  and  pafled 
through  fcenes  leaft  explored  by  ftrangers.     But,  from  the  barrea 
nature  of  the  fub)e£l;  the  unintcrtfting  charader  of  the  natives^ 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  fame  difficulties  and  toiLi — the 
narrative  is  Icfs  amufing,  and  the  information  lefs  valuable  and  di- 
veHified,  than  that  which  the  more  beaten  track  of  the  Botfanian 
coaft  ^Stxpi,  in  the  firft  volume.      As  the  obje£bs  which  pro- 
fent  themfclves  become  lefs  varied  and  attraflive,  it  is  not  to  be 
expefted  that-  our  author's  talent  fbr  obfervation  or  reflefiion 
Aiould  improve.     Yet,  let  not  the  reader  (top  in  diiguft,  when  he 
meets  with  fuch  copious  difquifitions  upon  nothing,  as  that  con* 
Cained  in  p.  51.  vol.  iL     After  mentionine,  at  great  length,  the 
inconvenience  fufiered,  during  his  dinner,  h'omthe  attacks  of  ma^ 
<)uitoe8,  he  paufes  to  meditate  and  inquire ;  and  gives  vent  to  the 
ideas  that  fiU  his  mind,  in  the  following  foliloquy : 

*  \  <esf>tK>t,  at  this  msment,  account  to  myfidf,  why  we  did  not 
thiDk  of  fetting  up  omf  tent,  under  which  we  certainly  (hould  hxn  eo» 
joyed  greater  comfort,  and  have  been  left  tormented  bj  the  infc^ 
Peihaps  it  wag,  that  we  did  not  exped  to  remain  bng  in  thii  pl^cff 
and  becaufe  the  eredioa  of  our  tent  always  took  up  fome  time ;  or  it 
might  be  too  carefully  packed  up— or  perhaps  we  Iiad  not  the  mean# 
at  hand  of  ereding  it.  It  often  happensj  that  a  perfon  does  things  for 
-which  he  afterwards  can  aflign  no  dire^  reafon,  though,  at  the  time, 
lie  may  have  had  fatisfadlory  grounds  for  his  proceedings/ 

The  conAant  occurrence  of  the  mufquitoes  becomes  aUnoft  ^ 
troublefome  and  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  a? -they  were  to  the  trar 
vellers.  We  have  them  in  every  chapter ;  almoft  in  every  page* 
Tiicy  rneet  us  in  all  forms :  fometimes  in  the  meat,  foroctiin** 
as  fubjeAs  of  diflertation  \  frequently  in  allegory,  as  imps,  or  si 
enemies  in  battle  array. 

As  our  author  approaches  the  great  end  of  his  toib,  be  rifc« 
$9  a  Aiblimcr  tone  5  but  fometimes  he  finks  a  little  too  fuddenif  ^ 
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iSy  for  inftancey  in  the  foflowing  paflitge,  where,  after  defcribing 
the  iblitary  dwelling  of  a  nierchant  at  Havefundi  be  exclaims, 

*  JDreadful  place  to  live  at !  ^he  onlv  attrafUon  in  thefe  abodes,  it 
ftlhin^y  and  thie  love  of  gain.  The  nearer  one  approaches  the  North, 
Oade,  the  more  nature  feems  to  frown  ;  vegetation  dies,  and  leaves 
^cb.i^d  it  nothing  but  naked  rocks.'— —-VoL  ii.  p.  no. 

"We  muft,  however,  except  from  the  generaf  cenfure  which 
vire  have  been  obliged  to  pafs  on  the  ftyle  of  our  author's  reflcc<- 
^ions,  the  foUowing  very  fine  paflage,  defcribing  the  feelings  with 
wT^ch  he  lurveyed  the  fcenery  of  ^e  North  Cape,  where  he  ar<r 
rived  exa^y  at  midnightf 

I        ^  Here  every  thing  is  (blitary,  every  thing  is  fteril,  every  thing  fad 
pod  defpondent.     The  (hadowy  foreft  no  longer  adorns  the  brow  of  the 
inmintsn.     The  finging  of  tlie  birds,  which  enlivened  even  the  woods  of 
JLapland,  is  no  longer  heard  in  this  fcene  of  defolation.     The  rugged* 
neU  of  the  dark  grey  rock  is  not  covered  by  a  fuigle  (hrub.     The  ovlj 
mufic  is  the  hoarl^  psurmuring  of  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  renewing 
their  aflauks  on  the  huge  ma&s  that  oppofe  them.     The  northern  fun^ 
preeping,  at  midnight,  ^t  the  diftance  of  five  diameters,  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  immcafurable  ocean  in  apparent  contad  with  the  ikies, 
{orm  the  grand  outlines  in  the  fublime  pidure  prefented  to  the  aftonifh- 
ed  fpedator^     The  inceflant  cares  and  purfuits  of  anxious  mortals,  are 
recolleded  as  a  dream ;  the  various  forms  and  energies  of  animated  na- 
ture are  forgotten  ;  the  earth  is  contemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and 
as  coniUtuting  a  part  of  t^e  (dar  fy^em.'        VoL  u\  p.  in, 

This  is,  at  once,  fine  and  bold  \  we  believe  it  to  be  alfo  a  juft 
painting  of  fcenery,  ^nd  a  natural  tranfcript  of  fentiment. 

The  travels  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  journey 

fiomewards  to  Uleaborg.    Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little  objec-< 

fion  to  th^t  part  of  the  narrative  which  properly  belongs  to  Mr 

Aceibi  himfelf ;  for  if  is  now  fair  to  obferve,  that  we  by  no 

means  believe  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work,  as  it  appears  before 

the  Englifh  public.    We  can  difcover,  in  various  parts,  errors  and 

inaccuracies,  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  fup- 

pofition,  that  the  traveller  has  done  little  more  than  fumiih  the 

materials  for  thefe  volumes ;  and  that  he  has  been  unfortunate  ii^ 

his  choice  of  a  reJaffcur,    The  errors  in  the  orthography  of  many 

proper  names — the  fillinefs  of  various  reflexions — the  indelicacy  of 

many  anecdotes  and  jefts  (confidering  that  the  book  is  addreflTed  to 

a  father,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  fon's  improvement)*^the  ignorance 

of  local  circumftances  in  various  trifling  particulars,  which,  how«« 

ever,  the  traveller  himfelf  muit  have  known,  as  in  the  note  of 

p.  8.  Vol.  L : — thefe,  and  other  confiderations,  induce  us  to  di« 

tide  the  cenfures  we  have  beftowtd,  between  Mr  Acerbi  and  his 

editor. 
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editor,  whofe  name  does  not  appear.  At  the  iaitie  time,  we  mvft 
exprefs  our  unqualified  difapprobatton  of  the  practice,  now  b 
prevalent  among  travellers,  of  devolving  upon  profefled  authors 
the  important  talk  of  fpeaking  for  them  to  the  public  ;  a  praAicCi 
fSeftru^ive  of  accurate  defcription,  not  very  favourable  to  fide- 
litv  of  narration,  and  altogether  inimical  to  the  intereft  widi 
wnich  we  delight  to  read  the  accounts,  however  unpolifhed,  of 
afiors  and  eye-witnefles.  We  had  almoft  forgotten  to  mention  die 
doggrel  Englifii  rhymes,  with  whicli  the  editor,  taking  advantigc 
of  Mr  Acerbi*s  ignorance  of  the  language,  has  thought  proper  to 
fin  his  pages.  Nothing  in  the  name  of  verfe  was  ever  prefeaced^ 
with  fewer  pretenfions  to  merit  of  any  kind. 

•Befides  the  travels,  the  volumes  now  before  us  contain  a  trea- 
tffe  on  Lapland,  drawn  up,  chiefly,  from  the  account  publi(hed 
l>y  the  mimonary,  Leems,  in  1767,  Danifh  and  Latin.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  jeftin^,  at  the  miflionary's  expeoce, 
and  fome  additional  remarks,  chiefly  on  the  natural  hitlory  of 
the  country,  this  treatife  is  a  tranflation  from  Leems.  It  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  fecond  volume,  and  follows  the  ori- 
ginal, feSion  by  fcftion.  This  is  the  left  neceflfary,  fince  that 
^ork  is  by  no  means  fo  rare  as  Mr  Acerbi  fuppofes :  We  believe 
there  is  fcarcely  a  library  in  Europe  without  a  copy  of  it. 

Tlie  plates,  which  accompany  Mr  Acerbi's  travels,  are  in  ge- 
neral good  :  the  winter  fcene  in  Stockholm,  and  the  two  viewi 
in  the  woods  of  Finland,  ftrike  us  as  the  beft.  The  map  prefix- 
ed to  vol.  ii.  is  very  indifierent.  The  entry  upon  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia  at  Griflehamn,  is  wretched  *,  and  die  FiitlandiA  bacb 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  the  naked  accuracy  of  the 
reprefentation.  The  figures  of  the  infe£ts,  in  vol.  ii.  arc  excel- 
lent. 

The  work  concludes  with  fpecimens  of  Funmh  and  Norwegian 
tnulic,  and  our  author's  Itinerary. 


Art.  XXV.  At  Inqmry  mio  ike  Nature  and  Effea*  of  tie  Paper  Crtit 
of  Great  Britain,  fiy  Henry  Thornton,  Efq.  M.  P.  Loadont  i^oh 
pp.  320. 

THE  progrefs  of  commercial  philofophy  has  been  much  accele- 
rated by  the  writings  of  pra£iical  men  of  bufineft.  In  that,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  civil  knowledge,  it  is  onijf  (^^ 
the  a£tual  courfe  of  afiairs  that  the  ftatefman  can  derive  his  maxims 
of  policy,  or  the  fpeculative  inquirer  deduce  the  condufions  of  iij 
fcieuce :  but  the  habits  of  both  are  incompatible  with  apcrfonal 
Jcnowledge  of  detail.     It  is  neceflary  that  the  labour,  of  acciunM^ 

Mtii^jtparticuiar  i^iXs,  ihould  be  fcparaicd  iromibe  more  liber^ 

laik 
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veader  muft  undertake  tke  trouble  of  reducing  theie  to  a  morrf 
prccife  ftatement,  as  well  as  of  digefting  the  general  fubjeft  in  » 
more  dillin£l  fonn.     £vcn  in  poiat  of  accuracyj   his  reafoning) 
sre  not  to  be  milled  with  the  fame  confidence   to  «4iich  his  in' 
formation  is  entitled  ;  for,  if  ciamined  with  cue,  they. will  ibmb 
times  be  found  dcfc£tive :  nor  can  it  eicite  any  furprife,  ibat  the 
fame  opportuniKes,  by  which  a  perfon 
firuded  in  the  fa^s  of  fuch  a  fubjefl,  I 
vourable  to  thofc  fpcculativc  habits,  whii 
accurate  and  comprehcnfivc  inference, 
sur  own  eipcrlcnce,  we  may  caution  th< 
diat  he  (hould  nOt  too  hadily  conGdcr  ai 
what  he  may  find  to  be  only  the  confui 
gument.     For  the  work  indicates,   thr 
pra£tifcd  in  compoGtion.     In  mo{(  of  th 
there  is  that  degree  of  perfplcuity  and  e: 
have  been  fiilly  poflbfled  of  the  (ahicSt ; 
precifion  and  dillin^Vncls  of  exprcffion. 
Cons,  being  unlkilfully  arranged,  throw 
and  we  can  never  feize  a  full  vieW  of  tl 
is  the  order  of  invefligation  defined,  th: 
is  prematurely  anticipated,  fometimcs  b 
and  the  author  hat  been  frequently  coiil 
nefs  of  tins  imperfeAion,  to  repeat  the  I 
rent  places.     Thefe  defeats  appear  to  h 
fure,  from  his  having  varied  his  deGgn,  ; 
the  execution  of  the  wotlc  i  for  he  tells 

— "  was  merely  to  expore  fome  popular  errors  which  rcbted  chiefly  to 
the  fufpeiifion  of  the  cafh  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  tpd  ta 
the  influence  of  our  paper  currency  on  the  price  of  provilions.  Cut  m 
purfuing  hit  purpofe,  many  queftiong  occurred  which  it  fceineil  inpoi*' 
tant  to  difcura,  partly  on  acciiunt  of  their  having  fome  bearing  on  tn^ 
topics  under  confidenition,  and  partly  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  <h 
general  importance,  and  had  cither  been  left  unexplained,  or  b»d  beat 
inaccurately  ftated  by  thofe  Englilh  writers  who  hiTC  treated  of  pap"* 
credit.  This  work  has  therefore  altumed,  in  fome  dtgree,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  general  trcatife. ' — Inirod. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  receive  in  every  refpeQ  tW 
form,  33  it  contains  the  valuable  fubllance,  of  a  general  treatiK. 
Moft  of  the  prolixity,  and  fome  of  the  obfcurity,  that  oppreft 
the  reader  in  its  prefent  fhape,  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
temporary  topics  which  formed  his  original  obje£l,  had  been 
funk  into  a  fuboidinatc  digrelTion,  inflcad  of  being  fufftred  lo 
interweave  therofclves  with  more  general  inquiries  through  ^>e 
whole  train  of  the  difcourfe.     Adhering  to  this  didin^ion,  ^ 
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flrument  of  commerce  in  the  place  o(  a  very  ezpenGre  one. 
The  promiflbry  notes  of  bankers,  which  are  payable  on  denand, 
have  accordingly  for  a  long  time  pad  performed,  in  this  coud- 
trr,  the  ordinary  purpofcs  of  exchange  in  almoft  all  tranfaSioRS 
of  a  fmall  amount,  as  well  u  in  fettling  (he  fmall  baJances  of 
iarger  tranfaftions. 

This  defcription  of  circulating  paper  dilTi;rs,     in   one  mat^ 
rial   circumllance,    from    the    opinion   of  Mr   Boyd,  who,  in 
his  recent  publication,   has  eiprcfsly  denied   that   bills  of  »• 
change,    or    any    other  negotiable  paper,  form    a    part  of  the 
circulating  medium.     '  The  latter  (Mr  Boyd  has  faid)  is  the  cir- 
culator J  the  former  are  merely  objcdls  of  circulation.'     This  rer- 
bal  antithefis,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  calculated  to  fuggell  a  rery 
erroneous  principle;  for,  even  in  theory,  no  definite  boundary  an 
be   marked  between  the  circulating   medium,  \FhetIter  paper  or 
metallic,  and  the  commodities  of  which  it  faciiitates  the  exchange 
The  language  of  Mr  Thornton  is  more  confiitent  with  a  jult  vie* 
of  the  fubjefi.  All  negotiable  paper  is,  by  its  form,  the  rcprefeiit- 
ative  of  value  i  and  is  therefore  qualified,  more  or  le&  petfe^- 
ly,  according   to  its  varieties  of  form,   to  ferve  the  purpofei  of 
money.     It  is  convertible  into  cafh,  and  on  the  faith  of  thiscoii' 
venibility  it  paflcs  immediately  as  cafti.     The   precious  metall 
themfclves  do  not  pafs  as  money,  except  on  the  faith  iif  their  con- 
vertibility into  commodities.   Paper-money,  in  one  form,  may  ot* 
culate  lefs  quickly  than  in  another,  and  may  not    be  fo  rwdttf 
convertible  into  fpecie  ;  but  its  efiential  charafter    is  the  fame- 
Not  to  mention  thofe  bills  drawn  upon  London,  by  whidi  i^ 
the  great  payments  of  our  foreign  and  domeflic  commerce  are 
cfieQed ;    a  vad  number  of  fmaller  bills  circulate  amoi^  the 
traders  of  the  country,   who  fucceffively  indorfe  them  to  each 
other.     While  fome  of  thefe  arc  from  day  to  day  withdnWi 
they  are  continually  replaced  by  others ;  and  the  avei^ige  num' 
ber  of  fuch  bills,  floating  in  the  general  market  at  once,  forms 
unquellionibly  a  portion  of  the  circulating  medium.     Bj  oirnt' 
ting  them,  we  Ihould  leave  ourfelves  a  very  imperfe£l  idea  "' 
the  extent,  the  operations,  and  the  confequenccs  of  our  pspC 
fyllem. 

2.  In  common  with  all  other  writers,  Mr  Thornton  appea" 
to  admit  that  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  fpecie  is  the  baiisi 
upon  which  that  fyilem  muft  be  founded.  He  is  not  indeed 
quite  explicit ;  and  there  is  much  reafon  to  regret,  that  he  bu 
not  been  at  more  pains  to  elucidate  this  principle,  and  the  litni* 
tations  with  which  the  ftatement  of  it  may  be  qualiiied.  Tnat 
the  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  goW  is  an  indifpfi""* 
ble  condition  of  its  credit,  as  we  arc  taught  by  the  language  "J 
(yftcm,  has  been  difprovcd  by  the  recent  hirtory  of  the  flank  of 
England  j  wluch  has  happily  quieted  the  apprchenfions,  to  wbicn 
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hj  whom  it  hu  been  moic  recently  urged,  have-  traced  all  the 
tfkds  of  its  operation. 

The  quantity  of  money,  neceflary  for  performing  a  certain 
number  of  exchanges  in  a  certain  time,  may  be  confidered  as 
nearly  in  the  inverle  ratio  of  in  velocity  of  circolatioo.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tends  to  accelerate  the  generri  rate,  contributes, 
fo  lonfT  as  the  number  of  exchanges  remains  nnaugmcnted,  to 
ccoriomHe  the  neceflary  quantity.  And  If,  by  the  opeiation  of 
any  caufe,  its  movement  be  retarded,  the  want  of  an  additional 
quantity  vdll  be  felt.  From  the  fame  proportion  it  liLewiie 
follows,  that,  if  one  kind  of  money  is  fufceptible  of  a  roore  ra^ 
pid  circulation  than  another,  a  fmaller  quantity  will  be  required 
of  the  former  than  of  the  lauer,  to  carry  on  a  given  number  of 
cxchan{;es  iir  a  given  time.  " 

Mr  Thornton  has  jnftly  obferved  *,  t)iat>  in  a  cominerci^ 
country,  whatever  the  circulating  medium  conGfts  of,  it  is  apt 
to  vary  in  it&  rate  of  circulation.  A  high  and  profperous  ftale 
of  mercantile  confidence  quickens  it ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  Tctaid- 
cd  during  the  intervals  of  dillrull  and  alarm.  Every  merchaD^ 
who  lies  under  pecuniary  engagements,  muft  not  (M)4y  arrange 
the  punctual  fulfilment  of  thefe,  but  muft  rcferve  a  wther  pro- 
viGon  againlt  contingencies.  Dirring  an  interval  of  alarm,  he 
of  courie  makes  this  rcferve  rather  greater  than  in  ordinary 
times ;  and  at  a  period  of  great  confidence  he  ventures  to,  keep 
it  rather  Icfs.  We  ftiall  perceive,  in  the  fequel,  what  applica- 
tion Mr  Thornton  has  made  of  thefe  dedu^ions. 

He  has  liixviifc  obferved  f,  with  regard  tv  paper  money  in 
particular,  that  fome  kinds  of  paper  circalate  more  flowly  uian 
others.  Bills  of  exchange,  for  example,  bear  interell,  and  be- 
come daily  more  valuable  to  the  hcrfder.  Bank  notes,  on  the 
contrary,  like  guineas,  occafion  a  duly  loft  to  the  pofliHIbr,  be- 
caufe  no  interell  accrues.  There  is  thtfs  a  reafon  for  detaining 
the  one,  and  for  parting  with  the  other  as  foon  as  pollible^ 
Commercial  people  will  endeavour  to  keep  their  necelTary  pro- 
vifion  for  fniure  payments,  rather  in  btlla,  than  in  bank  notcs< 

4.  The  mod  important,  perhaps,  of  all  queftions  refpe^ing 
the  operations  of  paper  money,  relates  to  its  cSeH  upon  the 
ptiee  of  commodities.  Mr  Thornton  admits,  in  the  moft  explicit 
manner,  that,  in  this  particnlar,  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  currency  of  paper  and  one  coofifting  of  the  precious  metals; 
and  that  in  both  ea&s,  if  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  is 
permanently  augmented,  without  a  correfponding  augmentation 
of  internal  trade,  a  ride  will  unavmdably  take  place  in  the  price 
of  exchangeable  articles.     Indeed  this  is  a  principle  upoa  which 
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mentation  ;  nor  thrown  out  of  the  channel  of  circulation,  be- 
caufe  that  can  hold  no  more  ;  nor  fcnt  abroad,  bceaufe  it  vmaii 
otherwife  have  been  altogethf  t  unemployed  at  home.  Dr  Smith, 
it  is  evident,  overlooked  the  intermediato  event;  and,  becaufe 
the  real  explanation  did  not  fuggefl  irfcE^  had  rccourfe  to  the 
except  ion  able  Ityle  of  metaphorical  dercription. — Mr  ThonitoD 
has  another  remark  *,  which  fuggclli  a  }ufl  corsefiion  of  that 
general  pofition,  by  which  we  exclude  altogether  any  pcsmancot 
operation  of  paper-money  in  ralfing  prices,  white  there  'a  goU 
in  circulation  that  may  be  difplaccd.  The  Suae  exportatitHi  of 
gold,  which  remedies  the  temporary  rife  that  takes  place  in  the 
particular  country  where  paper  has  been  ifliied,  has  a  tendency 
to  increafe  the  fupply  of  precious  ntctal  in  the  general  market 
of  the  world,  and  thus  to  occaGoii  a  general  rife  ef  prices,  in 
which  that  particular  country  muft  participate.  The  vbdk. 
<]uaiitity  of  bullion,  ef  which  Great  Britain  has  {pared  the  uic 
by  adopting  a  diJTercnt  medium  of  domeftic  exchange,  ia  added 
to  the  general  (lock  of  the  mercantile  commonwealth,  as  mncb 
as  if  an  equal  quantity  had  been  brought  additionally  from  A- 
mcrica ;  and  the  faving  of  that  annual  lofs,  which  would  hare 
been  occalioned  by  the  walle  of  Britifh  coin,  is  equivalent  to  an 
increafe  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  minci. — But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  ufe  of  paper  money  tends, 
in  fome  degree,  to  Uwer  the  ptice  of  commodities.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  inllruments  of  commerce,  or  the  machinery  of  ma- 
nufa£lures,  are  of  a  left  expenCvc  conllru£tbn,  the  article*, 
wl'jch  they  contribute  to  produce,  may  be  affiirded  at  a  lowcc 
rate.  To  employ  paper  money  inftcad  of  gold,  is  to  iiibftitatc 
a  very  cheap  inllrument  of  commerce  in  tlie  room  of  a  very  «- 
penfive  one.  That  fvftem  of  credit,  alfo,  of  which  the  limits 
are  greatly  extended  by  the  ufe  of  paper,  tends,  as  Mr  Thornton 
has  obferved  f ,  to  reduce  prices,  both  by  entaming  competition, 
and  by  faving  the  trouble  and  expence  of  weighing,  counting, 
and  tnnfporting  money.  The  larger  tranfaftions  of  commerce 
■re,  by  thefe  means,  greatly  facUiiatcd ;  and  in  this  inllance,  as 
in  every  other,  it  is  the  true  interelt  of  the  confumer  that  mer- 
chants Ihould  be  permitted  to  adopt  their  own  plans  of  economy. 
Although,  with  thefe  modifications,  he  admits  the  pofition  ot 
Ur  Smith,  that  fuccelfive  additions  of  paper  to  the  currency  will 
fucceflivcly  difplace  equivalent  portions  of  gold,  this  mnft  evi- 
dently ceafe  to  be  true  when  the  circulating  medium  already 
conlitts  almoft  entirely  of  paper.  In  fuch  drcumilances,  thcfuc- 
ceflive  augmentationt,  that  may  take  place,  are  not  compoifat^ 
by  any  corrcfpouding  diminution  io  another  part  of  the  circular 
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i.  Under  the  ctrcamftancn  which  have  heea 
export,  and  tn  incrcMfed  import,  the  I»lancc 
>ly  turn  agunft  ui ;  the  confequcoce  of  wiudi 
of  biUi  on  Grett  Britain,  in  foreign  comitriesi 
ber  than  the  perfoni  luTina;  occafion  to  remit 
tween  the  number  of  indinduftU  wantine  to 
ig  to  remit,  at  wat  remarked  in  a  former  chxp- 
n  the  price  at  which  the  overabundant  biUa  on 
n  market.  The  fill  in  the  felling  price,  abroad, 
operate  ai  an  advantage  to  the  ibreign  buyer 
the  coTrputation  of  the  exchangeable  value  of 
of  hit  own  countryt  with  which  he  difchwgca 
aded  by  hi*  pnrehafe.  It  will  thua  obvute 
let ;  it  will  fcrve  ai  m  oompenfadan  to  the  lo- 
h  he  would  otherwife  fuftain  by  buying  in  ow 
r  exchange,  will,  therefore,  promote  expoit*- 
»rta(ion.  It  will,  in  a  great  d^rec,  prevent 
1  Great  Britain  from  producing  that  uiiiavour- 
ich,  for  the  bke  of  illuftisting  the  (ubje^  wa« 

lut  made  to  the  foreigner,  for  the  high  Bn'tillt 
lefTary,  at  an  inducement  to  him  to  take  them  ; 
Dinner  u  a  dr^iwback,  or  bounty  on  exporta- 
icement  to  take  thofc  particular  ^oodt,  which 
dear  for  the  foreign  market,  by  taxet  laid  ob 
In  each  cafe,  the  Britifli  confumer  pays  the 
igner  is  fparc^,  becaufe  otherwife  he  wol  doC 

inge  was  juft  now  defined  to  be  aa  advantage 
ion  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  foreign 
I  which  the  foreigner  difcbarget  hi*  debt  is 
lid  in  the  circulating  medium  of  thit  country. 
Iiigh  valuation  of  hit  circulating  nediwm,  and 
:  a  low  valuation,  that  i*  to  lay,  both  of  our 
ich  it  interchanged  with  it. 
It  rendered  cheap ,  it  by  no  meant  foUowi,  thaf 
alfo.  Coin  it  rendered  cheap  through  itt  con- 
cnlating  medium  ;  hut  buUion  doc*  not  confti- 
n  it  a  commodity,  and  nothing  hut  a  commo- 
lUt  in  value,  on  the  fame  principle  at  all  other 
M,  like  them,  dear,  in  proportion  at  the  circu- 
it 11  exchanged  it  reodeied  cheap,  and  cheapo 
ilating  medium  it  rendered  dear. 
!,  which  ha*  now  been  fuppofed,  we  are  to  caOf 
ow  itt  proper  and  intrinfic  worth,  while  bul> 
and  accuftomcd  price.  Hence  there  arifei  thu 
brmerly  noticed,  cither  to  convert  back  into 
sort  I  or,  which  it  the  fame  thing,  to  export* 
ito  bullion  i  or,  which  it  alfo  the  fune  tlun^ 
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loney  (  which  only  occaftons  a  rife  in  the  paper  or  ewrfticj 
nd  occafiong  that  fort  of  rife  in  the  price  of  bullion  as 
in  that  of  all  other  commodities.  The  bullion  price  of 
ill  remain,  therefore,  prccifdy  the  fame ;  and  although 
ids  acquire  at  home  a  nominal  increafe  of  value,  che^ 
rendered  dearer  to  the  foreign  merchant,  who  pays  for 
Itimatelf  in  that  bullion  which  is  the  common  mcafurc 
;urrency  and  ours-  In  this  point  of  view,  the  incrcafe 
r-money  appears  to  have  no  t£Fe£V  on  the  balance  of  ex- 
id  imports.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howcrer,  that  it 
twith (landing,  have  a  confiderable  effe£l  on  the  apparent 
>f  exchange.  By  that  increafe,  oar  currency  tinks  la  its 
value,  and  a  given  fum  of  it  will  no  longer  purcfaafe  the 
iiantity  of  bullion :  but  the  foreign  cuntncy,  which  is 
>ored  to  have  undergone  a  change,  preferres  its  own  bul- 
je,  and  a  given  fum  of  that  will  (till  purchafe  the  fame 
'  of  bullion  as  before.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of 
ion  value  of  our  currency  to  the  bullion  value  of  foreign 
^,  is  altered ;  and,  in  order  to  prefcnre  the  fame  appa- 
e  of  exchange,  there  ought  to  be  a  correfponding  alter* 
F  the  numerical  tables  in  which  that  rate  is  exprcflcd. 

as  the  ancient  mode  of  computation  remains  dill  in  ufe, 
irent  or  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  be  different  from 
one  {  and,  whatever  may  be  the  aflual  (Utc  of  credit 

the  exchange  will  always  be  calculated  fo  much  kfs  in 
>ur,  or  fo  much  more  againft  us,  in  proportion  to  the  He* 
)n  which  has  taken  place  in  the  bullion  value  of  our  cur- 
Our  general  exchanges  might  thus  appear  unprofpcrousi 
:ry  time  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  our  favour) 
ic  iffuc  of  paper  continued  to  increafe,  the  exchange  would 
to  become  more  and  more  unfavourable,  although  the 
of  exports  and  imports  had  remained  unaltered.  Thedif- 
thereforc,  between  the  two  cafes,  which  Mr  Thornton 

to  have  confounded,  is  very  diilin£l.  When  the  local 
he  price  of  goods  confifts  in  an  adlual  increafe  of  their 
price,  a  real  fall  of  the  foreign  exchange  will  generally 
ce,  and  will  occajicn,  by  the  demand  for  bullion  to  Be  ex- 
a  fluctuating  excefs  of  the  market  price  above  the  mint 
gold.  But  when  an  eiceflive  iflijc  of  paper-money  pro- 
nominal rife  of  prices,  a  nominal  fall  of  the  foreign  cx- 
wiU  always  take  place,  and  is  a  nnfequenee  of  that  Iteady 
f  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price,  which 
;d  immediately  in  the  czceiTive  iffue  of  paper.  The  im- 
:  of  the  error,  into  which  we  imagine  Mr  Thornton  to 
len,  will  juftify  the  length  of  thefe  obfervations ;  to  which 
only  add]  that  the  operation  of  an  exceflive  paper-cur- 
rcncy, 
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are  quite  unable  to  underftandhiiinfeicncca  that  the  credit,  whicb 
traders  allow  to  the  confumers,  implies  in  the  latter  a  dcGdcncf 
of  wealth.  But  it  is  unnecefTary  to  examine  thefe  poGtions  more 
dofely,  bccaufe  we  hare  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  credits  woold 
be  found,  as  a  meafurc  of  national  wealth,  no  Ids  erroneous,  and 
ftill  more  unmanageable,  than  that  eftimatc  of  the  precious  metals 
which  was  long  aap  abandoned.  At  any  rate,  a  more  dirt£l  mode 
mud  be  fought  of  correcting  the  TCiy  falfe  opinion,  that  a  nadoo, 
in  which  the  fyftem  of  commercial  credit  is  eftablilhed,  *  '•'•^i-h'^ 
Ktalj  a  deluGre  appearance  of  wealth. ' 

It  is  the  opciatioo  of  credit,  not  diiefllr  to  augment  the  nation' 
al  capital,  but  to  diftribute  it  among  thole  who  nndert^e  to  em- 
ploy it  produAively.  The  a^ual  (ute  of  credit,  therefore,  does 
not  indicate  the  amount  of  that  capital,  but  the  manner  in  ^riiidi 
it  is  diftributcd.  At  different  times,  a  part  of  the  nadonal  caiMtal 
nuy  be  entrufted  in  the  hands  of  traders  more  or  lefs  qualifieid  to 
employ  it  prudently,  and  in  that  refpeA  it  may  occafionally  be 
cxpofcd  to  a  lefs  or  greater  degree  of  hazard.  During  a  period  of 
cxceSTC  confidence,  therefore,  inftead  of  confidering '  the  national 
commerce  as  unfupported  by  a  proper  capital, '  we  are  to  confider 
a  part  of  the  national  capital  as  injudicioully  employed.  The  im- 
prudent inTcHiture  of  loans,  however,  is  evidently  a  very  difiinent 
thing  from  the  creation  of  fiftitiovs  capital.  The  laRer.cannot  be 
eileued  by  mercantile  credit ;  and  the  fornicr  is  an  evil,  which, 
though  the  fyflem  is  occafionally  liable  to  it,  can  oerer  be  of  very 
bng  duration.  That  fyHem  is  reared  up,  by  the  ne<xlCties  ol 
commerce,  for  the  moHefie&ive  employment  of  capital;  and  thofe 
neceflities  adjuft  it,  with  tolerable  exaCtneis  between  the  limits  of 
enterprife  and  caution.  Wherercr  it  has  long  been  ellabliflicdto 
a  great  extent,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unequivocal  proof,  both  of 
the  folidity  of  the  national  capital,  and  of  the  prudence  as  well  as 
Ikill  with  which  it  is  employed. 

II.  Such,  unqueftionabty,  muft  be  the  convi^on  cf  every 
perfon  who  puts  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  the  information  that  is 
contained  in  Mr  Thornton's  book,  with  refpefl  to  the  prelent 
circumftanKS  of  our  own  country.  It  is  upon  this  branch  of 
the  fubjedl,  that  his  comniunicationi  are  molt  fatistadory. — ■ 
The  details  might  indeed  have  been  rendered  ftill  more  minute, 
without  violating  the  confiftency  of  his  plan ;  but  ftudents  of  po- 
litical philofophy  will  highly  vaiue  the  fltetch,  rude  as  it  is,  which 
he  has  drawn  of  our  cftablifhcd  frftcm.  While  nothing  can 
more  immediately  contribute,  than  the  publicity  of  that  fyftemy 
in  all  its  opcrntions,  to  extend  and  Itrengthen  me  confidence  on 
which  it  is  folidly  buitt ;  fuch  diflt^Aed  exhibitions  of  our  com- 
mercial occonomy  prepare,  with  neceflary  knowledge,  thpfe  more 
jidive  citizens   who   undeitake   the   difcuflion  of  the   national 

counfela. 
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the  pecunisTf  engagements,  to  which  the  whole  commeroe  of  die 
kingdom  gives  birth,  are  uttimatrljr  Icttlcd  there  *. 

"liiis  transference  of  the  country  papnenta  to  London,  liaft,  in 
fome  degree,  fubfifted  for  a  long  time ;  the  pradice,  once  b^«ii, 
A-as  likely,  from  its  gT^t  advantages,  to  be  gradoaily  extended  j 
and  of  late  years  it  fcems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  rceular  and 
very  commodious  fyflem.  It  was  miu^  facilitated  br  the  inult»* 
plication  of  country  banks,  during  that  period  of  hign  profpcrity 
and  confidence  which  immediately  preceded  the  late  war.  The 
formation  of  thcfc,  all  over  the  covntry,  was  aftively  cncooragcd 
by  the  private  bankers  of  J^ndon  ;  and  indeed  the  exifteece  of  k 
great  national  bank,  which,  like  that  of  England,  muft  provide  a 
conllant  refervoir  of  gold,  naturally  fuggefts  the  creation  of  final- 
ler  cHablithments-  Upon  the  formation  of  fuch  banks  in  the 
country,  many  traders  of  all  defcHptions,  who  had  formerly  tnaax^ 
tained  a  direct  corrcfpondencc  with  mcrchanta  in  London,  fell  in- 
to the  pra£licc  of  tranfa£ling  their  bufinefs  with  the  metropolis, 
through  the  banker  in  their  own  neighbourhood  with  whom  diey 
kept  their  ca(h.  On  their  account  he  drew  lately  upon  a  banker 
in  London,  who  agreed  to  execute  the  cxtenlive  country  buQncls 
he  had  thus  acquired,  at  a  much  lower  commiflion  than  what  had 
formerly  been  paid  by  the  feveial  country  traders  to  their  feparate 
corrcfpondents.  The  rate  of  commifGon  was  reduced,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  diminifted  trouble  as  well  as  rific :  the  labour  at 
keeping  accounts,  writing  letters,  receiving  and  paying  bills,  was 
now  transferred  toonc  houfe,  which  had  before  been  divided  among 
many ;  and  a  new  fecurity  was  afibrded  to  the  tranfadions  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  the  country,  by  the  intcrpofed  credit  of 
wealthy  and  rcfpcclablc  country  banks  f . 

The  eftablifliment  of  fuch  a  fyflem  of  banks,  and  the  trans* 
ference  of  ultimate  payments  to  one  particular  place,  arc  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  that  progrcSivc  fubdivifmn  of  labour,  which  ex- 
tends  itfelf  over  an  opulent  and  indudrious  country.  The  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  inftead  of  being  conducted  at  home, 
are  transferred,  by  every  trader,  to  his  banker,  who  devifcs  means 
both  of  abridging  his  own  labour,  and  of  economifing  the  ufc  6i 
money,  efpecially  of  that  cottly  part  gf  it  which  confilts  of  fpectc. 
By  his  fidll  and  fuccefs  in  attaining  tfaefc  obje£ts,  he  manages 
an  important  part  of  i;rade,  at  an  expence  far  inferior  to  what 
the  merchants  themfdves  mud  have  incurred,  had  they  conti< 
nued  to  conduA  it  feparately  by  their  own  derks.  In  proper* 
tion,  likewife,  as  the  amount  and  number  of  payments  and  re- 
ceipts  is  augmented  in  one  particular  place,  the  bufmefs  of  pay* 

ing 
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ence,  that  they  Aould  apprettate  the  credit  of  the  nrioiu  tndefs 

witlun  their  dillrid  of  circulation  \  and  this  fort  of  pn^Hcal  fa- 

eacity  they  arc  undcHlood  to  cultivate  with  great  aflidnity.     It  is 

uid  to  be  the  general  praQice  of  banks,  to  communicate  fu^ 

intelligence  for  their  mutual  adra 

vours  to  limit,  not  only  the  fum  wl 

tain  from  tbemfelrca,  but  the  tota 

are  able,  of  the  fum  which  the  £1: 

fercnt  places.    They  cndeaTour,  a 

accommodation.     While  the  tranfi 

Aus  furreyed  b*-^  banks  of  the: 

die  couMrybanks  themfclvcs  are  fi 

Am  bankers,  their  correfpondents  \ 

degree  controuled  by  the  Bank  of 

cording  to  its  own  dilcretion,  the  < 

commodated.     A  fcrics  of  checki 

though  iax  fnai  eftablilhing  a  tx 

jurious   fpecttlation,    prefcnts  a  p 

grefs*. 

But  the  Bank  of  England  retains  another  check,  of  a  highly 
imponant  nature,  over  £e  banks  in  the  country.  The  ifltte  of 
its  own  notes  is  rcftri^led,  in  ordimiry  times,  by  the  obligation 
to  convert  them  into  fpecic.  The  quantity  of  country  paper, 
even  during  the  prefent  times,  is  limited  by  its  accuftomed  con- 
vertibility into  the  notes  of  die  Bank  of  England.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Boyd  |  as  well  as  of  Mr  Thornton ;  but  the  latter 
has  more  minutely  explained  the  manner,  in  which  he  conceives 
the  effedt  to  be  produced.  If  a  particular  country  banker  is  im- 
prudent enough  to  ilfue  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper, 
while  that  of  the  Bonk  of  England  does  not  exceed  the  demands 
of  London  circulation,  a  local  rife  of  prices  will  be  produced 
within  the  diftrid  of  that  country  paper,  but  prices  in  London 
will  remain  as  before.  In  this  (ituation,  the  hddcrs  of  country 
paper,  in  order  that  they  may  purchafe  goods  where  tbejr  are 
cheaper,  will  return  that  paper  to  the  banker,  demanding  m  re- 
turn Bank  of  England  notes,  or  at  leaft  bills  upon  London.  The 
excefs  of  his  notes  will  thus  be  continually  returned  upon  the 
country  banker,  and  he  will  at  length  find  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  limiting  his  ifliie  to  that  quantity,  which  the  ciiculatioa 
of  hii  own  dillri£t  can  abforb.  The  quantity  of  Bank  of  £ng> 
land  paper  may  thus  be  faid  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that 
which  is  ifliied  by  the  country  banks.  It  is  not,  that  ooe  uni- 
form ratio  is  maintained  between  thefe  two  qoantitiesi ;  but  that 
both  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand,  that  is  created 

for 
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their  fund  againft  contiafrencics,  and  keep  a  larger  fupply  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  than  thcjr  find  ncceflary  in  ordinary 
times.  Bjr  thcfc  niulriplied  hoards,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity 
of  caffa  fcnt  into  the  country,  the  circulating  money  of  the  me- 
tropolis muft  fuScr  a  very  great  diminution.  But  it  was  previ- 
oulljr  no  more  than  fuflicient  to  sfi~e&  the  neceflary  payments  ; 
and  on  the  pun&ual  difcharge  of  thefe,  the  whole  comnierclAl 
credit  of  the  kingdom  depends.  Unlefs  the  Bank  of  England, 
therefore,  which  is  the  fourcc  of  circulating  mcdiun),  (hall,  in 
thefe  circumdances,  confcnt  to  enlarge  its  ifiue  of  paper,  a  gene- 
ral fubvcrfion  and  ruin  of  that  credit  may  take  placa  )  but  if  it 
adopts  fuch  »  meafure  fcafonably,  and  in  the  proportion  which 
the  new  demands  of  the  circulation  require,  the  raifchief  nuy 
ccafe  after  a  flight  and  temporary  inconvenience.  Befide  this  re- 
medial policy,  which  can  only  be  adopted  after  the  evil  has  beca 
felt  to  fome  eitent,  that  body,  in  order  to  be  prepared  againft 
fuch  an  event,  ought  to  keep  at  ill  times  in  its  treafury  fuch  an 
additional  quantity  of  gold,  as  may  be  fufficicntto  meetthis  ex- 
traoidinary  demand,  and  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  country 
notes  that  arc  liable  to  be  extinguilhed.  But  although  fuch  ap- 
pears to  be  the  real  policy  of  that  inditution,  we  can  fcarcely  be 
furprifed  if  it  has  not  always  very  clcatly  underflood  it  to  be  fb, 
and  has  fometimes  evinced  arelu£tance  to  purfue  this  line  of  con- 
duct. The  talk  of  fupplying  gold  to  all  the  country  banks,  under 
tiie  expence  with  which  the  collediion  of  it  is  frequently  .attended, 
may  be  confidcred  indeed  as  impofcd  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
by  that  monopoly,  which  compenfates  this  hardthip  by  other  ad- 
vantages. But  to  enlarge  the  ifTuc  of  their  paper,  at  the  very 
time  that  their  fund  of  gold  is  dlmini(hing,  is  a  meafure,  which 
would  confelTedly  be  imprudent  in  every  inferior  ellablilhmcnt, 
and  whichon  that  account  the  diredlorsofthe  great  Banic  have  not 
always  perceived  that  tltcy  were  warranted,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  lituation,  to  adopt,  as  the  real  meant  ofchecking  the  drain  of 
their  gold.  Some  of  the  circumftances,  which  diHinguifhed  the 
memorable  y^ar  1793,  ill u Urate  at  once  the  faun<lnefs  of  the  po- 
licy which  is  here  dcfcribcd,  and  the  very  recent  period  at  which 
the  Bank  Hill  Ihowed  itfelfinfufilciently  aware  of  iL  Inthcdif- 
trefs  of  that  year,  the  Bank  of  England  was  unwilling  to  extend 
its  aid  to  the  tcoumry  banks,  or  to  augment  the  ifilte  of  its  owq 
paper.  Several  opulent  houfes,  that  applied  for  alBllance,  were 
refufed  difcounts,  becaufe  they  did  not  ofier  London  fecurities  \ 
but  the  important  failures,  which  immediately  enfued,  proved 
that  the  relief  of  the  country  was  ncceffary  to  the  folvency  of 
the  metropolis.  The  prefliire  originated  in  an  extraordinary  dv 
maiid  for  guineas,  in  the  country ;  but  the  want  of  bank  notes 
in  ZiOndon  fooa  became  the  principal  evil.    The  uotes,  previoully 
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new  guineas,  which  were  immediately  melted  down,  tfait  the 
bullion  might  be  (o\A  to  the  Bank  itfelf  at  the  high  mukct  price. 
Since  the  gold  currency  was  Teformed,  a  temporary  excefs  of 
the  markrt  price  of  goM  above  its  mint  price,  has  been  pioduo 
ed  by  a  tempoiary  difadvantage  in  the  balance  of  foreign  trade) 
that  havbig  been  occafloned  fometimes  by  the  large  importatiofii 
of  cratn  aEcer  a  dcAcient  harreft,   and  more  frequently  by  uu- 

firodudtire  esportaiions  to  defray  the  expenccs    of  war,  or  the 
ubfidies  to  foreign  allies.     In  whatever  manner  the  hi^  price 
of  gold  is  produced,  immediate  demands  are   made   upon  the 
Bank  for  guineas,  in  order  to  export  them.     Thefe  it  endearouis 
to  replace,  though  gold  cannot  be  purchafed  without  a  conGder- 
able  lofs.     A  moft  unequal  cwnpetition  will  thus  be  eflabliOied, 
between  the  Bank,  on  the  one  hand,  which  buys  aod  coin<  it  a 
great  lofii,  and  the  clandclline  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
melt  and  fell  at  a  great  proiit.     It  will  no  longer  be  neceSiif 
for  the  latter  to  export  more  gold,  than  what  is  above  the  imme- 
diate demand  of  the  Bank  :   the  operation  will  now  be  confinoJ 
to  London  ;    the  melters  and  coiners  living  upon  the  fame  fpoti 
and  aflbrding  conllaiit  employment  to  each  other-     If  the  un* 
favourable  balance  of  trade,  which  has  caufcd  this  high  price  of 
bullion,  were  not  of  a  tcmpsrary  nature,  the  Bank  of"  England, 
by  this  continued  accumulation  of  unprodudive  expence,  might 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  very  great  diltrcfs.     And  if  an  unfa- 
vourable balance,  originating  in  the  expcnces  of  foreign  war£u« 
or  alliance,  Qiould  at  any  time  be  loaded  with  the  additional  pay- 
ments of  a  large  importation  of  grain,  while  the  embarraflinenCs 
of  the  national  Bank  were   ftill  farther  aggravated  by  domeftie 
alarm  and  a  gcncnL  diforder  of  mercantile  credit ;    umler  fuch  a 
combinaticHi  of  iqaufpicious  ctrcumftances,  the  ufual  means  o> 
prudence  and  the  rules  of  ordinary  policy  might  be  expelled  to 
fail,  and  ncceffity  would  be  left  to  jullify  thole  defperatc  mea- 
sures which  it  might  fuggcft  *. 

But  this  cxccfs  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price, 
may  likewife  be  produced,  as  we  fonnetly  explained,  by  too  great 
a  quantity  of  paper-money.  The  Bank  indeed,  as  it  has  alfo  ocen 
Ihewn,  has  the  poiA-er  of  rcflridUng  the  country  paper,  by  limit- 
ing its  own  notes  to  thofc  which  are  actually  needed  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  circulation.  It  has^  therefore,  the  power  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  pterenting  that  high  price  <^  gold,  and  the  confequeot 
drain  of  its  own  guineas,  which  proceed  fnxn  an  exceffire  circa- 
luion  of  paper.  So  long  as  the  Btak  is  liable  to  payments  in  fpfi- 
cie,  it  has  thus  an  evident  tnterelt  to  prevent  its  own  paper,  u 
well  as  that  of  the  whole  country,  from  being  fo  cxcellrre,  as  to 
occaGon  a  rife  in  the  pike  of  commodities.  To  uidciftaod  this 
^ tkutut 
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a  flow  and  cautious  cxtenfion  of  u,  as  the  genend  trade  ef  the 
country  is  enlarged  ;  and  to  permit  a  temporary  increafe  during 
an  extraordinary  period  of  diificutty  or  al^m  :  this,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Thornton,  is  the  trac  policy  of  the  direftors  of  an 
inftitution,  placed  in  ^c  circumnances  of  the  Bank  of  England  *• 

We  have  thus  coUe£l:ed,  f^m  vaciou! 
ton's  difcourfc  the  genera!  lineaments  of  i 
cireulation  which  !s  at  prelum  cflahlilhed 
(ertion  of  any  crilicifms  that  might  have 
tioD.  Some  parts  of  his  account  are  no 
convey  precife  infosmation  ;  and  others, 
ia  implicated  with  the  llatcments  of  i»Q.,  > 
out  helitation.  But  we  arc  not  con&leni 
ledge  of  the  fubje£t,  to  cuter  into  thcfe  a 
general  remark,  however,  which  was  Itroi 
felvcs  bythetaftsof  the  preceding  narrati 
cxprefs,  although  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
dikuflionsi     If  the  Bank  of  England  mn( 

a  national  eQablilhment,  not  merely  influencing,  by  the  fupeiior 
magnitude  of  its  capital,  the  Hate  of  commercial  circulation,  but 
guiding  its  movements  according  to  views  of  public  policy,  an  im- 
portant revolution  ha»  taken  place  lince  the  tirll  erection  of  that 
corporation  as  a  banking  edabUQiment.  That  power  of  iflliing  the 
medium  of  exchange,  with  the  opportunities  it  implies  of  varying 
its  quantity  and  value,  which,  while  precious  coin  was  in  ufe,  was 
cserciled  under  the  immediate  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  is  now 
virtually  invelltd  in  the  Governor  and  Diredlors  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  the  official  character  of  that  Board,  fomc  of  the 
funflions  of  fovcreignty  are  united  to  thefe  of  a  trader ;  and  the 
opportunities  of  banking  profits  arc  blended  with  a  trull  and  charge 
of  the  public  intcreft.  It  will  be  pleafing,  if  thcfe  Oiati  prove  more 
happily  compatible,  than  they  have  been  found  in  other  in Itances. 
The  organization  of  thiseltablilhment,  poflelTed  of  fuch  means  to 
controul  the  opeiations  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the 
advance  of  financial  fupplies,  may,  into  our  political  conftitutioa 
already  fo  complicated,  introduce  a  new  principle  of  adion,  the 
cSe.£k  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  difcerned.  Perhaps,  an  un- 
bounded field  will  be  opened  for  the  extenlion  of  minilterial  inflt^ 
cnce.  Perhaps,  an  unespe£led  controul  may  be  gained  to  the 
people,  over  the  views  and  mcafures  of  the  executive. 

IIL     In  the  foregoing  view  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Bank 
it  occalionally  expo&d,  our  readers  mull  have  already  perceived 
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Mr  Thornton,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  (hew*,  that  the 
circulating  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  in  faft  amount 
now  to  a  greater  fum  than,   up.in   an    average   of  years,  was   m 
circulation  before  the  fufpenGon  of  cafh  payments.     Upon    an 
average  of  three  years,  ending  in  December  1 795,  their  amount, 
according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament,  was  iIj97Si573'- 
By  a  fubfcquent  ftatement  prt-fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Common*, 
they  amounted,  in  December  1800,  to  i; 
difference   between  thcfe  two  fums,  howc 
fids  that  we  ought  to  deduft  the  amount  < 
Citing  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  whit 
alleges,    in   the  circulation,   an  equal  fan 
this  dedu£tion,  there  ftill  remains  the  fu 
which  the  Bank  paper  exceeded,  in  1800 
before  the  fufpenfion  of  ca(b  payments. 
1801,  the  GovtrnoE  of  the  Bank  ftated  b 
mons,  that  the  Company  had  reduced  its  n 
about  a  million   and  a  half,  than   their  am 
December.     Whether  this  evidence,  und< 
which  it  involves,   may  be  confidered  as   c 
in  oppofition  to  the   prtfumptions  that  are 
neral   argument,  we  fhall    not  venture  to 
fuggeft,  however,  to  our  readers,   the   pi 
the  foregoing  llatement  a  fadt,  of  which  < 
Thornton -f,  that  the  enumeration  of  countr 
differed  from  that  taken   in   1 797,  by  the 
353.     And  to  thofe  who  recoiled  that   Mi 
publifhed  on  31ft  December  1800,  it  will 
circumflance,  which  that  gentleman  mi^ht  plaufibty  urge  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  rcafonings,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  three 
months  immediately  enfuing,  the  Bank   thought  it  expedient  to 
call  in  a  million  ami  a  half  of  its  notes. 

We  have  ciprefled  ourfelvcs  with  unaffefled  doubt,  with  re- 
gard to  this  alleged  dependence  of  the  prefent  race  of  prices  on 
the  prefent  (late  of  p.iper  currency,  bccaufe  it  appears  to  ns  a 
pTohiem,  of  which  a  fjiisfailory  lulution  has  not  yet  been  oSi:red. 
According  to  tliMt  view  of  tfc  qu>.-ltion,  indeed,  which  fecms 
to  us  the  molt  torreft  as  well  hs  the  molt  fimple,  a  fufficient 
anfwer  will  be  ailigned,  if  the  cxcefs  of  the  maiket  price  of  gold 
above  its  mine  price  ftull  be  fi'und  to  continue,  ilotwithftanding 
the  permanent  refloraiion  of  the  b:ilance  of  trade  to  its  accuf- 
tomed  prepoiiderancy  in  our  favour.  In  the  mean  lime,  we 
fhould  be  glad  to  fee  the  fa£l  itfelf,  of  which  the  origin  and 
caufe  are  thus  anxioully  fouglit,  perfpicuoufly  flated  under  its 
molt  neceflary  diHindtions  anil  limitations.     It  may  perhaps  t>c 
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caatiaan*i>  of  which  tlwf  are  the  ruins.  The  conloli- 
sf  thefc  compound  fuhflances  is  aOinrted  to  hare  beca  ef- 
}y  fubtcrraneous  heat  \  and  we  are  la  imaguic  the  exp<uv> 
vcT  of  the  fame  irreiiftible  agent  to  have  Gnce  elevated  %b€ 
torn  the  bottom  of  the  fca,  and  to  have  given  them  the 

inclinations  to  the  horizon  which  they  now  exhibit. 
fubllaiiccs  which  are  unftratificd,  (as  metallic  veins,  gra- 
hinfloQC,  Sic.)  owe  their  origin  to  perfc^  fuCon;  vlaer^ 
ftratified  bodies  have  bren,  in  genera],  only  foftened  b^ 
r  penetrated  by  melted  matter.  In  the  fame  manner  as 
^ent  continents  were  formed  from  the  difmtegration  and 
n  of  prior  rocks,  fo  are  they  fuppofed  to  be  gradiuUf 
nek  their  mattrials  to  the'  fca,  from  which  new  continenti 
;aftcr  to  emerge,  manifeftlng  a  ferics  of  changes  GmiUr 
laft. 

id,  ^pk,  and  original  as  is  the  new  which  this  tjfkem 
it  it  caiuiat  boaft  of  being  exempt  from  many  forcible 
los-  It  has,  accordingly,  drawn  forth  formidable  op- 
li  and  Dc  Luc,  ICirwan,  Werner,  with  other  em iocot 
ogifta,  have  headed  the  fed  of  the  Ncptunifii,  and  pro* 
a  liypothefis  wholly  at  variance  with  the  leading  po&tions 

the  Vuicatuftt,   and  of  the  Huttoniaaj.     Let   us  fee  with 
icccfs  Mr  fhyfoir  vindicates  ^he  doctrines  of  the  latter, 
very  hafia  of  this  theory  depends  upon  a  populate,   that 
feU  be  fuppofed  to  ftartle  a  fober  iiujurer,  viz.  the  fnp* 

of  a  perpetual  ceotral  heat,  capaUe  of  meking  limeftona 
inteufity,  and  of  elevating  continents  by  its  expapfion. 
this  heat,  Mr  Playfair  CDnfefics*  cannot  be  maiataincdt 
J  comhudion,  by  friflian,  by  the  abtbiption  of  the  fiahr 
r  by  any  of  the  other  caufca  from  which  heat  is  known 
Etived:  but  of  heat  in  fuch  circumlUnces  we  have  no 
ncc  i  and  it  feens  to  be  an  evident  violation  of  the  firft 

plulofophifiDg,  to  afiiime  its  exiftetice  for  the  cxplicatioa 

phenomena.  Heat,  generated  and  fupported  without 
tion,  and  at  a  diftance  from  all  the  otiter  fources  from 
leat  is  found  to  proceed,  is  a  fubllance  with  which  we 
>  acquaintance,  and  which  we  cannot  admit  to  cnft,  mere- 
ife  fuch  a  fuppolitien  would  enable  us  to  account  for  cer- 
leannces.  There  would  be  nothing  fo  eafy,  as  to  find  an 
«  caufe  for  ;fny  phenomenon  whatfoevcr,  if  we  were  oiw 
Itted  to  prove  its  exiftence  by  that  of  the  phenomenon  in 
I ;  and,  if  wc  are  allowed  to  fuppolie  an  inexhaulUUf 
I  a  fituatioQ  where  our  experience  tells  us  that  no  heat 
le  cither  generated  or  maintained,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
hy  we  fiiould  refuCe  to  believe^  that  a  dragon  eati  up  the 
in  an  cclipfe,  or  that  the  ti4es  axe  occafioned  by  the  gills 
iatbao  at  the  pole. 
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%nct  thit  we  fliould.  It  ii  enough  to  know,  that  the  rocks  oF  marbli 
aod  limeftoHc,  contain,  in  grnerali  marks  of  having  heen  formed  from 
matcHali  collefied  at  the  bottotn  of  the  fea )  and  of  thit  a  Gngle  cocU^ 
Ihell,  or  piece  of  coral,  found  included  in  a  rock,  \i  a  fuffident  proof 
with  ref[)c£t  to  the  whale  mafi  of  which  it  makei  a  pan. 

•  The  principal  objcA  which  Dr  Hutton  had  in  view  when  he  fpoke 
of  the  malTes  of  marble  and  limeftonet  at  compofed  of  the  calcareous 
matter  of  marine  bodies  *,  was  to  prove,  that  they  had  been  all  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  from  materials  there  dcpoGtcd.  His  ge- 
neral condufion  it,  '  that  all  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  not  only  thufe  con- 
fining of  fuch  calcareout  mafTei,  but  others  fu  perineum  bent  upon  thefct 
have  had  (heir  oriein  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  by  the  collcflion  of  fand 
and  gravel,  of  fhcUs,  of  coralline  and  cruftaceous  bodiet,  and  of  earths 
and  claya  vanoufly  mixed,  or  feparated  and  accumulated.  This  t*  a  ge- 
neral cDQchifion,  well  3uthen(icated  by  the  appearancet  of  nature,  and 
highly  important  in  the  natural  hiftary  of  the  earth  f , ' 

This  is  certainly  a  vtry  admifljblc  vindication  of  the  Doflor* 
from  the  animajvcrtions  of  which  he  has  been  the  fubjeA,  in 
regard  to  his  fuppofed  notions  of  the  origin  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter ;  and,  henceforward,  the  objeflions  to  thofe  noiiont  (hould 
be  underllood  to  concern  onljr  the  difciples  of  the  French  geo- 
logift. 

We  agree  with  Mr  Playfair,  that  a  deftruftion  of  the  primi- 
tive mountains,  and,  confequently,  a  tranfportation  of  their  ma- 
terials from  one  Situation  to  another,  is  dcducible  from  the  Nep- 
tunian, as  well  as  from  the  Huttonian  hypothefls ;  for,  in  im- 
puting the  formation  of  the  fecondary  firaia  to  what  have  beeu 
called  the  primeval,  the  operation  of  tne  caufcs,  fuppofed  by  Dr 
Hutton  to  have  affefted  the  wholt  of  the  globe,  muft  be  allowed, 
by  his  opponents,  to  be  manifclted  in  no  mconfiderable  part.  In 
the  European  quarter,  this  reafoning  ts  peculiarly  applicable, 
finee  the  greater  part  of  our  own  ifland,  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  France,  the  whole  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  large 
portions  of  Germany  and  of  the  RuQian  empire,  exhibit  no  other 
than  fecondary  and  tertiary  country.  Dr  Hutton,  however,  in 
denying  the  propriety  of  the  di(lin£lion  of  mineral  bodies  into 
primitive  and  fecondary,  and  in  averting  that  they  were  all  alike 
produced  from  the  degradation  of  rocks,  more  ancient  than  any 
which  now  ezill,  has  fubje^ed  himfelf  to  a  much  more  Ibvere 
quellioning  than  is  incurred  by  the  oppofite  theorills.  So  great 
and  extenuve  are  the  operations  nccefiary  for  fpreading  the  fpoils 
ef  the  land  on  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  for  arrangni^ 
them  in  the  rarioua  forms  and  aflemblages  in  which  we  now  fee 
them,  that  a  multiplicity  of  fa6ls,  and  a  variety  of  ehicidatioiu, 
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have  rerdted  from  ■  depoGtion  of  tht  lighter  kind*  of  earth,  whicli 
beiDg  fufpended  in  tKe  wat«-,  hid  been  carried  to  a  great  diftance, 
and  wtrt  now,  without  doubt,  forming  a  regular  ftratum  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  Tea.' 

Currents  are  confidered  by  our  author,  as  important  agents  in 
the  difTufion  of  the  deir'ttut  of  the  land,  and  as  being  much  con- 
ne^cd  with  the  trade  winds,  the  figure  of  our  continents,  the 
temperature  of  the  fcas,  and,  perhaps,  writh  fomt;  inequalities  in 
the  (tni£lure  of  the  globe.  He  argues,  on  thefe  points,  perfpi- 
cuoulljr  and  ingenioufly  :  but  there  vtc  others  (to  which  we  Diall 
now  proceed)  that  are  much  more  difficult  sf  explication,  and 
on  which,  we  fear,  Mr  Playfair  will  not  be  found  to  approach 
fo  near  to  the  fuccefs  of  demon  llrdtion.  By  far  the  moft  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  Hutconian  hypothcfis,  are  thofc  which  re- 
gard the fiparaf ion,  confolidathn,  and  diflurbancf  of  t\icj}rata. 

Upon  the  firft  of  thofe  fubjefls,  which  appears  to  us  to  fuggeft 
a  moft  formidable  objeflion  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Hutton,  we 
■were  furprifed  to  find,  that  Mr  Playfair  has  made  no  obferva- 
tion.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  very  obvious,  and  we  confcfs, 
in  our  opinion,  infuper^blc.  Dr  Hutton  alleges,  that  all  the 
ftrata  of  the  prefent  continents  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  land,  crumbled  and 
broken  down  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  the  rain,  and  de- 
pofiied  mechanically  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  continued 
action  of  rivers,  tides,  and  currents.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
true  hiftory  of  the  formation  of  the  prefent  ftrata,  it  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  that  they  (hould  all  be  compofed  of  thofe  hete- 
rogeneous and  mixed  materials,  that  are  found  to  conftitute  the 
mud  and  the  gravel  in  the  channels,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  that  we  (hould  never  find  in  the  fame  place  a  fuccelTion  of 
depofites,  entirely  diSerent  from  each  other  in  fubltance  and 
arrangement.  A  river  rolls  down  materials  from  every  part  of 
its  channel,  and  delivers  into  the  ocean  a  mifcellaneous  alTcm- 
blage  of  fpccimens  from  every  mafs  it  has  vifited.  The  ftrata, 
however,  which  are  fatd  to  be  formed  from  its  contributions,  are 
generally  of  an  homogeneous  and  uniform  ftniflure.  The  fub- 
llances  of  which  they  are  compofed,  arc  frequently  but  few  in 
number }  and  the  tranfition  from  one  ftratum  to  another,  is  al- 
ways quite  fudden  and  diftin£t.  The  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  fliort, 
according  to  Dr  Hutton,  is  covered  over  with  a  chaotic  colleflion 
of  flinty  fand,  and  aluminous  and  magnelian  mud,  and  fragmenti 
of  quartz,  marble,  fchiftus,  and  granite  ;  and  all  thefe,  and  many 
other  fubftances,  are  broken  into  minute  portions,  and  mingled 
together,  without  order  or  arrangement..  They  ate  confoUdated 
there,  by  the  a£lion  of  heat  and  prejjure,  and  elevated  at  laft 
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ivould  malcr  their  efcapc,  and  to  force  tbera  to  endure  a  more  intenfi; 
adjun  of  heit.  At  ■  certain  depth  under  the  fiirface  of  the  fea,  th^ 
power  even  of  >very  intenle  heit  might  therefore  be  aaable  to  drive 
off  the  oily  or  biturainoua  parts  from  the  inftammable  matter  ther^  de- 
polited;  fa  tbatt  when  ihc  heat  was  withdrafvn,  thefe  principles  might 
be  found  Aill  united  to  the  earlhj  and  carbonic  parts,  forming  a  Uib- 
ftance  very  nnlike  the  reiiduum  obtained  after  combullion  under  a  pref- 
fure  no  greater  than  the  weight  ufthe  atmofphere.  It  is  in  like  man- 
ner reafunabls^to  believe,  that,  on-  the  application  of  haat  to  calcareoua 
bodies  under  great  compreHion,  the  carbonic  gai  would  be  forced  to 
reniain  ;  the  generation  of  quicklime  wovild  be  prevented,  and  the  whole 
might  be  foflened  or  even  Lomplctely  melted.;  which  laft  effefl,  though 
not  direAly  deducible  from  any  experimeat  yet  made,  is  rendered'  very 
probabler  from  the  analogy  of  certain  chemical  phenomena. 

16.  An  analogy  of  this  kind,  derived  from  a  property  of  the  ba- 
lytic  earth,  waa  fuggefted  by  that  excellent  chemift  and  philofophcr* 
llie  late  I>r  Black.  The  barytic  earth,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  ftronger 
qttraAron  for  fixed  air  than  common  calcareous  earth  has,  foi  that  the 
carbonate  of  barytea  ts  able  to  endure  a  great  degree  of  hea't  before  iu> 
fixed  »f  is  expelled.  Accordingly,  when  ex>po{cd  to-an  increafing  heal, 
at  a  certain  temperature,  it  is  brought  into  fufion,  the  fixed  air  ffill  re- 
maining united  to  it ;  if  the  heat  be  further  increafed,  the  air  is  driven 
off,  the  earth  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  appears  in  a  cauftic  Hate.  Here,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  barytic  earth,  which  is  infufible,  or  very  refraAoryi 
ftrfc,  as  well  as  the  calcareous,  owes  ita  fuiibility  to  the  pretence  of 
the  fixed  air ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  fame  thing  would 
happen  to  the  calcareoud  earth,  if  by  any  means  the  fixed  air  were  pre- 
vented from  eCcaping  when  gccat  beat  is  appbcd  to  it.  This  efcapc  of 
the  fixed  air  is  cxadly  what  the  comprcflion  in  the  fubterraueouB  re- 
gions is  calculated  to  prevent ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  if, 
among  the  calcareous  firata,  we  find  marks  of  actual  fuQoa  havini' 
taken  place. 

'  17.  Thefe  effefls  of  pre'ffurc  to  reCft  the  deeompofition,  add  aug- 
ment the  fufibility  of  bodies,  being  once  fuppufed,  we  (hall  find  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  confolidation  of  the  tlrata  by  heat,  (ince  the 
iniervala  between  the  loofc  materials  of  which  they  originally  confilleil 
may  have  been  ctofed,  either  by  the  foftening  of  thofe  materials,  or  by 
tlie  inlroduflion  of  foreign  matter  among  tlicm,  in  the  ftate  of  a  Buid 
or  of  an  elaflic  vapour.  No  objedion  to  tliis  hypotliefis  can  arife  from 
tlie  confiderations  dated  in  the  preceding  cafe  ;  the  folvent  here  em- 
ployed would  want  no  pores  to  lodge  in  after  its  work  was  completed, 
lioT  would  it  find  any  difficulty  in  making  its  retreat  through  the  denfeft 
and  moU  f^d  fubftaucca  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Neither  can  its 
incapacity  to  diffolve  the  bodies  fubmitted  to  its  adion  be  alleged. 
Heat  is  the  mod  powerful,  andmofl  general  of  ^folvents;  and  though 
fome  bodies,  fuch  as  the  calcareous,  arc  able  to  refifi  its  force  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  yet,  ashasjuftbeen  fhown,  it  ia  pcrfedly  agreeable  to 
analogy  to  fupf  ofc,  ttut,  under  great  prelTure,  the  carbonic  ftate  of  the 
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ceirable,  by  rccoUc£ting,  that  this  regulated  beat  heaved  up  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  (trata,  and  reduced  to  fuGona  nmltitude  of 
the  moflr  obdurate  and  rcfradory  fubflances. 

The  phenomena  of  metalKc  veins  are  regarded  by  our  author 
as  favourabfe  to  the  fuppolTtion  which  conffitutes  another  leading 
maxim  of  the  Huttoiiian  fchoo),  iiameiji  that  the  f/evatien  of 
the  Jlraia  was  aHb  caufed  by  fubtcrrancous  heat.  But,  if  tha 
cxpanfive  power  of  this  heat  was  fufficient  for  rending  the  great 
Citcrnal  cruft  of  the  earth,  and  forcing  up  .liquid  metal  into  the 
narrowed  ramifications  of  fixtures  on  the  furface,  is  it  n^t  pro- 
bable diat  it  would  have  been  more  than  fulBcicnt  for  overcom- 
ing that  ceniptefiidn  which  impeded'  the  extrication  of  volatile 
matter  from  the  filed  l-  The  actual  pofition  of  the yirote,  on 
which  Qm  author  lays  fo  much  flrcfe,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  cir- 
cumttance  of  a  'very  ambiguoub  kind,  a^d  reconcileablc  with  the 
notion  of  fMbfidcncc^  as  well  as  ofelevatbn.:  at  any  rate,  it  Is 
not  necelTarily  connc^ed  with  the  hypothesis  of  fubterraneous 
beat.  There  is  much  more  force  in-  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  circumftances  of  fome  granitic  veins.  Dr  Hutton  himfclf 
iirll  difcovered  veins  of  giatiite  pmcceding  upwaEtla  from-  conti- 
nuous beds  of  that  fubltance,  into  fupetincumbentycj6j?M-f — a  faft 
very  curious  and  important  in  its  nature,  and  fcarcely  fufceptible 
of  any  other  explication  than  that  which  is  propofird  by  this  theo- 
ry. i3ut,.  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  julbnefs 
of  the  inference  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  chalk  hills,  and  of 
the  conconiisant  nodules  of  flint.  Dr  Hutton  cxprcfledhimfcli', 
on  this  fubjeitv  concifcly  and  obfcurely.  Mr  I'layfair,  fo  far 
ft<)m  dilating  on  the  Dolor's  pofiiions,  or  attempting  to  ren- 
d^r  them  more  intelligible,  contents- himfclf  with  the  Allowing 
ihort  remark,  viz. 

'  20.  The  round  nodules  of  fljnt  that  an  found  in  chalk,  quite  infu- 
lated  and  fepaiatc  from  one  another,  ■Rbrd  aa  argument  of  the  lame 
kind  ;  lince  the  llinty  matter,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  tiic  chalk  by 
any  futvent,  muft  have  been  depoCted  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformi- 
ty, and  vould  nut  now  appear  coUedlcd  into  Irpsrate  mallei,  without 
any  trace  uf  iti  exiftcDce  in  the  intdrmedijte  parts.  Qn  tlic  other  hand, 
if  we  conceive  the  melted  flint  to  have  been  forcibly  inje6icd  aaioag 
the  chalk,  and  to  have  penetrated,  it,  fomewhat  an  mercury  may,  by 
prefTure,  be  made  to  pcnetratt?  through  the  pores  of  wood,  it  might* 
on  cooling,  exhibit  the  fame  appearances  that  the  chalk-bedt  uf  Eng- 
land do  aftnalty  prrfent  ui  with.' 

The  difciples  of  Dr  Hutton  do  not  condefcend  to  account  for 
the  regular  ftratification  of  flint,  which  is  fo  often  fccn  in  the 
chalk  bills  of  our  i&nd  ;  nor  for  die  general  approach  of  thefe 
ftrala  to  an  horizontal  pofition.  Neither  do  they  inform  os^ 
why  the  fuppofcd  piojcwng  power  waa  regularly  mternuttenc , 

why 
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it  would  have  been  impoDihIe  for  the  loweft  of  the  granite  mouH' 
tains  to  have  been  dcvated,  wUIiout  r^mling  its  fchiollic  cover- 
ing, and  difiufing  itfelf  over  it,  like  the  lava  of  an  ordinary 
volcano. 

Our  cxtra^s  tnuH  be  tenninated  with  the  following  retrofpefl 
of  the  Huttonian  geology,  which  the  author  has  adorned  with 
TLrjr  clnquent  language,  and  which  is  well  calculated  to  fafcinue 
the  imagination,  bf  the   novelty  and  fablimily  of  the  concep- 


*  114.  Such,  according  to  DrHutton's  theory,  are  the  chances  which 
the  daily  operaiioD*  of  wsfte  have  produced  on  the  furfuce  of  the  globe. 
Thefe  operationi,  iuconfidcrable  if  taken  feparately,  become  great,  by 
Coofpiriiig  all  to  the  fame  end,  never  countera&ing  one  inother,  but 
proceedingi  through  a  periud  of  indtSnite  extent,  continually  in  the 
lame  direction.  Thus,  every  thing  defccndB,  nothing  retarnt  upward  ; 
the  hard  and  folid  bodii:'*  every  where  difTolve,  and  the  loofe  and  foft 
no  where  confolidjte.  The,  powers  which  tend  to  prefervc,  and  thofe 
which  tend  to  change  the  condition  of  the  earth's  furface,  are  never 
in  tquiSirio  ;  the  latter  arc,  in  all  cafea,  the  moll  powerful,  and  in  rc- 
fpeCt  of  the  former,  are  like  liviag  in  comparifon  of  dead  forces. 
Hence  the  law  uf  decay  is  one  which  fufFcrt  110  exception :  Tie  ele- 
ments of  all  bodies  were  once  Io.)fe  and  uncunneded,  aud  to  the  fame 
Hate  nature  has  appointi;'!  that  ihcy  ihould  all  return. 

*  115.  It  affords  1.0  preiumptioii  againft  the  reality  of  this  progrefs 
that  in  refpecfc  of  man,  it  ig  too  flow  to  be  immediately  perceived  :  Th^ 
utmoft  portion  of  it,  to  whii;h  our  expenVnce  can  extend,  is  evancfcent, 
in  comparifon  with  ihe  whole,  and  mull  be  regarded  as  the  momentary 
increment  of  a  vaft  prugreffiod,  circumfcribed  by  no  other  limits  thail 
the  duration  of  tlie  world.  Tists  pcrfurms  the  office  of  inlegralhig 
the  ill  finite  11  mal  part*  of  which  this  pr<,>grefIion  is  made  up  ;  it  colletll 
them  inta  one  fum,  and  pruducei  trum  them  an  amount  greater  than 
any  that  can  be  alBgned. 

*  116.  While  on  the  fuifipe  of  the  earth  fo  much  is  every  where  go- 
ing to  de(.3y,  no  new  production  of  nHaeral  fubflancej  is  luiind  in  any 
rCijiim  aeceilible  to  m  jii.  The  iiillaiicva  of  what  are  called  pctrifacliontr 
or  the  foriiiation  of  ftony  fublUiiccs  by  means  of  water,  which  we  fome- 
timis  obl,».e,  whether  they  be  fcrruginoun  concretion 3,  or  calcareous, 
or,  as  hjppensin  fome  rare  tafii,  liticeous  ft^ilidius,  aie  too  few  in  . 
number,  and  too  inconiiderjble  in  extriit,  to  be  deemed  material  ex- 
ceptions to  ihis  general  rule.  The  bodi.s  thus  generated,  alfo,  are  no 
fftoner  Jbimed,  than  they  bicome  fubjc:;t  to  walte  and  diifolation,  like 
alt  the  other  hard  fubltances  in  nature  ;  fo  tbat  they  but  retard  for  > 
while  the  progrels  by  which  they  arc  ^11  rcfulvcd  into  duR,  and  fboncr 
of  later  committed  to  the  bofora  of  the  deep. 

'117.  We  arc  not,  however,  to  inia^iue.  that  there  is  no  where  My 
incans  of  repairing  this  waAe  1  for,  on  cumpaiing  the  couclulion  at  which 
wc  are  now  arrived,  viz.  that  the  prel<;>t  cuntiaeus  arc  all  going  U».. 
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ten  forcible,  and  always  ingenious;  his  language  is  peHpjcuous 
and  elegant }  and,  l»ow  drficiem  focvci  in' ^lid  fupport  he  may 
have  Ieft~his  own  hypothefis,  he  has  fuccefcfully  eipofed  the  i»- 
fuflicieiicy  and  difficulties  of  others. 

The  ability  with  which  he  has  combined  the  complicated  nia- 
teriaU  of  his  fubjeft,  and  the  coireft  and  luminous  order  he  has 
obfervcd  in  the  llatement  of  a  loofe  and  analogical  argument^ 
h:;ve  given  a  precifion  and  fdcntific  unity  to  the  fyllcm  of  Dr 
Button,  in  which  it  was  formerly  deficient.  The  talk,  tbcre- 
foTC,  both  of  its  advocatei  and  its  adverfaries,  will  be  hereafter 
con' para  lively  e;ffy  }  fincc  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  any  queftion 
to  remain,  either  as  to  the  tenets  it  maintains,  or  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  to  be  fupported. 

The  work  is  therefore  highly  wonhy  of  perufal,  and  dcfcrrei 
to  be  £on(idcTcd  as  by  far  the  moft  able  elucidation  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  Huttonian  theory,  that  has  yet  been  prcfcntcd  to  th« 
public. 


A«T.  XXVII.  The  Cfifit  of  lb*  Sugar  Cotmdet ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Objcfli  and  probable  Eife&  pf  the  French  Expedition  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Colonial  Intcreft*  of  the 
Britifh  Empire;  To  which  are  fubjoincd,  Sketchel  of  a  Plan  for 
fettling  the  Vacant  Land>  of  Trinidada.  In  four  Letter*  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Addington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
&c.  London:  Hatchard.     Pp.  aja.     i^oa. 
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cngroflcd  for  the  lafl  twelve  years  by-objefls  more  immediate- 
ly intereding,  have  been  anxioufly  turned  towards  the  fituatlon 
of  America,  where  a  cataHropbe  has  been  jullly  apprehended  of  9 
nature  ftill  more  unexampled  in  the  hiflory  of  the  fpccies,  than 
any  of  thofc  mighty  changes  which  have  (haken  the  foundations 
of  focicty  m  the  old  world. 

Immediately  after  the  lignaturc  of  the  preliminaries,  which 
led  to  the  congrtfs  of  Amiens,  the  French  Ufurper  difpatched  a 
formidable  armament  to  the  Weft  Indian  poflcUions  of  the  re- 
public ;  where,  in  confequencc  of  the  confufion  produced  by  va- 
rious revolutionarv  tumults,  a  negro  chief  had  obtained  the  fu- 
prcme  command  by  his  diftinguiflied  talents,  and  fupported  hi^' 
pxetenfions  by  much  the  fame  means  that  enabled  the  Corfican 
thief  to  hold  the  fcepire  of  the  mother  country. 

The  lamentable  events  which  had  taken  place  in  St  Domingo, 
were  not  important  to  France  alone.  Simibrity  of  fituation  ren- 
dered the  republican  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  a  fpeftaclc  high- 
ly iiittreftinj!  to  all  the  powers  who  poflifs  teiritones  cultivated 
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Of  the  Mrldua  pltt6  of  this  compofitioDt  which  difptay  A 
falfc  Mfte — a  prcdilefktert  for  circuitous  modss  of  eiprcffion— «■ 
UtA  in  Unchaftc  propenfity  to  adopt  tinfel  imagery,  tire  may  fet. 
led  the  following  defcription  of  tii^  ditFcrcncc  between  the  ia-^ 
duftry  of  the  free  man,  and<the  drudgery  of  die  flavc- 

*  When  We  bow  to  the  goiden  fceptre  of  reafon,  obedience  has  miaf 
AdUttE*)  and  ita  pains  many  mitigationi.  Nature  ii  not  thmrted  raorr 
ruddy  than  the  ratioual  purpofe  denianda  ;  and  tite  miud,  trble  it  urges 
«n  the  lojiterial  frame,  cheen  it  in  return  witb  rcf^fliiDg  and  invigo- 
nting  cordial*. 

■  Look  at  the  moft  bboriout  peafant  in  Europe,  andi  if  you  pleaT^ 
themoft  opprefled  :  he  ii  toiking,  it  is  true,  from  painful  necrf&ty  ;  but 
it  ia  necrflity  of  a  moral  kind,  ading  upon  his  rationil  nature  ;  antl 
jrom  which  brutal  coercion  differs  as  widely  ai  a  naareous  drench  in  the 
mouth  af  an  infant,  from  the  medicated  milk  of  its  mother. 

*  Is  the  impelling  motive,  fear  of  WAnl,  or  dread  of  a  maftcr'a  dif- 
plcafurt  ;  yet  he  fees,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ipprohation  and  refrard 
Attainable  by  exenioni,  whereof  the  degree,  at  leaft  is  for  the  monent 
fpontineoui :  Self  complacency  alleviates  his  toil,  and  hope  prcfentt  tO 
hia  vtew,  the  hearty  well  earned  meal,  the  evening  fire-fide,  and  per- 
bipa  the  gratification!  oi  the  hun>:ind,  or  the  father,  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  tbofe  dearell  to  his  heart.  Is  his  work  fatiguing  ;  he  it 
at  liberty)  at  leaft,  to  introduce  fomfc  little  varieties  in  the  mode,  or 
break*  in  the  continuity  of  it,  which  give  hini  fenfible  rclirfi  He  can 
reft  on  liia  fpade,  or  ftay  the  plough  a  moment  in  the  furrow  t  can  gate 
at  a  patfing  objcd,  or  ftop  a  brother- villager  to  fpend  a  brief  iaterral 
in  talk.'    e.  49.  JO. 

Sometimes  our  author  labours  to  exprels  more  than  his  own 
fertility,  or  the  limited  powers  of  langua^  albw.  He  then  ftalka 
forth  upon  Hilts ;  and  either  hides  himfelf  in  the  thick  darknefs 
of  metaphylics,  or  (trains  at  a  quotation,  or  flies  to  the  Lad  re* 
fourcc  of  the  wretched — a  Cafe  in  po^nt.  Take  the  following 
fpccimens : 

<  It  might  be  admitted,  even  without  danger  to  the  argument,  though 
I  am  forry  to  fay  not  without  doing  violence  to  truth,  at  well  aa  pro- 
bability, that  this  coarfe  actuation  of  the  phyfical  puwcra  of  the  human 
frame  by  aU  estcraal  miitd  interrfted  in  their  elFcfl,  was  in  general  not 
pofhed  to  excefs  ;  but  waa  an  impolfe  as  leniently  and  wifely  reguLltedj 
as  that  of  feafon,  when  guided  by  the  fympathio  of  the  foul  lyith  the 
body  to  which  nature  baa  allied  it,*     P.  51.  $3. 

In  p.  176.  aftet  a  tong  invefliTS  on  the  criminalty  of  extend- 
ing the  flare  trade  to  our  new  poflcQions,  he  Aims  up  all,  bf 
iiip^ofing  the  oriier  nxttons  to  addrefs  Great  Brittin^  'with  fome 
littl«  wiatbn,  in  ttff  woidi  of  our  own  poet,' 
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our  part,  we  dcdarc  ourictvcs  impregnabk  to  all  fuch  oKnfiTe 
opennoDS.  They  belong  not  to  the  author,  but  die  printer. 
St»tagcins  like  t^efc  remind  us  of  the  emphatic  marks,  which 
females,  who  ate  given  to  compofition,  make  under  cvciy  other 
word,  or  the  italiee  that  ftud  each  page,  when  their  works  are 
pcimitted  for  a  fcafon  to  vifit  the  world. 

■  After  aU,  wc  find,  even  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  *  Crifis,' 
mtuif  palTages  fuSiciently  fplendid,  to  redeem  the  faults  which 
wc  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out.  The  comparifon  of 
the  French  armament  to  the  Trojan  horfc,  is  finely  concciYcd  c     - 

*  Like  the  Trojajif,  who,  fallying  from  their  gatet  to  cajoy  their 
fudden  and  unhoped  for  peace,  were  fpQn  irrefted  by  the  fi^ht  of  the 
Supcndous.horfe,  wc  gaze  with  wuoder  on  this  great  effort  of  our  re- 
ceat  CDcmy,  the  pofthumous  birth  of  war,  and,  w  in  their  cafe, 

Scinditur  incertum,  ftudia  in  cuutiaria  Tulgiw. 
While  many  are  loud  in  eiprcffing  their  rafli  approbation,   and  eves 
exhort  us  to  aflid  in  fixing  this  portcntoui  force  in  the  oolonial  citad^ 
others  fufpicjoudy  exclaim 

——In  noflros  fabricata  eft  machina  munM ;  , 

InfpeAura  domes,  venturaque  dcfuper  urbi.'     F>  $, 
The  imagery,  in  the  following  paJTage,  is  bold  and  appropriate' 
to  the  tropical  fcenery  of  the  Weft  Indies : 

*  Frem  the  dclufiona  of  thefc  wizard  fcenes,  let  the  confideratiom 
here  fet  before  you  be  your  fafeguard  ;  for,  if  they  have  any  force,  thofe 
gaudy  profpeAi  have  no  more  reality,  than  the  verdant  fields,  wh«h 
temptthefererifhpatieiitinacalentare  to  plunge  into  theoceaa.*  P<  153- 

And  the  indignant  eloquence  of  the  paflage,  where  he  tears 
to  pieces  the  fancied  rcfiftance  of  the  colonial  legiflatures,  would- 
be  almofl  perfeA,  were  thofe  adventitious  marks  of  force  lopped 
off,  which  come  from  the  printer : 

*  The  objeftion  wsi  not  left  extraordinary,  than  a  threat  or  infinoa- 
tMO,  with  which  it  was  faid  to  have  been  accompanied,  that  of  refift- 
anee  bjr  the  white  coIooiJlB  (rifyn  uneai'u  fJ~—TeB&^nct  againft  the 
Mother  Country,  whofe  protcdion,  bettowed  at  an  immenfe  eapencr. 
not  only  of  treafurc  but  blood,  alone  can  fare  them  a  fingic  ixy,  not 
only  from  foreign  enemies,  bnt  from  the  continual  dangers  of  that 
wretched  idtertor  fyftem  which  theyfo  pertinaciou fly  defend  ! !  f — The 
pallied  bed-ridden  patient  might  as  rationally  threaten  Tiolence  to  hit 
nurfe,  for  putting  fuflenance  into  his  mouth  ! '         P.  128-9. 

We  have  premifcd  thefc  remarks  upon  the  ftylc  of  this  lerj 
ifiterefting  performance,  that  we  might  remorc,  in  the  firll  ii>- 
ijance,  all  obftru£Uons,  and  be  able  to  proceed,  without  inter* 
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the  republic,  ud  dig  inttrefts  of  a  powerful  bodf  of  uidrndqalB 
io  the  mother  country. 

In  this  conclufioii,  ve  entirely  afrree  with  him.  Although 
abore  fix  months  hiTC  clapfed  Gnca  the  publication  of  his  work, 
the  French  government  has  thought  proper  to  communtcate  fo 
very  little  to  the  world,  either  of  its  plans,  or  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  St.  Domingo  and  the  windward  iflands,  that  the 
nature  of  its  intentiooS)  and  the  fuccefs  of  its  attempts,  are  flitl 
left,  in  a  great  meafurci  to  be  gathered  from  circumllantial  evi- 
dence. With  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  details  taken  out  of 
the  difpatchcs  of  that  officer  whom  Bonaparte  has  fparcd  from 
faia  military  cmbaflics  for  the  Weft  India  fervice,  we  as  yet  arc 
in  poileflion  of  no  information  beyond  what  the  author  of  th« 
Crifis  had  to  build  upon  \  and  although  his  conclulions  have  re> 
ceived  fome  additional  folidity  from  the  little  that  has  tranfpiredi 
in  the  main  they  ftill  reft  on  the  foundations  which  he  was  en> 
abled  to  lay. 

II.  In  the  fecond  letter,  our  author  examines  the  probability 
of  the  expedition  fucceeding  in  that  attempt,  which  be  had 
fhewn  to  be  the  mod  likely  objed  of  its  dcftination.  It  is  by 
no  means  impoflible,  he  admits,  that  a  nominal  dominion  may  b« 
ohtsuned  over  St  Domingo,  by  fomenting  divifions  among  tin 
negro  IcaderSi  gaining  over  fome  of  ihcm  to  the  Republican 
caufe,  and  taking  pofleflion  of  the  chief  places  on  the  coaft. 
^t  the  natural  indolence  of  the  negroes,  a  ten  years  experience 
of  freedom,  and  the  horror  of  rcRedting  on  their  former  bond- 
age, at  once  render  their  labour  in  a  free  condition  unavailing, 
and  rivet  their  avcrlion  to  refume  the  ydtc.  The  number  of 
ibefv  men  trained  to  war;  the  conftant  failure  of  the  French 
Government  to  feduce  any  confiderable  bodies  of  them  from  tho 
cOMinon  caufe;  the  adaptation  of  their  conftitution  to  tropical 
labour,  always  fatal  to  Europeans;  their  intimate  acquaintanca 
with  the  nature  of  the  country)  full  of  woods,  and  broken  by 
icars  and  lleeps;  their  fuperior  agility  and  Ikill  in  fnrmatmting 
fuch  difficulties;  their  power  of  fubfilling  on  the  moH  trifling 
<]uantity  of  provifions  the  molt  eafily  procured,  befides  the  fuin- 
ei^  cxpence  of  all  military  operations  carried  on  in  that  d>'^<">' 
quarter;— all  thcfe  circumlU»ces  confpire  to  render  the  complete 
conquell  of  ibe  aegroes  in  the  field  extremely  difficult.  But, 
flven  after  they  lhaU  have  been  reduced  tg  fubje£lion,  the  moll 
arduouj  Ulk  rsmauis.  That  undefined  and  namelcfs  teiror  of 
the  negro  for  the  white  man,  which  conltituted  the  princip4 
fecurity  of  the  maAer,  has  now  difappeared.  The  fpcJl  is  l»o- 
ken,  which,  more  than  principle,  or  reafon,  or  inferioritj  of 
powers,  kept  the  molt  numerous  ebtdient  to  the  fmaltcft  clan  o{ 
th«  conununitj.    To  reftore  it,  is  tmpoilible ;  and  the  idea  of 
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by  the  horrors  of  African  warfare,  and  unifenuly  qoeUed  after 
a  ihort  ftrugglc,  in  which  the  difcipline  and  ^ac  poUcv  of  Euro- 
peans overcame  the  vaft  numbers  and  ferocious  (trcngiii  of  a  fa> 
vage  people,  and  reduced  them  to  their  accuftomed  habits  of  fear 
and  bbour.  In  thofe  iallances  of  rebellion,  indeed^  the  cril  had 
neither  f^read  fo  far,  nor  taken  fo  deep  a  root,  as  it  unhappily 
has  done  in  St  Domingo.  fiut>  then,  uk  adaits  of  that  iiland 
have  attrafled  a  degree  of  attention  from  the  government  of 
France,  proportioned  to  dieir  vail  importance ;  and  the  negroes 
are  oppoled  by  a  force  fuited  to  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  the 
fcrvice. 

It  is  in  vain,  that  our  author  paints  to  us  (lie  inllinflirc 
dread  of  the  Haves,  as  a  peculiar  principle,  a  myfterious  charm, 
which,  if  once  broken,  cannot  be  reftored.  We  believe  it  to 
be  the  fame  kind  of  fpel)  which  keeps  men  in  obedience  to 
abfolute  goremments;  which  is  latent  in  the  magic  rod  of  a 
PnilSan  or  Auftrian  ofiiccr ;  which  may,  indeed,  oe  fufpcnded 
by  accidental  occurrences  \  but,  if  ariling  from  the  relative  Situa- 
tion and  peculiar  circumilances  of  the  rulers  and  the  governed, 
will  fpcedity  be  replaced,  and  regain  its  powerful  influence. 

But,  admitting  that  the  negro's  feelings  towards  his  nuHer, 
are  of  the  peculiar  and  mydical  defcripdon  which  our  author 
has  given  of  them — that  they  arc  reducible  to .  no  principles,  and 
unConneded  with  the  rational  nature  of  man :  Can  they,  we 
would  alk,  be  more  anomalous  and  capricious  than  the  cipotions 
of  the  maniac,  who  ticjnbles  at  the  nod  of  his  keeper,  from 
fomc  ftrange,  ideal,  and  inexplicable  dread — then^  in  a  paroxylin 
of  his  dileafe,  Hiakes  off  this  unaccountable  obedience — but 
foon,  exhauilcd  by  the  effort,  returns  to  paiHve  fulMiiinian  ^ 
l<fay,  were  the  charm  as  eaDly  diffblved  as  the  preflure  of  an 
incubus,  we  Ihould  be  inclined  to  expe&  a  relaplc,  even  after 
fomc  fudden  movement  had  relieved  it,  if  the  conftitution  re- 
mained in  that  predifpofrng  Aate  which  firll  induced  the  difeaD^ 
In  Ihort,  of  whatever  nature  Uiat  principle  may  be,  which  keeps 
the  African  labourers  in  fubordination  to  the  white  inhabitant*—, 
whether,  as  our  author  defcribcs  it,  of  a  peculiar  nature—^' 
generii—oTi  as  we  are  rather  difpofed  to  believe,  arifing  from  the 
mflucnce  of  fuperior  policy,  and  ctofcr  union  among  the  malleitt 
we  have  adduced  examples  of  its  being  fulpcnded,  and  to  all 
appcaraace  deftroyed.  lu  leftoration,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  is  no 
leJa  certain,  than  utterly  inoonGllent  with  our  author's  opinion : 
and  we  conclude,  that  the  powerful  means  employed  by  the 
French  Government,  may  again  b^ing  about  the  £une  eveot, 
and  defer,  for  fome  years,  that  fate  to  which  the  Weft  Indian 
colonics  feem  to  be  doomed,  by  the  thou|;htlefs  avarice,  and  uo* 
politic  cruelty,  of  thofe  who  tuvjc  planted  and  peopled  them. 
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Suppofc,  now,  that  France  has  completely  focceeded  in  her 
color.bl  meafures,  and,  wiih  wJuKvct  perfidy  or  cruelly,  has 
reftored  the  flavcry  of  the  negroes ;  it  furely  requires  no  great 
acutcnefs,  or  iiifpiration,  to  forefee,  that  her  deminion,  in  the 
conqueied  ifland'j,  will  be  extremely  wealc  and  precarious — that 
all  her  force  will  be  fully  employed  at  home — and  that,  even  if 
the  fallen  (late  of  her  navy,  her  languilhing  manufafturcs,  and 
her  almofl  annihilated  commerce,  did  not  require  the  repofe  of 
peace,  her  moll  vulnerable  part  would  be  the  weftcm  wing  of  her 
empire,  newly  redoied  to  oiwdience,  and  fumiflied  with  the  fame 
materials  which  had  lately  involved  it  in  conflagration. — The  o- 
perations  of  war,  wliethcr  ofienfivc  or  dcfcnfive,  will  long  be 
apprehended  with  dread,  in  the  plains  which  have  been  fubjedied 
to  the  unbrliUcd  fury  of  negro  maftcrs ;  and  llie  reftoration  of 
the  French  colonies,  in  a  Hate  of  weaknefs  and  di  forder,  with  the 
hopes  of  regaining  their  highly  profitable  cominercc,  will  be  a 
new  pledge  for  the  pacific  condufl  of  the  republic. 

Our  author  has  propheiied,  that  the  iflands  will  be  fo  many 
garrifons  to  our  enemy,  who,  on  pretence  of  keeping  his  polTef- 
fions  in  obedience,  will  maintain  a  formidable  force  in  thofe 
quarters  from  whence  he  may  attack  the  neighbouring  colonies: 
i\nd  he  aiks,  triumphantly,  *  Who  (hall  ditlate  to  the  Conful, 
what  eftablifhment  of  troops  and  (hips  he  is  to  place  in  his  Weft 
Indian  territories  V  We  aiifwer.  That  this  is  no  new  danger 
nrifing  from  the  prefent  crifis  of  affairs  i  that  it  ts  a  danger  not 
peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indian  colonies  \  that  eveFy  power  majf,  if 
iible  and  willing  to  keep  up  a  high  peace  eltablidi ment,  either 
;it  home  or  abtcad,  find  abundance  of  ptctexts  for  the  meafurc} 
ihTit  the  only  remedy  for  fuch  an  evil,  is  to  incrcafe  our  own 
peat'j  cftablilhment — to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  pretexts  for 
war,  by  our  prudent  and  temperate  condutl — to  watch  his  mo- 
tions with  a  careful  eye— ^and,  if  the  magnitude  of  his  refources 
enable  him  to  over-maicli  us  in  the  colonies,  to  give  up  our  dif- 
tant  pofleffions,  and  truft»  for  the  continuance  of  our  cominercc, 
in  ttic  induftry  and  flcill  of  our  people  at  home,  the  cxpertnefs 
of  our  fcamen,  and  tlie  extent  of  our  tradiii'g  capital.  But  wc 
apprehend  very  little  danger  from  the  molt  powerful  cftablilh- 
ment which  France  can  maintain  in  thofe  illands,  where,  at  all 
times,  the  higheft  exploits  of  the  Btitlfli  arms  have  been  achiev- 
jtd  ;  and,  fo  long  as  our  troops  have  only  to  contend  with  Euro- 
pean armies  in  the  field,  without  the  incalculable  dangers  of  ne- 
gro rebellion,  we  fee  nothing  very  alarmbg  in  the  ptofpefl. 

Our  author  draws  his  principal  arguments  of  anxiety,  fwm 
the  negro  troops  which  the  reftoration  of  order  in  St  Domingo 
will  leave  at  the  difpofal  of  Fnulce.    He  feems,  however,  in  the 
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nicrce  of  the  Antilles  Oiall  form  the  chief  branch  of  the  French 
trade,  and  (b  lone  as  France  (hall  poflefs  the  molt  valuable  Hake 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  her  neighbours  there  have  the  belt 
pleJge  for  her  repugnance  to  the  adoption  of  any  mcafures 
which  may  lead  to  the  cllabiiflimciit  of  the  negroes  in  a  (late  of 
indrpendcnce  :  it  ts  the  pledge  that  fccurcs  the  obferrancc  of 
every  treaty  between  nations — it  is  the  pledge  that  enfurcs  the 
indcpendcint  ciillence  of  the  molt  powerful  uate  ui  Europe. — If, 
on  the  other  hand,  France  (hall  find  the  maintenance  of  her 
dominion  in  the  Weft  Indies  impoirible;  if  (he  mult  at  laft 
fubmit  to  the  negro  yoke  ;  we  apprehend  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire 
what  will  be  her  conduct  in  her  laft  moments  j  fincc  the  de- 
Arudion  of  all  the  European  colonies  will  then  be  inevitable ; 
and  It  will  be  a  matter  of  extreme  indiSetence,  whether  the  ciilis 


is  accelerated  by  a  French  or  by  a  ne^ro  government. 

IV,  From  the  (ketch  which  we  have  already  given  of  our 
author's  opinions  upon  the  connexion  of  the  colonial  intcrcfts  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  various  events  to  which  the  expedition 
of  General  Leclerc  may  lead,  our  readers  will  cafily  perceive, 
that  he  conliders  the  re-eftablifhment  of  flavery  in  the  French 
iflands,  as  the  altcmaiivc  moft  dangerous  to  the  Brittlh  fcttlc- 
tnents.  According  to  this  principle,  in  the  fourth  and  laft  letter, 
he  points  out  the  line  of  policy  which  Great  Britain  ought  to 
purfue  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  ftri£left  neutrality,  he  obfcrres, 
IS  recommended,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  danger  of  involving 
ourfclves  in  a  new  war ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  ri(k  of  exaf 
perating  the  negroes,  and  hailening  tlut  crifin  in  our  own  a^irs, 
ti'hich  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  dilorder  in  the  republican 
colonics  can  delay.  Fhc  decided  prejudices  (as  he  calls  them ) 
of  the  phnters,  will  render  it  neceflary  to  prcferve  this  neutrality, 
by  active  mcafures  of  precaution  on  the  part  *pf  Government. 
Tiie  empluynient  of  bl:tck  troops,  alfo,  is  indifpenfaMy  necefTiry, 
notwithllanding  the  rilk  altending  (ucli  an  cftablilhment,  and 
the  ftrong  prepoOVIfion  of  the  colunifts  agninft  it.  Bcfides  the 
military  fcrvice  of  tiicl'c  corps,  liie  confequences  of  their  forma- 
tion, will,  in  other  points  of  view,  prove  hijjhly  beneficial  to  our 
colonial  Urcngth. 

Uut  the  only  effectual  fecuriiy  of  our  Weft  Indian  polTef- 
fions,  muft  be  looked  for  in  the  r£rfiuni  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  tlic  nv^rocs.  As  our  author  admits,  that  this 
muft  greatly  dimiiiilli  the  profits  oi  the  planter,  he  oblcrves, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  expttK-d  from  the  wildom  or  the  virmc 
of  the  colonial  legidature. — But  tiiere  is  no  alternative i  and  he 
maintains,  that  the  Britilh  Parliament  ought,  without  helitation, 
to  interfere.  The  Icgiflative  fupremacy  of  the  mother  country 
fee  proves  to  ha  undenublc  :  it  ftands  efubiilhed  in  the  declara- 
tory ar>-   wh;--»,  tiic  fututc  1778  only  repealed  in  fo  faras  it  re- 
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fettle  the  newly  acquired  territory  — The  introduflion  of  flares 
being  ltri£lly  prohibited,  he  fu^i;clls  that  the  vacint  lands  Ihould 
be  tinted  to  fuch  as  choofc  to  cultivate  them  by  free  negroes, 
imported  cither  from  our  old  coloni-'s,  or  from  Africa:  That,  as 
a  farther  cncouraf;ement,  thcfc  negroes  Ihould  be  bound  to  ferve  ■ 
their  importers  for  a  term  of  vr^^rs,  ai  a  fixed  rate  of  trages : 
'lliat  a  power  of  moderate  chiiLiicment  Ihould  be  allowed  ;  but  a 
line  clearly  drawn  between  this  eontroul  and  the  ufe  of  the  cart- 
whip,  as  It  charafterifes  the  prefent  flave  fyfUm  :  And,  finally, 
that  m^^illrates  of  refpc£tabilityt  unconnei^ed  with  thcifland, 
and  rcfponlible  only  in  Britain,  fhould  be  appointed  to  enforce  the 
rirgul:.tions  which  this  fyllem  requires. — Of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
plan,  our  author,  after  the  manner  of  praje£tors,  forms  the  mott 
fanguine  expe£tationi.  The  new  ifland  is  to  ferve  as  a  wide  mar- 
ket for  Britilh  manufaflures — a  nurfcry  and  a  Itatton  for  troops, 
who  may  always  be  fent  to  the  leeward  colonies,  when  they  hap- 
>cn  to  be  attacked — a  counterpoifc  to  the  power  of  France  and 
ler  allies — and,  lallly,  a  •  farm  of  experiment,'  where  the  poffi-. 
bility  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  by  flow  and  prudent  means, 
maybefafely  and  conveniently  tried. 

llaving  now  laid  before  our  readers  the  fubllance  of  all  our 
author's  doctrines,  together  with  the  reafonings  by  which  he  fup-, 
ports  them,  we  proceed  to  oiTer  the  remaining  part  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  fu^gellcd  to  us,  by  the  perufal  of  his  worlc :  And 
the  length  to  which  our  criticifms  ha*e  already  extended,  mull 
plead  our  apolcgy,  if  we  difpatch  the  confideracion  of  what  re- 
mains, with  lefs  fiilner*,  tlian  the  high  importance  of  the  fubjeA 
may  appear  to  dtm;irid. 

As  thcpradicnl  conclufions,  which  are  contained  in  the  fourth 
letter,  are  founded  upon  the  principles  enabtilhed  in  the  preced- 
ing parts  of  the  work,  it  may  be  expecled,  that,  difr<:ring  as  we 
do  moll  widely  from  our  author  in  thofe  politions,  we  (houtd  like- 
wife  recommend  a  very  dililrent  line  of  policy  towards  the  French 
government  in  the  Weft  indics,  from  that  of  whieh  he  has  a- 
vowed  hiinfclf  the  champion. 

The  greatel't  of  ail  d.mgetii  to  the  Weft  Indian  powers  lies,  we 
appreh<:nd,  in  the  luccels  of  the  negroes :  and  the  re-eftablifh- 
meiit  of  the  old  fyftcm  in  the  l-'itiich  ifumls,  can  alone  infure  the 
permanent  fupevurity  of  the  Europea.-.'!,  cither  there  or  in  the  o- 
ther  illands.  Nothing,  but  tlie  fulidivificni  of  the  negroes,  under 
the  power  of  maftcrs  armed  with  abfolute  power,  can  prevent 
their  acquiriiig  that  afcendancy,  to  which  fuperiority  in  numbers 
and  ftrength  will  invariably  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that  the  complete  fuecefs  of  the  French 
policy,  while  it  removes,  for  the  prefent,  all  the  dangers  of 
our  lituatLon,  can  never  ^rm  the  republican  government  with 
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that  is  ncccflaiy  for  the  full  difcuflioii  of  it,  has  already  been  pro- 
cured by  Parliament.  But  the  details  of  the  flaTC  laws  require 
more  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars, which  can  only  be  fully  known  to  thofe  who  refidc  upon 
the  rpot.  Torerife  the  domeftic  codes  of  the  colonies,  would  be 
a  ta&  which  no  Parliament  could  undertake.  Let  it  be  lefiti 
then,  to  the  care  of  thofe  who  are  thcmfclves  molt  immediately 
intereftcd  in  the  good  order  and  ffovcmment  of  the  illands,  arid 
whofe  knowledge  of  local  ctrcumltances — of  thofe  things  which 
cannot  be  written  down  in  reports,  or  told  by  witneHcs — is  more 
full  and  pradical. 

But  the  colonial  legiflatures  are  as  much  interefted  in  pre- 
venting the  regulation  of  the  flavc  work,  as  in  preventing  the 
abolition  of  the  trade.  We  anfwer — Make  it  their  intercft  to  re- 
gulate the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  as  it  is  at  prefent  their  tn- 
tered  to  import  them  :  abolifh  the  trade,  and  leave  the  regulation 
to  themfelves.  Parliament  can  do  the  one ;  they  only  can  enter 
into  the  other.  The  qucftion  of  abolition  is  limple ;  it  is  an- 
fwcied  by  a  yea,  or  a  nay  ;  it  requires  no  exercife  of  invention. 
The  qudiion  of  regulation  is  complex;  it  is  Itated  by  a  *  qu»- 
tnodo  t'  it  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  means,  and  the  compartfon 
of  mcafures  propofed.  We  pretend  not  to  difpute  the  fupremacy 
of  Parliament — we  only  deny  its  omnifcience.  Without  itanding 
up  for  the  privileges  of  the  colonies,  we  merely  fugged  their 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  qucHion ) 
and  wc  ajert,  that  the  intereft,  both  of  the  mother  country  and 
the  iflands,  requires  a  fubdivifion  of  the  labour  of  legiflation — a 
delegation  of  certain  duties  and  inquiries  to  thofe  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  refult,  and  fituated  more  within  reach  of  the 
materials.  If  the  imponation  of  negro  Haves  is  finally  prevented, 
the  (lock  on  hand  wilt  be,  in  general,  better  taken  care  of.  The 
prcfervation  of  negro  life,  and  the  increafe  of  numbers  by  breed- 
ing, is  fynonymouB  with  humane  treatment.  The  only  talk  will 
be,  to  regulate  the  relative  rights  of  the  two  clafles-r-to  prepare 
the  civilizatbn  of  the  fubordinate  race,  and  to  check  thofe  cruelties 
which  may  IttU  appcat  in  a  few  inftanccs  of  inhumanity  and  im- 
policy. The  interclt  which  the  colonifta  muft  feci  in  tne  prefer* 
ratioti  and  increafe  of  their  flaves,  will  render  the  delegation  of 
thefe  matters  to  the  infular  alTemblies  fafe  aiid  efficacious. 

Notwithftanding  his  antipathy  to  the  colonial  legiflatures,  the 
author  of  the  Crifia  has  pointed  out  no  effectual  means  of  reme- 
dying the  evils  comjdained  of.  He  afferts,  that  fo  long  as  the  co- 
lonifts  make  the  laws,  they  will  fail  to  execute  them.  He  admits, 
at  the  bmc  time,  that  laws  have  been  made,  which,  if  carried 
into  cffcd,  would  have  remedied,  in  a  great  degree,  Ae  abufes  of 
the  fyftem :  And  he  afcribes  the  origin  of  thefe  laws  to  the  difcuf? 
lipaof  tbc  Have  tiadc  in  Europe. — Upon  this  wc  beg  leave  to  ob- 
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Water,  cold  or  waim,  carries  off,  by  ablution,  contagions  mat- 
ters ;  it  weakens,  but  does  not  rfccompofc  them. 
'    Lime  deeoniiiofcs  animal  fubft:iiices  before  piitrefaflion,    and 
abforbs  carbonic  acid  ;   but  produces  little  change  on  putrid  o- 
dours. 

The  eombupion  of  reHmui^  and  other  oJoriferom  fuh/iances,  only 
marks,  for  a  moment,  the  contagious  odours  which  float  in  tDC 
atmofpberc. 

Fires  may  occalion  currents  in  the  air,  but  can  ont^  decompofe 
the  contagious  matters  which  come  within  the  fphcre  of  their  ac- 
tivity. 

Gwpoviiier,  Ilkc  common  fire,  produces  only  a  mechanical  ef- 
fcft. 

Vinegar  does  very  well  for  purifying  fubftances  which  admit 
of  being  immerftd  in  it ;  but  it  is  neither  fufficiently  volatile  not 
powerful,  to  be  employed,  with  advantajre,  in  large  apartments. 

The  mineral  acids  cneclc  both  vegetablp  and  animal  fermenta- 
tion, and  arc  capable  of  dcftroying  contagious  virus^  The  fulphuric 
acid  is  the  leaft  proper,  on  account  of  its  fixity.  The  vapours  of 
the  nitric  acid  are  not  eafily  difiufcd  through  any  large  fpace,"  ana 
arc  cafily  condcnlibk.  The  muriatic  arid,  from  its  prodigioiis  tx- 
panlibility,  is  the  mod  advantageous  ;  but  it  is  the  oxygefkttad  fMW^ 
riatic  acid  gas  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  moft  certain  i^reftr- 
vative  from  contagion.  Morvcau  mentions,  that  the  oxygenated 
munat  of  tin  had  been  propofcd  by  Vicz  d'Azyr,  in  1)80,  tas  a 
prcfervative  from  the  danger  attendiijg  on  exhumations.  But, 
for  a  more  particular  defcriprion  of  the  prefervative  apd  anti-con- 
tagious procefles,  we  niufl  refer  to  the  trciitifc  itfdf.  Morvcau, 
we  may  add,  fuggells  fcveral  improvements  and  cautions  .iu  the 
ufe  of  the  procefs  followed  by  Mr  Crniekfhanks. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  treatife,  we  feel  tha^  we  may  be 
fubje£ted  to  fome  cenfure,  for  the  freedom  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks. The  very  copious  extracts  wliich  wc  have  jj^ipcii,  wiH 
fecurc  us,  we  trull,  from  the  imputation  of  baviiig  wilfully  mif- 
Teprefented  the  fadls,  opinions,  and  rcufoniiigR,  wliidi  it  coitTMns. 
Notwithftanding  the  unremitting  attention  Mon'eau  appears  to 
have  given  to  this  inquiry,  and  the  great  vntiety  of  material* 
which  he  has  accumulated  in  his  wnrkj  a  regard  for  truth  obliges 
us  to  declare,  that  we  have  found  in  it  a  much  lefs  pnfiu/id'dif- 
cujften  of  the  fubje^,  than,  from  the  w^ll-knowa  talents  and'in- 
formation  of  ihc  author,  we  were  prepared  to  exped.  We  fpeak 
of  the  execution,  not  of  the  objedt,  of  this  work.  It  isimpoflible 
not  to  applaud  the  motives  which  have  induced  the  author  to 
give  it  to  the  public.  We  truft  that  the  condud  of  the  BritiOi 
rarliament,  by  rewarding,  in  this  country,  exertions  {imiljir  19 
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thoie  of  Morveau  in  France,  will  operate  as  an  example  to  the 
rulers  of  that  country,  and  induce  them  to  confer  fome  mark  of 
national  approbation  on  that  learned  individual,  who  has  an  un^ 
doubted  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  finl  to  employ 
acid  fumigations  in  deftroying  putrid  and  contagious  exhalations. 
The  benefits  of  the  pracliccy  wc  believe,  are  afcertained  beyond 
all  poilibility  of  queilion ;  and  the  gratitude  that  is  due  for  its 
introdudlion,  ihould  not  be  diminifhed,  by  any  confideration  of 
the  errors  that  may  be  involved  in  the  itatement  of  the  theory- 


Art.  XXIX.  A  Letter  to  Dr  Percival  on  the  Prevention  of  InfeSious 
Ftoers  :  and  an  Addrefs  to  the  College  of  Phyiicians  at  Philadelphia, 
oa  the  Prevention  of  the  American  Peftilence*  By  John  Haygarth, 
M*  D.     CadcU  5c  Daviet).     London.     i8ou    8vo.     pp.  i89. 

'X'Hm  author  of  this  letter  has  b^en  long  favourably  known  to 
-^  the  public,  by  his  valuable  writings  on  fmall-pox;  and 
though  the  difcoverieS  of  Dr  Jenner,  with  regard  to  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  may  have,  in  fome  degree,  fuperfeded  his  former  la- 
bours, wc  are  happy  to  perceive  he  dill  continues,  with  undlmi- 
niihed  ardour,  to  carry  on  the  warfare  he  had  commenced  ;  and 
to  meditate,  in  the  prefent  work,  a  new,  and  we  hope,  not  un- 
fuccefsful  blow,  at  that  many-headed  monfter  contagion.  From 
this  letter  it  appears,  that,  wnile  Morveau  was  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  fubdue  the  malignity  of  all  peililential  exhalations,  by 
the  (hort  and  efficacious  methods  which  chemiftry  affords,  this 
iatelligent  phyflcian  was  no  lefs  ufefully  employed,  in  inrefli- 
gatuiff  the  nature  of  febrile  contagion,  in  fo  far  as  regards  the 
bw8  by  which  it  is  communicated,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  prevented.  Such  of  our  readers  as  arc  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  outlines  of  Dr  Haygarth's  Inquiry  with  regard  to 
die  finaJl-pox,  and  of  his  Plan  to  exterminate  that  diforder,  will 
enter  readily  into  the  train  of  inveiitgation,  which  he  has  pur- 
fued  in  the  prefent  publication. 

This  letter  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  author 
lays  down,  and  endeavours  to  illuftrate,  certain  prelimmary  prin- 
ciples, from  which,  in  the  fecond  part,  he  deduces  a  number  of 
pra^ical  conclufions. 

The  fa£ls,  or  cafes,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  reafoning  in 

ubis  letter  is  founded,  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of   tables.     In 

tMe  tables  cb^  number  of  families  iufe£bed,  the  patient's  name, 

^  ddie  w^ei^attacked  by  fever,  the  date  when  fever  began  alter 

kii^  expofcad  to  infeiSlioa,  th)^' number  in  the  family  infeded, 

^  |bCinfiw4>qF  which  remained  uninfeded,  are  marked  m  fcpa-. 

PtC  colufnns.     This  fynoptical  mode  of  recording  and  exhibiting 

0^3  cafes 
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cnfcs  in  an  inqatry  of  this  fort,  is  attended  with  many  advantage* : 
'While  it  abriftges  the  labour  of  the  obferver,  it  brings  wnhin  % 
narrower  and  more  dfftind  (icld  of  view  ^e  numerous  f^^> 
which,  in  narration,  muft  have  extended  o*cr  many  pages.  The 
faGs,  which  thefe  tables  contain,  appear  to  ha»e  bwn  obferred 
with  fn^ar  accuracy ;  but  w«  are  doubtful,  whether  they  arc  fuf- 
ficiencly  numeroas,  to  warrant  conclufrom  fo  very  genera^  sa 
thofe  which  our  author  has  deduced  from  them. 

In  this  inquiry,  Dr  Haygarth,  yery  properly,  in  our  opinitm-, 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  fever  is  aa  infeflious  difcafc.  In  the 
prefent  llatc  of  medical  lEnowledge,  indeed,  it  would  not,  we 
conceive,  be  at  all  more  ab&ird  to  deny  the  exiftcnce  of  fever  al- 
together, than  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  propagated  by  contagion. 
■  The  proportion  of  pcrfons  fulcepribtc  of  febrile  infc&io»,  as 
calculated  from  the  data  containol  in  the  tables,  is  much  greater 
than,  we  believe,  had  been  commonly  fufpc^ed.  Fiom  the  fa^s 
there  recorded,  it  would  fcem  that  not  more  than  one  perfon  in 
twenty-three  efcape,  of  thofe  who  have  been  fufficiently  expofed 
to  the  aftton  of  the  eontagieo. 

*  The  fame  motte  of  reafoning  (p.  33.  )  as  was  fucceisfully  employ- 
td  in  the  inquiry  how  to  prevent  the  fmall  pox,  may  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  prcrcnt  queflion.  It  wa>  there  calculated  upon  the  datum, 
that  only  one  perfon  in  twenty  ii  naturally  ciuniptcd  fro«)  the  diftem- 
per  :  that  if  two  together  have  efcaped,  ibe  probability  that  they  were 
never  both  expofed  to  an  infeftiQui  quantity  of  the  poifon,  ii  above  400 
to  t  J  if  three  h  a  family  hare  efcapcd,  abu«  8000  to  I.  ' — '  If  all 
the  cafes  (p.  jf.)  in  fuccefnon,  where  perfon s  hare  breathed  the  air  of 
the  chamber  of  a  patient  ill  of  a  contagitiua  fever,  atid  yet  have  ejcaped 
infcAmn,  were  rflimaied  in  thia  mo^  of  calculation,  the  chances  wanld 
be,  not  only  of  thoolknthi,  but  of  millioBa,  indeed  many  mUStai  to  oae* 
that  fnch  ptrfoDt  had  om  been  txpafad  to  ut  infe^stu  dofe  of  the 
poifon.' 

In  propofing  to  afcertain  the  ^antity  of  febfile  poifbn  necef- 
fary  to  produce  infection,  X3t  Haygarth  remarks,  p.  36— 

*  la  this  whole  invdligatiaiit  you  will,  I  an  certain,  keep  in  niiMl. 
one  medical  truth — it  cannot  be  called  a  tlieory,  a  term  often  ^plied  Ut 
doubtful  difouifitioos — the  larger  the  dofe  of  a  poifon  or  drug,  the  great* 
a,,  in  general,  it  the  c&£t  wlucfa  it  produces,'  &c. 

The  iUaftration  is  ingeniotis,  we  conTcffs }  but  we  ut  fgAonnt 
h»w  f»t  we  may  fafely  truft  to  it,  In  exphiHing  the  epention  of 
contagious  poifona.  If  the  principle  contended  for  Wy  Dr  Mty- 
garth  were  admitted,  woald  h  not  felkw,  Hitt  the  tiolenee  aP 
an  iofeAiouB  difcafe  mtiil  always  be  'at  proportfon  to  die  qu>n> 
thy  of  the  t»iGEin  mtroduced  into  the  fyften  i    W««W  not,  fbi' 

laftnice» 


iHMcMtt  ekfccrbf  miuareof  4ifiufia«k  Tfak  ipfmrt  le  be  tfa«  ei*  !■ 
contagiw.  "  To  nfiite  tki*  verf  duigerau  wd  qwmoui  dadiBw^  it 
wHi  be  fufficint  to  rcmarkt  that,  m  a  hull,  daie,  dirtj  naia,  ncithcv 
sceannon  fire>  nor  the  FermentMnn  of  beer,  ?im  any  bial  m*  ercn  pci'' 
i(ci»d»c%d.  WhcreM,  inftfituBtK>i)lz»^y  Gioikr,  thcfdinle  poiTon 
infed*  all  who  are  *xgoi«i,  except  about  one  in  twenty  three,  as  a  ftiO 
left  proportion. ' 

Wc  appfdMDi  diat  avt  audior  has  in  fbroe  ^egroc  unfunderi 
Itood  the  Bcanii^  of  the  PrefeflTor;  far  ii  the  principica  wLiak 
ht  UmTdf  hu  a^ptei  be  juft,  fuMly  tfacvt  can  be  nothinz  ckbrt 
vcvy  emaeoiia  ot  dangnoBs  in  die  doOrine  dclivcRMl  ia  uic  paf** 
ftget  we  have  nov  qvotcd.  The  lAmeatiiig  U^ovs^  and  fir^ 
are  obnoofly  metiTionnl  hy  vzy  of  illuftratioii  onlf ;  and  the 
ctldbrucd  profcObf  (Dr  CuUen,  we  pfcfDmc)  cdaeides  entire)^ 
hi  opinion  with  ow  mthor — that  where  coMagiom  at*  widely 
difiucd,  and  ac  a  dillaace  fron  their  fcmrce>  uct  arc  rendered 
bamkft. 

Dr  Hiygairii  is  of  opiaion,  that  ficvsr  ia  Dot  contagious  be- 
fow  the  fourth  day  hem  the  oammenceineiit  of  the  attack.  It 
were  Co  be  wilhed  he  had  pointed  out  the  h&a  vpoa  which 
tfiio  principle  Tcfts  ^  for,  at  ptcfcnt,  it  apptara  as  if  it  were  ite-i 
rived  nthcf  from  the  ansdogy  which  fub&ft*  between  kwtx  and 
finxU-poi^  than  fran  any  well  authenticated  and  dedfive  obfcr" 
vxtTona. 

One  at  the  moft  curioai,  and,  to  u*»  certainly  one  of  the  moA 
original  parts  of  the  publication,  is  that  in  which  om:  authov 
cttRaTOurs  to  difeorer  how  long  ^c  poifbn  of  ferer  may  remain 
isAfif  in  the  conlliratian.  Ftom  tite  ubieo  it  appears^  that  the 
peiiod  which  elapfea  fnsm  the  reception  of  tlte  poiibn,  till  tha 
eoataxncement  of  die  fever,  varies  firont  a  few  days  to  twa 
moBtha.  We  are  doubtful  vhcthet  the  whole  of  the  salcuIatiDns 
with  regard  to  this  point  reft  on  a  foundation  fufficicntly  fblid^ 
H  we  know  of  bq  way  in  which  it  is  poflible  to  determine  when 
a  pcrlbn,  living  in  a  contagious  atmoiphcre,  has  breathed  an  in- 
ft^ious  dofc  Of  the  poiTon.  Perhaps  this  point  can  be  determin- 
ed, only,  by  obferving  when  the  fever  appears  in  thofc  who  have 
bftd  b«t  a.tiogle,  aad,  as  a.  wen,,  but  cafual  intciooii^  widi  an 
ifrfcAed  peifon. 

Pew  aoytOiam.  oomr  to  ns^  to  be  made  to  die  pca^cal  con- 
4l«fieBs  contained  is  die  fiemJ  part  of  this  letter,  whidk  have 
Mtt  is  fbme  eoarure,  been  already  anticipated  in  our  Rmsrltt 
M  the  principtes  from  which  they  are  dcrircd.  Moft  of  tftcfe 
Antcluuons  are  of  fo  confohrory  a  nature,  that  we  wi(h  to  fee 
dim  eftablifiied  be/ ond  die  pouibitit;  of  doubt  or  of  cavil.    For 

(he 


the  gnilficatiiNf  ef  fia(^  ^f  iMir  ftiilm  M  atsf  nef  KiMff 
taMr»  we  (ball  gb<e  ibem  in  ovr  Mthdr't  mrn  wotis. 

*  1.  Mcdicali  clerieaTi.  and  ot&cr  viHtort  of  jntienti  ininfe 
TCiSt  mxy  fuDj  perform  their  importint  duties,  with  bhty 
fdKt. 

■  t.  fn  any  honfr  inifr  j^ioof  apartments*  tbe  wboltr ftn 
tke  aorlin  of  >  pnienr  SI  ofa  typhoin  fever,  may  be  preftrret 

*  3.  S^iMliM>yfceiM>tfeiWRlfrMl  Hr&filemftffiMl. 

*  4.  fia  »  bofpiitliiifeftioaafinnf  Migkt  »f«Mb*'«A 
to  the  timr  wardt  with  patient*,  ill  of  odicr  deftaiea. 

*  5.  Wlie«  an  idfcAicMt  fern  u  ia  a  faallkeufe,  tbt  fant 
U  pnfCTvai  frwa  >t«  unkli  the  fatiaata  Ut  remamtH  ia%»  1 
haUiag. 

'  &  In    Ifkf  Bunner,,  infnftimir  fercM  atay  be  prCTCaUd  la 

The  faottUcwiduflon  hat  ao^liklwiW,»flth<d' tine  1 

from  thofc  who  are  cntmfted  with  the  management  of 
in  infinnsines,  which  its  importance  Teems  To  obvioufl 
oand.  1*0  introduce,  with  our  knowledge,  a  patient  ill 
nr  into  any  ward,  among  thofc  who  have  not  the  dife 
pean  to  us  to  be  no  lef*  culpable  than  *  wittingly  to  a 
idBiizture  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  poifonous  ingrcdicr 
Icnic,  into  the  diet  of  an  hofpita!.' 

The  piopofal,  to  have  a  large  room  fet  apart,  in  b 
fdkools,  hofpitals,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who 
oocafionally  attacked  bf  fcter,  or  anj  other  infefiious  < 
liM  our  mod  hearty  approbation.  It  mud,  were  it  can 
CRcution,  prow  ibe  means  «f  faring  many  fhnn  failing 
10  CDntagiob 

We  concur,  alfo,  with  the  author>  in  thinking  that 
lilifhment  of  ferer  wards  in  infirmaries,  next  to  a  perp 
Untion  tp  cleanlincfs,  and  a  free  ventilation  in  private  di 
u  the  means,  of  alt  others,  belt  calculated  to  arreft  the  ] 
lad  diminifli  the  number  of  contagious  difcafcs. 

In  the  couifc  of  this  letter,  Dr  Hayganh  alludes  to  t 
^  of  acid  fumigations ;  but  as  he  does  not  particularly 
iKnd  them,  we  infer,  that  he  places  no  very  great  de[ 
■pon  their  nfe.  We  arc,  however,  inclined  to  think,  tha 
a  due  attention  to  cleanlincfs  may  render  them,  for  the  m 
Umeoeflanr  in  private  houfes ;  yet  that  there  are  many  ( 
>B  which  tiieir  ufe  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with.  The 
fiilto  be  of  advantage  in  fever  wards,  in  jails,  in  hofpii 
■a  (hips  I  in  fliort,  wherever  the  febrile  poifoo  may  be  1 
'^  *xift  io  a  concentrated  (Ute. 


ji^a  Dr  Hafg»th  m  Jnjiauut  Fntrrt.'  OSt.  1803^ 

Theie  ia  a  caution,  of  pvat  mdonal  ioiporunce,  Aiggefted  by 
our  author,  which  fecou  to  be  hishly  deTerving  of  the  attentioo 
of  thofe  irho  arc  cntnided  with  me  management  of  the  N'avj — 
*  PrifoncTS,  taken  out  of  an  mfe£lious  jail,  (hould  never  be  mix- 
ed with  the  crew  of  a  fhip,  till  a  fufficient  time  had  elapfed  to 
difcoTcr  whether  xaj  latent  poifon  had  infe&cd  them.' 

Id  the  addreffi  to  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  Philadelphia,  Dr 
Hayganh  adduces  very  folid  reafons  for  believing  the  yellow 
fever  to  be  conugions ;  and  [vopofes  that  meafures,  fimUar  to 
tfM^  he  ha«  fuggefted  with  regard  to  fever  in  general,  fliould'  be 
sdopted  for  its  extermination. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  benevolent  and  intstligent  author, 
without  eipreffing  to  him  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
plcafure  and  inftni£lion  we  have  received  from  the  perufal  of  his 
letter)  andinfinuating,  at  the  lame  time,  our  perfualion,  that 
this  letter  is  intended  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a  fuller  invcftiga- 
tion,  and  mote  enlarged  dtfCtfilioa  of  the  ibbjc£t  of  febrile  con- 


J'rimUi  ^  D.  W  illUbn,  Crtig-.  a^,  Jiibfnji. 
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were  adopted  in  that  large  province  of  the  literary  republic  in  oor 
immediate  neighbourheod,  is  well  known ;  and  we  therefore  feel 
no  aftonilhment,  that  the  glory  of  illuminating  his  countrymen, 
in  purifmi  ind  Juptrfinfibies,  fliould  have  been  referved  for  M. 
Charles  Villers,  in  the  9th  year. 

Of  the  very  doubtful  reception  which  awaits  a  work,  on  a  fub- 
jeft  fo  little  in  unifon  with  the  habits  of  Panfian  literature,  its 
author  is  fully  aware.  The  nature  of  thofe  habits  he  difcudes 
at  great  length,  and,  contralling  them  with  the  more  metaphjfi- 
cil  turn  of  thought  which  prevails  on  the  oppotiie  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  attempts  to  explam  the  difference  by  the  force  of  liter»ry 
primogeniture.  Fiiilofophy  and  the  belles-lettres  ftill  affert  their 
peculiar  claim,  where  the  rights  of  each  were  earlieft  allowed. 
In  France,  the  inquirer  into  caufes  and  cffefls  came  in  late 
fuccefTion  to  the  poet  and  the  rtovelift  ;  in  Germany,  the  poet 
and  the  novclift  fucceeded  the  fagc.  The  one  country  had  al- 
ready produrcd  works  of  ekgance,  which  were  valued  as  claflics 
by  all  Europe,  when,  to  the  {;reater  number  of  its  writers,  the 
fciences  were  alui'ift  unknown.  Thcfe  farmed  the  glory  of  mors 
northern  ftates,  wKich  could  boaft  of  eminence  In  every  branch 
of  philofophy,  when,  in  literature,  their  praife  amounted  only 
to  length  of  commentary  and  extent  of  erudition.  We  fear, 
however,  that  an  explanation  of  this  kind  rather  admits  the  dif- 
ficulty, than  removes  it.  We  are  told  to  look  back  to  a  diftant 
age,  but  we  gain  no  light  from  the  review  ;  for,  if  we  mull  ad- 
mit a  greater  tendency  in  France  to  the  belles-lettres  than  to  the 
feverer  Hudics,  it  is  as  eafy  to  admit  it  without  a  caufe  at  pre- 
fent,  as  at  any  former  period  ;  and  if  any  other  caufe  exift,  it  is 
abfurd  to  afcribe  the  difference  to  mere  chronologic  dates.  Ce- 
lebrity will,  indeed,  excite  to  imitation  ;  but  the  celebrity  mull 
have  been  firft  acquired.  Noi,  if  it  were  true  that  the  genius 
of  a  nation  could  be  traced  to  its  ancient  fame,  would  a  French 
metaphj-iician  have  much  to  dread.  He  would  addrefs  a  people, 
whofe  early  habits  were  fimilar  to  his  own,  who,  in  the  ages  of 
fcholaftic  glorv,  as  M,  Villers  himfelf  conftlTes,  aitrafted  the 
dilputants  of  every  nation,  by  the  exquifite  fuhtleties  of  their  own 
dillinguifhed  fchoolmen,  and  who  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the 
gayer  and  fofter  feelings,  only  after  they  had  perplexed,  in  idle 
but  ingenious  controveify,  the  profourdeft  thinkers  of  Europe. 

The  faft,  however,  whatever  be  its  caufe,  is  certain.  It  is 
not  in  France,  in  its  prefent  fenfualifm  of  tafte,  that  the  love  of 
abtlraft  metaphyfies  can  fpeedily  be  reviewed  ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear,  that,  even  in  England,  the  reproach,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
be  a  reproach,  is  in  a  great  meafure  dcferved.  We  are,  in- 
deed, lefs  difpofed  to  ridicule  a  fcience,  becaufe  it  is  neceOarily 
fubtile,  and  has  often  been  abufed  in  faiitallic  refinements  ;  but 
Vfs  are  content  to  be  dully  indlficrent,  and  can  hear  of  a  fyilem 
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vens,  on  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.'  His  con- 
icdure  was  founded  on  the  progreflivc  incrcafe  of  ecccDtricitj  in 
the  orbits  of  the  planets,  according  to  their  diftance  from  the 
fun ;  from  which  he  conceived  it  neceffary  to  the  harmony  of  the 
fyltem,  that,  to  prevent  the  fudden  difproportion,  there  Ibould  be 
other  orbits  of  progrefiively  increafing  eccentricity  hciween  Satom 
and  the  leaft  eccentric  of  the  comets.  The  firft  traces  of  that 
metaphvfical  fyHein,  which  has  i^iven  fuch  celebricy  to  his  name, 
are  to  be  found  iu  his  inaugural  diflertation  Oe  muitdi  /enfi&ilis  at~ 
que  intelligihiiis  farpia  et  principHi,  vititiea  la  l^^*,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  profcirorial  cliait  in  tlie  Univerfiiy  of  Konigftierg. 
Bat  it  was  in  1781  that  the  full  developemeat  of  its  principles 
appeared  in  his  *  Revifw  of  Part  Reafon.  This  celebrated  work 
wa-;  iieariy  lix  years  publtlhed,  before  its  importance  was  at  all  an- 
dei'llood;  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  Itriking  inllances  of  the 
revcifes  of  literary  fortune,  that  the  bookfeller,  by  whom  it  was 
publilhed,  was  about  to  dellroy  the  copies  as  wafte  paper,  when 
a  fudden  demand  required  and  exhaul>ed  rapidly  three  new  cdi> 
tions.  The  doflrinc  was  foon  prefented,  under  innamerable 
forms,  by  a  multitude  of  commentators  ;  among  the  earlieft  and 
moft  diftinguiihcd  of  whom  were  Reinhold,  the  fon-in-law  of 
Wieland.  and  the  mathematician  Schulze.  Of  its  fubfequent 
fortune,  it  is  necdlefs  10  Ipeak.  Though  we  know  little  more  of 
Kant,  we  at  leaft  know,  that  his  fyllcm  had,  in  almofi  every  phj- 
lofopher  in  Germany,  either  an  avowed  partisan,  or  an  avowed 
antagonift ;  hut  the  Engliib  reader,  better  acquainted  with  the  ' 
poets  of  that  country  than  with  its  phllofophers,  will  he  fur- 
prifcd  to  learn,  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  tliis  ponderonj 
f  1  (lein,  even  in  the  lighteft  of  his  readings.  With  Schiller  and 
GiJthe  we  are  all  acquainted  ;  and  Schiller  and  Gbthe  are  ad- 
duced as  inftances  of  poets,  who  have  made  to  their  delightful 
art  '  a  happy  application  of  the  principles  of  the  tranfcendental 
philofophy.'  We  wilh.that  the  nature  of  this  application  had 
been  more  particularly  pointed  out ;  for,  to  us,  the  fludy  of  ma- 
thematics appears  as  well  fitted  for  giving  poetic  infpiration,  as 
the  ftudy  of  the  categories.  To  think  with  pafEon,  we  muil 
have,  adopted  an  e:tternal  world,  and  dlfTufed  animation  over  it. 
It  is  the  empirical  and  tranfcendent  philofophy,  therefore,  which 
alone  can  fuit  the  poet ;  and  thefe  are  the  very  fyftems  which  it 
has  leen  the  laborious  endeavour  of  Kant  to  overthrow. 

We  Jball  now  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  view  of  the  opinions  of 
tliis  celebrated  theorlft ;   at  the  fame  time  premifiog,  that  we 
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become  familiar,  the  whole  fyftem  muft  appear  peculiarly  nnin- 
leUi>,ible  :  but,  when  the  reduftion  of  all  our  feelings  to  their 
objr.ftive  and  fubjeftive  elements  is  well  underltood,  though  we 
maj  dill  be  perplexed  by  the  cumbrous  fuperfluity  of  nomen- 
clature, we  are  able  to  dilcover,  through  the  veil  that  is  call 
over  us,  thofe  dim  ideas  which  were  prefeot  to  the  author's  mind. 
According  to  Kaut,  then,  it  is  neceflory,  in  inveftigating  the 
principles  of  knowledge,  to  pay  regard  to  the  two  fets  of  laws, 
on  which  the  nature  of  the  ohjiO  and  of  x\\r:ftthjill  depends.  It 
is  from  their  joint  refult,  as  dirc^ing  the  influence  of  the  thing 
perceived,  and  as  direding  the  fufcefitibililiei  of  the  percipient, 
that  knowledge,  which  is  thus  in  every  inftance  compound,  arifes: 
and  tliis  compound  of  objeflive  and  fuhjcflive  elements  might  be 
modi  tied  equally,  by  the  change  of  either  let  of  laws;  as  theimpref- 
iion  of  a  leal  may  be  varied  alike,  by  a  change  of  figure  in  the 
gem,  or  by  a  difference  of  reliftance  in  the  parts  of  the  was, 
which  arc  expoled  to  its  preffure.  The  fubjcftive  elements  are 
by  Kant  denominatedybwj/ ,-  and  each  funiSion  of  the  mind  has 
its  peculiar  forms,  with  which  it  invcfts  its  objeds,  uniting  with 
them  fo  intimately,  as  to  render  apparently  one  that  feeling, 
which  cannot  esift  but  as  combined  of  different  elements.  No- 
thing tl'crefore  is  known  to  us,  otitis;  fincc  we  acquire  the 
kno\vledgc  of  an  objccl,  only  by  the  exertion  of  thofe  laws, 
whicli  ncttlliirily  modify  to  us  the  real  qualities  of  the  objed 
known.  Philofophy,  therefore,  in  relation  to  its  belief  of  exter- 
nal things,  is  empirical  when  it  believes  them  to  exift  exaflly  as 
they  appear  to  us  in  each  particular  cafe;  it  is  tranfrtndtnt,  when, 
ufing  realun  to  correct  the  falfe  repretentation  of  the  fenfes,  it  be- 
lieves that  the  objctls  of  our  fenfes  exift  in  a  manner  really  known 
to  us,  after  this  correftion,  though  different  from  their  immediate 
appearance  in  particular  cafes.  In  both  thefe  views  it  has  relation 
only  to  their  ohjciiivily,  or  to  their  qualities  as  independently  ex- 
illing  in  themfelves  j  and  is  therefore  erroneous,  as  thofe  quali- 
ties cannot  be  dileovcrcd  by  us.  It  is  irnnjcendetttal,  when,  can- 
fidering  them  in  relation  to  our  own  powers,  it  inveftigales  the 
fuhjeBive  eleimntf,  which  neceffarily,  in  the  exertion  of  our  inde. 
pendent  laws  of  cognition,  modify  the  qualities  or  elements  of 
the  obji'ft  as  perceived.  Since  it  is  thus  impoflible  to  know  the 
world  as  it  is,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenal  world,  and  with  that  rialily  which  is  merely  ^^ec- 
tivt  The  f  Hem  of  our  world  is  thus  idealifm,  but  an  idealifm 
in  which  we  may  fafely  confide;  though  we  muft  be  allured  of  err- 
ing, whenever  we  afcrihe  to  it  ohjfCiivt  rertainly.  [There  exifts, 
however,  an  independent  fyftem  oinoumena  *,  or  things  in  them- 
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hearing,  are  evidently  incapable  of  aSbrdinf-  thefe ;  nor  is  touch, 
to  which  Coudillac  afcribes  its  origin,  more  fufceptible.  We  gsia 
the  idea,  fa'  $  ht,  when  our  hand  paffes  over  a  lurface:  but  he  has 
already  fuppufed  a  furface  and  a  hand  ;  and  what  re&mblance  is 
there  of  a  Haiple  feeling,  to  a  body  of  three  dimenfions  ?  Nor  can 
fpace  b^  luppofi.>d  in  arife  from  abflradion,  for  bj  abAraflion  ws 
feparatc  onlj  finiple  qualities  :  but  fpace  is  not  a  fimple  quality, 
capable  of  being  perceived  feparately  in  bodies  ;  it  is  the  necef- 
farj  condition  of  their  exiftence,  implied,  in  the  fiiil  perception 
of  the  infaitt,  vrhicH  fuppofes  an  object  extenial  to  itfelf.  In 
every  fenfation  there  muft  be  elements  both  obje£tivc  and  fubjec- 
tive  :  the  fubjeftive  mull  ba  permanent  as  ourfelves,  the  obJec> 
live  fli-eting  aa  the  occaTion.  Space,  therefore,  being  invariably 
prefent  amid  all  the  apparent  changes  of  quality,  is  fubjcflivfi 
in  iM  ;  occafioned  indeed  by  the  fenfation,  and  rifiag  in  it ;  but 
not  an  objective  part  of  it,  depending  on  expirttnce.  If  that 
vere  its  origin,  we  (liould  be  allowed  to  conclude,  only,  that  all 
the  bodies  yet  known  to  us  are  extended,  and  not  that  all  bodies 
muft  have  exteufion.  Yet  the  cerlaioty  of  this  we  believe  with 
equal  force ;  fmce,  fpace  being  a  fubjeflive  condition  of  know- 
ledge, we  feel  ihat  every  inipreiTion,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  muft 
be  ifivefted  with  its  form.  On  this,  the  apodi£lic  or  demonftrative 
certainty  of  geometry  depends  :  for,  as  pure  fpace  is  the  form  of 
the  external  fenfibility  of  all  men,  the  eiftenfivi  properties  of  pure 
fpace  muft,  to  all  men,  be  the  fame.  It  is  a  peculiar  diftin^ion 
of  maibematical  ideas,  that  they  con&der  not  intenfive  but  exttM' 
Jive  qualities,  all  the  degrees  of  which  are  equally  capable  of  being 
rendered  li-iiGblc,  fo  as  tocorrefpond  esadly  with  a  fenfible  objeft. 
Of  decrees  nicrtlv  iatciUive,  as  of  the  varieties  oi  force  in  phy- 
flcs,  aiid  of  hentviiltnce  in  ethics,  no  delineation  can  be  given. 

Tlic  intern  l  fenfihilily,  by  which  we  dilcovci  our  own  mode  of 
he^ng,  with  all  the  chanj^cs  that  take  place  within  us,  gives  us  tbc 
idea  of  time,  in  the  fucceflion  in  which  it  reprefents  to  us  our  feel- 
ings. Ail  the  argiimentH  which  prove  fpace  to  be  a  form  of  our 
Cognition,  are  etjiially  applicable  to  time.  By  this,  we  inveft  our  in- 
ternal afftftions  with  fucceflion,  as  we  created  to  ourfelves  a  fub- 
jedtve  world  by  the  invciiiturc  with  fpace.  From  fuccefbon  we 
derive  our  idea  of  number;  and  time  being,  like  fpace,  an  umverfal 
forin,  the  apodidic  certainty  of  arithmetic  is  eafily  explained. 

If  "c  had  fenfibility  alone,  the  world  would  be  merely  a  num- 
ber of  detnchf d  beings :  it  would  not  be  that  preat  whole  which 
we  call  nature-  This  is  produced  to  us  by  intelligence i  that  power, 
whidi,  receiving  the  produfls  of  fenfibility,  eltabllQieB  their  re- 
lation ,  nnd,  arran;;ing  tliem  in  clafl'es,  forms  conceptions.  As,  in 
fe,;fation,  thirc  are  the  necelfary  forms  of  fpace  and  time  ;  fo  are 
there  nccefl'ary  forms  of  intelligence,  to  which  Kant,  adopting  the 
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thcfe  abfolutc  ideas  wc  arc  led,  by  an  irreCftiblc  impulfc  of  our 
raiure  towards  infinitude.  They  are  forms  exifting  a  priori  in 
ibe  mind  ;  for  our  fenfes  give  us  the  perception  only  of  thai 
which  is  divilible,  limited,  caufcd.  With  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  the  infinity  of  the  univerfe,  or  the  great  fouice  of 
phenomenal  nature,  no  corporeal  organ  can  make  us  acquainted. 

Each  of  the  cognitive  functions  having  thus  its  peculiar  formd, 
we  are  guilty  of  an  amphiboly,  when  we  afcribe  to  one  the  pure 
forms  of  another  ;  as  when,  in  the  material  atoms  of  the  {^tlo- 
fophy  of  KpicuTUS,  we  invetl  our  external  fenfations  with  the  idea 
of  ahfohitefimpiicity  ;  or  when,  adding  to  the  fame  fenfations  the 
abfoUiie  idea  of  caufutioH,  we  ereft  a  theory  of  atheiftic  mate- 
rialifm.  In  like  manner,  the  combination  of  abfolute  ideas  with 
our  internal  fenfibilitj,  '  of  which  the  form  is  time,  and  the  ge- 
Deral  reprefcntation  fpirit,'  gives  rife  to  all  thofc  fyftems  ot  fpirU 
tnalifin,  which  fuppole  a  fiinple,  unextended  foul.  The  perplex- 
ing controverfies  on  the  di\'i  Jbility  of  matter,  are  the  produA  of  a 
double  amphiboly,  which  confounds  fenfation  and  conception. 

Tiie  preceding  fummary  comprehends  the  laws  of  cognition. 
But  man  does  not  exifl  to  inow  alone.  He  wills  ;  he  a&% ;  he  is 
the  M'']z&.oi prafiicnl  re/ifon.  The  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
his  duties,  he  cannot  acquire  from  external  impreflions  on  his 
fcnfibility,  from  any  arrangement  by  his  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
dncis  of  his  leiifibiliiy,  i-or  from  the  addition  of  the  forms  of  pure 
nfafon  to  the  conceptions  of  his  intelligence.  But  man  is  known 
to  himfclf  by  coufcioufnefs.  All  other  beings  he  knows  only  fub. 
jecUvely.  Himfelf,  however,  the  fole  exception  in  nature,  he 
knows  in  objeflive  AOHmMn/ reality.  He  has  not,  therefore,  to 
reai'on,  or  apply  thofe  forms  which  belong  to  his  conceptions. 
He  has  only  to  obfcrve  his  own  nature^  and  in  it  he  feels  that  be 
polTclTes  freedom  of  volition,  becaiife  he  feels  that  he  is  able 
»o  will ;  he  recognizes  a  principle  of  duty  which  commands  him, 
under  the  certainty  of  future  refiwnfibilily,  to  ait  or  to  abltain. 
Tliere  are  two  imperious  voices  which  fay  to  him.  Be  happy.  Be 
virtuoui.  In  many  cafes,  it  is  impoflible  to  obey  both.  But  the 
ene  is  a  voice  of  more  rigid  command  than  tlic  other.  It  fays 
uot,  if  thou  iviit,  if  thou  can,  like  that  which  bids  him  be  happy : 
it  pronounces  with  legiflalive  authority,  thou  aughtejl,  thou  muji  ,- 
and  felf-contempt,  and  felf-efteem,  are  the  immediate  punifbcnent 
spd  reward  with  which  it  fanftions  its  will.  His  choice,  how- 
K'iir,  is  not  conArained.  He  may  prefer  to  duty  the  pleafures 
which  are  more  immediate  ;  but,  in  daring  to  difobey,  he  has  al- 
Kndy  begun  to  endure  the  penalty.  The  duties  commanded  by 
this  internal  voice,  are  reduced  by  Kant  to  two  maxims  :  Regard 
ionjlaatly  every  reafonahle  being  as  an  end  in  hirnjelf,  and  not  as  a 
mt,in  of  buiffititt^  allien  i  zad  a£i  i/i  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  imme- 
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to  be  capable  of  fuch  an  inference.  It  may,  indeed,  attain  that 
acutenefs  of  fcepticifm,  which  denies  the  eziflence  of  external  ob- 
jefts  ;  but  it  cannot  feparate  their  believed  exiflence  from  their 
rednefs  ;  fince  it  is  only  as  difitatt  redaefi  they  can  be  known  by 
it  to  esift.  It  certainly  cannot  feparate  the  eiLteniion  from  the 
Tednefs,  fo  as  to  conceive  the  rednefs  to  belong  vihoily  to  itfclf ; 
and,  without  this  complete  analyfis,  no  progrefs  is  made  in  tran- 
fcendentalifm.  Still  lefs  is  it  poOible,  as  in  another  illuftration, 
adduced  by  M.  Villers,  that,  by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  image 
it  reflects,  a  cylindrical  mirror  fliould  difcover  its  own  figure ;  for, 
the  cylinder  forming  no  part  of  the  ima^,  more  would  be  necef- 
fary  than  the  mere  reparation  of  coexifting  qualities.  The  fup- 
pofed  iIluftr»tions,  however,  even  when  admitted  in  all  their  cir- 
cuinllances,(how  nothing  more  than  the  impollibility  of  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  prove :  for  if  the  camera  obfcura,  like  the  hu- 
man philofopher,  who  finds  all  his  fenfations  invelled  with  fpace, 
ihould  conceive  the  rednefs  with  which  its  fenfations  are  invell- 
ed to  be  a  mere  form  of  its  own  fenHbility,  it  would  conlider,  as 
fubje^ive  only,  what  was,  in  truth,  a  combinattoo  of  objeSive 
andftthjeSlivt  elements,  and  would  thus  arrange  a  fyftem  of  very 
erroneous  philofophy ;  which,  if  pubUttied  in  the  Ibape  of  a 
*  review  of  pure  reafon,'  might  perplex,  and  miflead,  and  fet  at 
variance,  with  endlefs  controverfy,  all  the  telefcopes,  and  mir-' 
Tors,  and  magic  lanthorns,  of  a  whole  optical  mufeum. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  by  Kant,  faid  to  be  three,  and  the 
divifion  is  fuppofed  to  be  compatible  with  its  fundamental  unity. 
But  the  mind,  he  allows,  is  not  an  objefl  of  cogait ion :  ithasnoji- 
tarnal  exiftence  in  our  confcioufnefs.  The  categories,  therefore, 
cannot  be  applied  to  it ;  for  tliev  are  applicable  only  to  phenomena. 
But  unity  and  number  are  fubjeftive  categories;  and  hence  we 
cannot  juflly  fay  that  there  are  three  faculties  of  one  mind.  We 
fear  that  this  argument  will  be  confidered  as  a  fubtlety  merely 
verbal ;  a  charge,  which  the  combatant  of  verbal  fuhtleiics  muft 
often  espeft.  But,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fliews  the  abfurdity 
of  alTcrting  the  unreality  of  number,  on  principles,  which,  in  the 
firfl  propolition  they  include,  have  alTumed  it  as  certain,  it  marks 
ftrongly  the  dogmatifm  of  that  philofophy  which  confidcrs  iifelf 
as  the  great  overtlirower  of  dogmatifm,  .  For  proof  of  tlie  unity 
of  the  cognitive  being,  recourfe  feems  to  have  been  had  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  the  later  Scotch  philofophcrs  ;  but  to  Kant  it  is 
not  common  fenfe  ;  for,  denying  the  reality  of  an  external  world 
as  capable  of  being  known  by  us,  he  cannot  appeal  to  univerfal 
belief.  If  his  own  feeling,  therefore,  be  codideied  by  him  as  a 
juft  ground  of  certainty,  lie  mud  believe  himfclf  incapable  of 
error;  and  if  he  be  incapable  of  error,  it  is  abfurd  to  inquire  in- 
to the  fourees  of  tllufion.  What  that  is,  which  has  three  facul- 
ties, it  is  indeed  impolTible  to  conceive.  When  we  fav,  that  it  is 
extended  or  matter,  and  when  ve  fay  that  it  is  unestended  or 
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cxadaefs  of  mathematical  ideas  to  their  capability  of  fenlible  de- 
lineation ;  for  their  incapability  of  this  is  very  juHly  urged  by 
him,  as  one  of  the  moll  powerful  reafons,  for  believing  that  there 
are  ideas  not  acquired  from  experience.  The  two  great  concep- 
tions on  which  geometry  depends,  are,  as  M.  Villers  himfelf  has 
faid,  an  indivifiblc  point  and  infimtf,  which  no  corporeal  organ 
can  originally  alTord  U3,  and  which  it  is  in  like  manner  impoQible 
for  us  to  delineate  in  any  fenlible  reprefentation  :  and  be  tri- 
umphantly aiks,  whether  it  be  poflible  for  the  eye  to  dillin^ilh 
a  polygon  of  99^  fides  from  onc'of  1000,  though  the  ditTerent 
relations  of  their  angles  be  exaftly  underftood  ?  A  fenfible  de- 
lineation would  be  applicable  only  to  a  few  cafes,  and  not  to 
every  poflible  cafe.  We  have  complete  certainty,  without  aoy 
diagram,  that  the  &orteft  line  between  any  two  points  is  a  right 
line;  and,  without  this  previous  certainty,  a  thoufand  trials  could 
not  convince  us,  as  there  might  ftill  be  an  untried  curve,  to 
which  our  ftubbom  propolition  would  be  obliged  to  yield. 

Of  the  table  oi  form'  of  intelUgtnce.  little  more  is  neceflary  to 
be  faid,  than  that,  like  tlie  more  ancient  a'rrangement  by  AriAotle, 
it  is  altogether  ufelefs.  The  only  valuable  arrangement  of  rela- 
tions is  that  by  which  objefts  are  combined,  in  the  common  or- 
der of  the  fciences ;  and  we  receive  as  much  real  knowledge,  in 
being  told,  that  we  have  fpoien  profe  all  our  lives,  or  that,  in 
every  propofition,  fomething  mull  be  affirmtd  or  dented,  as  in 
bcng  toid,  that  we  muft  always  predicate  quantity,  quality,  rela. 
tion,  and  modality.  Inftead  of  faying,  that  the  intelligence  hag 
twelve  categories,  which  eufteda^n'on'.andindependently.it  would 
have  beeti  at  leaft  equally  juft,  and  certainly  much  more  &mple, 
to  fay,  that  ia  every  cafe  of  felt  relation,  the  mental  affedion  which 
coi'Ritutes  that  Iceling,  was  not  a  part  of  the  feparate  percep- 
tions. It  did  not  indeed  exifl  a  priori,  for  the  perceptions  were 
prior  ;  nor  independently  of  experience,  for,  without  the  percep- 
tions, it  never  would  have  arifen :  but  it  exiftcd  from  a  law  of 
tb*  mind  itfelf,  which  was  fo  conltituted,  that,  on  the  perception 
of  certain  objefls,  the  ntvo  feeling  of  relation  {hould  arife.  This 
feeling  is  to  us  cotopletely  difiexent  from  cither  perception,  con- 
fidered  feparately  ;  and  we  have  always  been  allomlhed  that  the 
total  want  of  rcfemblanCe  did  not  occur  with  immediate  con- 
futation to  the  authors  of  thofe  fyltems  oi  fenfyalifm,  which  en- 
deavour to  reduce  all  our  knowledge,  iw^artj,  to  our  original  ex- 
ternal perceptions. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  table  of  categoriei,  the  refUlHve 
conceptions  appear  to  us  in  no  refped  diSereat.  The  conformity 
of  two  fenfations  is  felt,  at  leaft  as  immediately,  as  their  reaHion  : 
and  both  conceptions  equally  fix  the  appropriate  place  of  our  fen- 
fations  la  the  fyftem  o<  OQt  koowle^. 

"  It 
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ing  objefts  different  from  that  of  the  conltituting  forms  of  our  cog- 
oition.  Till  the  tranfccndentalifl  give  us  a  new  mode  of  difcem- 
ment,  vie  tnufl  believe  ivbattvtr  is  invefled  with  fpacc  and  thnc 
to  be,  by  that  very  iiroejltturt,  Afenfation  ;  whatever  is  invcftcd 
Vf'nh  the  categories,  to  be  a  conception  ;  and  whatever  is  abfolute, 
to  be  an  idea  ;  To  that  the  error  of  our  application,  if  in  truth 
there  be  an  error,  muft,  to  us,  be  for  ever  unknown. 

Even  on  the  fnppofition  of  amphibolies,  as  capable  of  being  dif- 
covered,  the  peculiar  mflances  are  not  well  explained.  If  exter- 
nal fenfatioA  give  us  the  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  extend- 
ed, the  mere  confideration  of  it,  as  abfolute,  maj  afford  the  idea 
of  infinite  extendon,  but  not  of  an  indivifible  monade.  Nor  docs 
matcrialifin  in  the  aCheiflic  fenfc  of  the  term,  arife  from  the  ad- 
dition of  abfolute  canfation  to  external  fenlibility  :  for  caufatioa 
means  only  the  power  of  producing  a  change,  and  has  no  other 
reference  to  the  caufing  fubflance  ;  which  may  hare  cxifted  from 
eternity,  or  begun  to  exift,  without  a  caufc,  or  by  divine  volition, 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  its  energy  was  exerted.  Between 
Jimple  caufation,  a  category ya^/c  applicable  to  external  fcnfe,  and 
ah/olute  caufation,  there  is  in  truth  no  difference  ;  for  both  mean 
only  the  power  of  producing  a  change  :  and  if  it  be  not  caufe, 
but  effeEl,  which  is  confidered  as  abfolute,  the  application  of  this 
would  rather  lead  to  fpiritual  theifm.  Ttiat^iWt  is  the  general 
rcprefentation  of  that  internal  fenfibi1i[y,  of  which  the  form  is 
time,  is  a  propofition  more  of  mytlicifm  than  of  philofophy. 
Abfolute  time  is  eteniity  ;  which,  if  it  be  an  archetype  of  any 
thing,  has  no  nearer  refemblance  to  fpirit,  as  commonly  under- 
flood,  than  to  matter  ;  and  if  all  that  is  neceflary  be  the  want 
of  dimenfion,  the  fenfations  of  found  or  fmell,  being  as  little 
extended  as  love  or  bate,  or  any  other  internal  feeling,  might, 
with  equal  reafon,  be  conlideied  is  the  object  of  the  fuppofed 
amphiboly  of  the  human  foul. 

The  perplexities  which  arife  from  the  confideration  of  matter, 
either  as  infinitely  divifible,  or  ultimately  iadiviiible,  receive  na 
folution  from  all  that  M.  Villers  has  dated.  Our  error,  he  fays, 
conlifts  in  confounding  matter,  as  a  mere  ohje£t  in  fpace  prefented 
by  our  fenfihility,  with  matter  as  prefented  by  our  intelligence 
in  all  the  aggregate  of  conceived  relations  •.  '  As  an  objeft  of 
fenfation,  matter  mull  always  be  reducible  to  an  atom,  or  firft 
element,  which  ttfelf  alfo  muft  be  in  fpace,  and  therefore  ex- 
tended ;  becaufc  nothing  imperceptible  can  belong  to  our  fen- 
fibility.    But,  when  confidered  as  an  objeA  of  intelligence,  there 

muft 

•  We  think  it  qicelTirT  to  add  the  whole  ptfTige  from  the  original,  li  we  may 
have  been  led  into  ■  roi^pprchenftoDof  jti  mFaning.  bf  the  attmtion  which  M. 
ViUiri  hat  paid  to  an  eKcelUnt  rale  of  rhetoric  ;  ■  fulijefl  in  itfelf  mod  obfcure, 
he  hti  certainljr  rucccedcdiDlrcitinjwiihallapproptiatcobfciuil)'.  '  LaqueHion 
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Haa  the  reofattons  of  light  and  Avgnmce  conid  be  cotmeacd  by 
%  found.  Tben  is  therefore  no  aid  to  the  perplexed  mctapbyii- 
dan  in  the  principles  of  tranTceDdentalifin,  whi^,  if  adopted, 
only  efiabliOi  with  greater  force  that  inGnirf  of  parts  which  he  U 
unable  to  comprehcBd ;  for  the  conception  of  an  objcft,  at  a  whoU 
in  fpace,  is  a  juft  application  of  a  cat^oiy  which  nece&rilj 
involves  divifihility ;  and  every  objeft  of  feiifibility,  being  con- 
feiredly  redupble  to  elements  which  are  ftill  extended,  *  fince 
ve  caanot  fuppofe  fenfibility  to  have  any  objed  which  is  not 
perceptible,'  muft,  at  every  ftage,  be  juftly  conceivable  as  a 
whole  in  fpace :  and  we  are  therefore  entitled,  without  an  error 
of  philolophy,  to  aflert,  that  matter  is  infinitely  diviUble.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  fenfe,  in  which  the  refult  of  the  reafoning  of 
M.  Villers  may  be  miderftood,  and  which,  in  fpite  of  the  labour- 
ed antithefis  of  the  oppofits  opinions,  we  believe  to  have  been 
that  which  fuggefled  confufedly  his  tranfcendental  explanation. 
It  may  be  faid,  that,  in  averting  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter, 
ve  t^e  for  granted  matter  as  an  objeft  knofwn  to  us,  while  it 
is  of  oor  own  feelings  cmly  we  have  real  knowledge ;  and  a 
feeling,  "being  one,  is  not  infinitely  divifible.  Had  this  been 
,ftatcd,  we  fhould  have  had  lefs  fcruple  in  giving  our  vtrhal 
aJTent ;  becaufe  the  argument  is,  in  truth,  unanfwerable  :  but  it 
is  unanfwerable,  precifely  as  the  arguments  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume  againCl  an  external  world.  However  impoflible  it  be  for 
ns  to  difbelicve  it,  we  certainly  are  not  juflified  by  any  procefs 
of  ratiocination,  in  afTuming  the  exiAcnce  of  objects  without ; 
but,  having  afTumed  their  exiftence,  it  is  equally  impoflible  for 
ns  to  conceive  their  parts  as  without  dicnenfion,  at  any  ft^e  of 
potential  divifion,  llie  complete  denial  of  external  things  is 
the  only  Ihelter  to  which  we  can  fafely  have  recourfe.  If  that 
alternative,  impoQible  to  our  Jeetingt,  be  not  adopted,  we  muft 
fubmit  to  the  ackn  owl  edge  i^ent  of  the  infinite  divifibility  of  mat- 
ter, in  all  its  perplexities  of  language  and  of  thought. 

To  the  viMHtj  oi pradical  reafon  it  is  neceflary,  that  we  admit 
the  objeflive  certainty  ot  ft!/,  and  of  all  thofe  modifications  of 
fi^lf  of  which  we  are  confcious.  That  objections  may  be  made 
to  this  appeal,  M.Villeis  is  fully  fenfible. — '  Perhaps  this  imme- 
diate confcloufnefs,  this  internal  perception  of  mam,  is  but  a 
new  produA  of  that  fpeculative  reafon  which  has  already  de- 
ceived me  ;  an  ideal  forged  by  itfelf ;  an  illulion  ;  a  phantom  ! 
It  feems  to  me,  indeed,  that  it  exifts  independently  of  all  fpecu- 
lation  ;  that  it  is  the  great  and  living  being  within  me.  But  this 
very  belief  may  be  a  miftake.  From  whom  Diall  I  receive  a 
pledge  of  its  CMlity,  a  proof  that  it  U  fomeching  more  than  a 
fimple  conception  of  fancy  ?'  p.  367.  After  all  this  rigour  of 
fcepticifm,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  delired  proof  with  that  com- 
plete pomp  of  demonflratioD,  which  b  imptied  in  the  French 

void. 
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reality  of  a  combination  of  feelings  with  the  previous  ignoranoe 
of  their  reality^  as  feparate.  It  is  not  becaufe  man  is  an  adive 
being,  that  he  has  objedive  certwntj  of  himfclf ;  for  the  fame 
certainty  is  equally  felt  in  the  moft  paflive  of  our  fenfations  ; 
and,  in  truth,  we  know  that  we  a3,  only  becaufe  wc  have  taken 
for  granted  that,  which  is  confidered  as  proved  by  aAion.  Our 
vfiJl,  before  the  experience  of  aAion,  is  to  our  confcioufnefs  a 
pafTive  feeling  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  aflion  is  tranfcenden- 
tally  leffi  certain,  becaufe  it  can  be  acquired  only  from  the 
phenomenal  itorld  of  fpace  and  time,  in  which  the  changes 
produced  by  our  aftion  take  place.  Even  though  the  explana- 
tion were  in  all  its  other  circumllances  jud,  bow  many  forms 
of  intelligence  and  fenllbility  does  it  conlider  as  realities  !  The 
deftiny  of  man,  the  developement  of  his  being,  the  fyftem  of 
things  created  by  himfelf,  the  fucceflion  of  his  will  and  a&ion, 
have  no  meaning,  unlcfs  we  admit  time,  and  caofation,  and 
number,  and  the  categories  of  modality:  fo  that  the  higheil  of 
all  realities,  the  elevating  fublimities  of  our  being,  are  only  the 
illufions  of  unfubflatitial  forms,  which  are  at  once  the  caufe  and 
the  efle^  of  every  certainty  we  feel. 

The  doflrines  of  pradical  reafon  are  four ;  the  liberty  of  will, 
the  obligation  to  virtue,  our  exillence  in  a  future  ftate,  and  our 
refpouQbility  tn  a  fupreme  Creator  and  Judge.  On  all  tliefe  fub- 
je£ls,  the  tranl'cendentalift  has  more  than  ufual  inconliftency. 
He  declares  that  they  arc  not  objeds  to  be  inffwn  or  "  f  roved,  in 
the  ftri£t  fenfe  of  the  terms.  He  rejoices  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  them.  *  He  would  even  fear  to  know  any  thing  of  his  duties, 
of  God,  and  of  his  foul ;  convinced,  that  if  they  were  objcfts  of 
his  knowledge,  they  muft  be  in  themfelves  illufions,  phenomena 
purely  human  of.  his  mode  of  feeing  and  conceiving.*  P.  360. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  forms  of  cog-, 
nilion  are  not  jullly  applicable  to  objeAs  which  belong  not  to 
cognition,  buch  an  application  would  be  an  amphiboly,  or  a  pa- 
ralogifm,  or  an  error  of  perhaps  flill  longer  name  ;  yet  there  is 
not  an  idea  of  pradical  reafon  in  which  the  forms  of  our  inou!- 
iedge  are  not  involved. 

Freedom  of  will  implies  number,  becaufe  there  is  choice  ;  it  im- 
plies exigence,  anipoffibiiity,  and  caufation,  becaufe  there  is  power; 
it  implies  time,  becaule  there  is  the  fucceflion  of  will  and  aAion  :  It 


"  How  unfortunate  is  it  for  a  perron,  who  looks  forward  with  fuch 
fear  to  tilt  knowkdgc  of  hia  duties,  that  he  (tiould  afterwards  be  obU. 
gcd  (though,  we  make  no  doubt,  with  great  reluiSanee)  to  confcfs, 
that  they  are  now  irrefiftibly  edablifhcd  by  the  moft  rigid  proofi  ,-— 
avec  unc  rigueur  de  mtlhotie,  et  Ac preuvrt  qui  ni  laiflent  nul  rccoutS 
raifonabic  a  ropiniatrctc  qui  ne  vcut  pag  f  trc  convaincu.     P.  3S8, 
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AcSres  we  are  ignorant,  nor  relieve  a  mifery  which  exifts  but  In 
oar  own  forms  of  thought. 

In  the  maxims  which  are  given  to  us  as  a  fummary  of  virtue, 
we  obfetve  no  peculiar  merit ;  and  on  the  tranfceodental  theory 
of  morality,  which  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  voice  within  U3,  indepen- 
dent of  experience  in  its  origin,  and  incapable  of  being  aided  hy 
sny  maxims,  or  ililted  hy  any  of  the  feduftions  of  life,  the  pa- 
rade of  precept  feems  to  have  very  little  meaning.  It  is  not  more 
abfurd  to  comraand  a  human  being  to  invelt  his  external  fenfationa 
with  (pace,  than  to  command  him  to  lifteo  to  founds  which  are 
ever  fpeaking  to  his  heart,  and  from  which  it  is  tmpoHible  for 
him,  in  any  flluation,  to  withhold  his  attention.  If  any  new  duty 
could  be  taught  hy  it,  a  maxim  might  be  of  value.  But  duty 
can  receive  no  addition,  Gnce  it  is  wholly  iadependent  of  experi- 
ence. It  cannot  be  taught :  for  wc  teach  only  that  which  can  b« 
intvM  I  aud  duty  is  merely _/»/*. 

If,  however,  maxims  be  of  imporUnce,  the  aegative  part  of 
the  grfl  Ibould  certainly  have  been  omitted :  for,  though  it  bo 
perhaps  better,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  fljould  confider  every 
thinking  being  as  an  end  in  himfeli,  fo  far  as  Mot  to  iaj'iirt  him 
for  thp  good  of  another,  there  are  innumerable  fituations  in  com- 
mon life,  in  which  an  individual  may  be  employed,  without  in- 
jury, but  at  the  fame  time  without  reference  to  himfelf,  for  (he 
good  of  a  third  perfon,  flven  where  himfelf  is  the  great  objed, 
it  is  furely  no  want  of  virtue  to  confider  him  alfo  as  a  mean,  in  the 
good  which  our  aSion,  with  refpeS  to  him,  may  produce  to 
dthers.  The  beautiful  progreflion  of  good,  by  which  a  viituons 
adion  is  diffufcd  in  its  eSe^ts  over  a  multitude  of  unknown  be- 
ings, is  at  once  a  delightful  contemplation  and  a  powerful  excite- 
Hient  to  the  benevolent  mind.  Had  the  firll  liberators  of  an  in- 
jured country,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  mclanchtdy  ex- 
ample from  the  recent  events  of  our  own  time,  forefeen  a  period 
of  future  iuvalion  of  its  rights,  aud  tniAed,  in  rouiing  their  little 
band,  that  their  example  might,  after  many  ages,  infpirit  tbeir 
defcendants  to  afimilar  lefiAance  of  oppreOion  ;  we  furely  cannbC 
think  (hat  their  zeal  would  have  been  tcfs  ardent,  or  that,  as  an 
objefl  of  our  intereft,  it  would  excite  feelings  of  Icfs  virtuous 
fublimity. 

The  fecond  maxim,  when  flripped  of  the  rayfterious  majcfly 
of  its  terms,  is  only  the  common  doftrine  of  utility  ,■  but  with 
an  expieflion  fo  very  complicated  and  artificial,  that  it  lofes  all  the 
elTed  of  a  proverb,  for  which  alone  fuch  maxims  are  valuable. 
^^H  mivtr/al  law  of  nature  is  not  an  objeA  apprehenfible  by  the 
multitude.  It  might  have  been  more  fimply,  and  therefore  better 
dated — Do  that  which  it  would  be  of  advantage  upon  the  vaboU,  that 
fvtry  oHeJhould  in  a  Jimilar  ftuation  imitate.  Eveti  this,  however, 
is  without  that  quick-felt  application  to  fclf,  wbich  is  of  fuch 

powef 
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nion  fenfe,  and  of  the  didindion  of  innate  ideas,  is  invaiidated 
by  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  our  external  knowledge  ;  and  the 
denial  of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of  objcdl:3  in  fpace,  is  in- 
validated by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  common  fcnfe. 

It  remains  to  us  only  to  fay  a  few  words  on  that  part  of  the 
merit  which  belongs  to  the  expoCtion  of  the  theory.  To  its  fre- 
quency  of  digrelGve  declamation,  we  have  before  alluded  :  and 
we  can  affure  our  readers,  that,  whatever  terrors  may  be  aiTo- 
ciated  in  their  mind  with  the  formidable  name  of  Kant,  they 
have  little  to  fear  in  the  fummary  which  liis  difciple  has  given 
them.  Inftead  of  being  dry  and  repulfive,  it  has  the  contrary 
fault  of  too  lavlfh  ornament.  There  is  occalionally  a  richnefs 
of  metaphor,  which  would  have  delighted  us  in  a  work  of  lefs 
rigid  fcience;  and  which,  when  we  confider  the  genius  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addrelTed,  was  perhaps,  even  in  an  ab- 
firafe  invelligation,  an  artitice  of  prudent  Ikill.  Had  our  limits 
permitted  us,  we  could  have  feled:ed  many  palTages  of  great  or»< 
toricat  intereft.  We  could  alfo  have  feled:ed  many,  which,  in  at- 
tempting unufual  ftrength  of  imagery  or  exprefEon, have  bordered 
very  clofely  on  badnefs  of  tafle.  But  in  reviewing  the  expolition 
of  a  fyftem,  of  which,  in  the  different  fenfes  of  the  terms,  we  have 
at  once  heard  fo  much  and  fo  little,  we  thought  it  of  more  con- 
feqiiencc  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  theorifl,  than  of  the  com- 
mentator. At  the  fame  time,  wc  readily  confefs,  that  the  qua- 
lities he  has  himfclf  exhibited  in  this  humbler  olHce,  have  a  jufl 
claim  to  our  regard.  We  are  fenlible  of  the  zeal  and  the  elo- 
quence, with  which  he  delivers  a  feries  of  doArines,  that  to  him 
appear  of  ito  'conimon  value  ;  and  we  applaud  the  fentiment 
with  which,  as  a  dtizen  retained  unwillingly  from  the  nation 
which  gave  him  birth,  he  ofiisrs  to  it  the  acquifitions  of  years  of 
abfence.  '  Prevented,'  he  fays,  '  by  circum fiances,  from  the 
glory  of  attaching  my  name  to  thofe  great  events,  which  have 
produced  fo  memoraUe  a  reform  in  the  political  fltuation  of  my 
country,  it  (hall  be  found  there,  at  lead  among  the  names  of 
thofe  who,  in  the  calmer  labour  of  intelieftual  reform,  have  been 
afTiduous  to  haften  the  developement  of  a  purer  morality,  and 
a  (tricler  fcience.'  P.  Ixvii.  The  eathufiafm  with  which  the  ef- 
feAs  of  the  principles  of  tranfccndentalitm  are,  on  every  occ»- 
£on,  exhibited,  though  it  may  not  have  excited  our  fympathy  of 
admiration,  has  convinced  us  at  leafl  of  the  reality  of  their  ex- 
pounder's ellecm  :  and  if  our  opinion  of  their  value  were  equal 
to  his  own,  we  Ihould  fee  little  occafion  for  regret  in  thofe  cir- 
eumftances,  which,  with-liolding  the  doubtful  diHinflion  of  at- 
taching his  name  to  the  Heeting  tumults  of  the  day,  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  and  communicate  to  a  great  nation,  a  fyftem  of  the 
moft  important  knowledge,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  his  name  with 
fbe  eter^  inter:fts  of  moral  and  fcicnti&:  truth. 

Art, 
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to  the  Turkifh  government,  would  do  well  to  rccolleft,  that, un- 
der the  Roman  dominion,  tho  Greeks  had  entirely  loft  their  mar- 
lial  fpirit,  and  degenerated  to  a  nation  of  daftardly  fycophants  j 
and  Uiat  their  commerce  and  induflry  had  undergone  a  remark- 
able declenCon,  under  the  caftera  empire.  The  thirty  years 
drought,  which  lately  defoUted  the  plains  of  Cyprus,  was  pro- 
bably not  owing  altogether  to  Turkifh  opprefTion  ;  and  it  is  na- 
tural to  imagine,  that  thofe  iflands  (fuch  as  Scio},  where  the  Mo- 
hamedans  do  not  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements,  fumilh 
a  tolerably  exa£l  meafuie  of  the  profperity  that  would  have  been 
enjoyed  by  Greece  in  general,  had  it  never  been  fubje^cd  to  its 
prefent  rulers. 

The  work  before  us  may  properly  be  confidered  as  a  fequel  to 
our  author's  interefttng  Travels  in  Egypt.  On  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober 1778,  he  fct  out  from  Alexandria,  and,  Ibmewhat  prema- 
turely, exhibits  a  ftriking  portrait  of  the  people  and  country  he 
bad  juft  left,  contracted  with  thofe  he  was  about  to  fee. 

*  A  fpacc  rather  (Iiort  fcparatca  tbe  two  countries  on  which  Aoti- 
i^uity  prides  herfclfj  and,  after  having  Tifited  that  which  pafles  for 
the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  from  which  the  Greeki  derived 
a  part  of  their  knowledge,  I  rcfolved  to  fee  alfo  the  country  which 
may  be  called  the  cradle  of  the  graces  and  of  good  talte.  There,  a 
burning  ch'mate  doea  not,  ao  in  Egypt,  dry  up  a  foil  which  ceafcs  to 
produce,  Bb  foon  as  aflive  induflry  ceafes  to  cuhtvate  it,  and  cover  it 
with  an  abundant  moifture.  There,  we  fee  not  thofe  vaft,  fandyt  and 
arid  plains,  thofe  naked  and  heated  rocks,  fbrfaken  by  nature,  and 
which  man  does  not  traverfe  without  conlidcrabic  difficulty  and  danger. 
That  frightful  nakednefs  by  which  habitable  Egypt  will  ever  be  cir- 
camfcribed  and  confined,  disfigures  not  the  land  of  Greece.  There, 
the  temperature  is  mild,  the  mountains  arc  covered  by  forefti,  the  at- 
mofphere  is  cooled  by  rains,  tlic  valleys  are  watered  by  niimeroul 
fitcams,  and  the  foil  may  be  adapted  to  fcvcral  kinds  of  cuhure. 

*  If,  from  the  comparirun  of  the  pbyfical  (late  of  the  two  countrie*, 
we  pafs  to  that  of  the  men  who  inhabit  ihcm,  we  (hall  lind  no  ufem* 
blance  but  in  the  defpotifm  by  which  th^y  were  both  enflaved.  The 
Copt  or  the  native  of  Egypt,  whofe  characler  partakes  of  the  drynefs 
atid  ludcnefs  of  the  ch'nute,  is  (hoit  and  heavy  :  his  head  is  big,  but 
empty  ;  bis  face  ii  broad  and  Sat ;  his  compleiion  is  fallow  and  dark  1 
and  hit  countenance  is  mean.  Hia  difpofition  is  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly ;  his  treachery  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  in  a  manner  more 
concentred  ;  having  no  tade  for  the  arts,  no  flight  of  curiofity  leads 
hiu)  to  inllruAion  ;  fedentary,  becaufe  he  has  no  vivacity  in  his  mind, 
he  feeks  nut  to  be  acquainted  with  what  furrounds  him  ;  lazy  and  llo- 
venly,  clowni(h  and  ignorant,  unfeeling  and  fuperditious,  lie  has  no 
longer  any  remembrance,  nor  even  any  trace  remaining,  of  the  great» 
acfsofbisanceftors. 

*  What  a  difference  between  litis  natipn  entirely  degenerated,  and 
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that  which  ftill  tahabits  the  beautiful  countrieg  of  Greece  !  Under  a 
pure  fty,  in  a  wholeromc,  temperate  atmorphere,  impregnated  with 
the  fweetcft  emanations,  on  a  foil  which  nature  deck*  with  flowers, 
and  dothcK  wiih  the  verdure  of  an  eternal  fpring,  or  which  may  be 
enncbcd  with  crops  of  every  fort,  or  tvith  de]i(;iou3  fruits,  we  muft 
cxpefl,  among  the  men,  to  meet  only  with  amenity  of  mannerB,  and 
fweetnefi  of  difpofition.  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  men  whofe  genentiooi 
there  fuccecd  each  other  without  interruption  \  for  the  ignorant  and 
untiaAable  ufurper  may,  by  hi*  (lupid  ferocity,  pollute  the  mofl  happf 
dimatC)  the  molt  fmiling  country  ;  and  ages  are  required  for  their 
ia£iience  to  temper,  in  a  perceptible  manner,  the  indcneri  of  hii  ja. 
dinatioDS. 

*  The  man  of  thefe  charmiag  parts  of  Greece  ii  of  a  handfome  fia- 
tuic  ;  he  canies  his  head  high,  his  body  ereS,  or  rather  inclined  back- 
ward  than  forward  ;  he  !i  dignified  io  his  carriage,  eafy  in  his  manners, 
and  nimble  in  his  gait  ;  hil  eye«  arc  full  of  vivacity  ;  his  countenance 
if  open,  and  hit  addrefs  agreeable  and  prepofTelTing ;  he  is  neat  and 
degant  in  his  clothing  ;  he  has  a  tafte  for  drcfs,  as  for  every  thing  ihn 
is  beautiful ;  afilve,  iuduftrioua,  and  even  cnterprifing,  he  is  capable 
of  eaecuting  great  things;  he  fpeaks  witii  cafe,  he  exprelTes  himfelf 
with  warmth  ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  paQions,  and 
he  likewife  aftoniihes  by  his  natural  eloquence  ;  he  loves  the  arts,  with- 
out daring  to  cultivate  them,  under  the  brazen  yoke  which  hangs  heavy 
on  his  neck ;  ikilful  and  cunning  in  trade,  he  does  not  always  condu^ 
himfelf  in  it  with  that  franknefs  which  conftitute*  its  principal  bafis  ; 
and  if  VK  Din  lind  in  modem  Greece  many  of  the  fine  qualities  which 
do  honour  to  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Superftition,  the  child  of  Ignorance  and  Slavery,  greatly  tarnifhes 
their  lullrc ;  and  we  alfo  difcover  in  their  difpofition  that  jicktenefs, 
that  pliability,  that  want  of  Gncerity,  in  fhort,  that  artful  turn  of  mind 
which  borders  on  treaclieiy,  and  of  wbidi  the  Greeks  of  antiquity 
have  been  accufed.' 

Tliis  palTage  will  aSbrd  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  Im- 
preffive  (lyle  rucccfsfullj  adopted  by  M.  Sonnini  throughout  this 
vrork.  We  will  trace  him  at  different  ftalions  of  his  roure, 
which  it  maybe  ufeful  previoufly  to  defcribe.  From  Egypt,  our 
author  proceeded  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and,  by  2  circuit 
among  the  Aliatic  ifles,  brings  us  to  Santorin  and  Crete.  This 
celebrated  country  defervedly  occupies  a  large  portion  of  his 
book  ;  but  the  fmall  and  indigent  ifle  of  Argentiera  receives  an 
attention  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  relidence,  rather  than 
its  own  importance.  Nafcia,  which  he  recommends  for  the  de- 
pot of  Fri;nch  commerce,  Samos  and  Scio  brings  us  oppofite  to 
Chefma,  on  the  continent,  whence  M.  Sonnini  journeyed  by  land 
to  Smyrna,  then  laid  walle  by  the  plague.  In  the  -voyage  froi? 
thence  to  Salonica,  Lefbos,  Lemnos,  and  Mount  Athos  occur. 
Kiom  Salonica,  our  autlioi  made  an  cxcurGon  to  Mount  Oljmpus ; 
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and  the  work  concludes  b;  his  arrival  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  the 
moll  flouriibing  Tea-port  of  the  Morea. 

Cjprus,  facred  to  Venus,  retains  few  veftiges  of  its  ancisitt 
magnificence.  The  mines  of  gold  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
wrought,  and  ihofc  of  copper  which  certamly  were,  and  whence 
the  illand  derived  its  name,  are  loft,  through  the  difcouragetnenu 
given  by  the  Turks  to  all  ufeful  labours.  Emeralds  and  amethyfts 
arc  ftill  found  amongft  its  mountains ;  and  albetos  continues  to  be 
dug  from  its  quarry  near  Cape  Cromachiti.  Iinmenfe  faltems, 
and  refervoirs  for  oil  of  olives,  atteft  the  induflry  which  formerly 
cDriched  the  Cypriots,  and  mock  the  fcanty  ftores  of  their  de- 
fcendants.  Here  the  cotton  plant  attains  a  perfeftiou  nature  has 
denied  it  in  the  iflands  of  the  north  ;  but  its  excellence  has  de- 
clined ;  and  the  manufacture  of  fugar,  introduced  by  the  Vene- 
tians, has  not  furvived  the  cspuliion  of  that  nation.  Flights  of 
graOioppers  (fent,  no  doubt,  by  the  Turks)  invade  the  ifland 
from  the  caft,  and  vegetation  difappears  Before  their  deflruftive 
myriads.  Long  and  cruel  droughts  frequently  banifh  every  ap- 
pearance of  verdure.  Thefc,  according  to  our  author,  arc  be- 
coming more  frequent,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  forefts  which  attracted  moifture.  The  fame  cauTe  will, 
he  thinks,  produce  a  fimilar  efleft  in  his  native  country  ;  and  if 
timely  precautions  be  not  employed  to  prevent  it,  France  may 
participate  '  in  the  aridity  with  which  a  deteftable  government 
has  ftruck  the  foil  of  Cyprus.'  From  this  paiTage,  we  may  learn 
to  appreciate  the  candour  of  M,  Sonnini  with  regard  to  the  Turk- 
ilh  government,  fince  it  is  fo  feverely  reprobated  for  cutting  down 
the  forcfts,  and  thereby  occaiioning  drought.  That  trees  have 
fome  effeft  in  promoting  rain,  is  a  plaufible  hypothecs:  but  what 
government  ever  thought  of  limiting  the  extent  of  its  plantations 
by  the  criterion  of  a  water-gauge?  Does  nut  our  government 
quietly  behold  new  plantations  rifing  every  where  around  us, 
though  the  recent  fcarcities  be  chiefly  imputuble  to  excefs  of  hu- 
midity ? 

Rhodes,  celebrated  for  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
K^ivity  and  Ikill  in  navigation,  has  retained  only  the  city  of 
the  fame  name,  of  the  three  which  it  formerly  contained.  It 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  whofe  orchards  and  gardens  em- 
belltlh  the  environs.  The  Rhodians  are  ftill  expert  navigators  ; 
but  the  produce  of  their  land  bears  no  proi>ortion  to  the 
riches  which  an  intelligent  culture  might  cxtracl  from  a  foil  fo 
prolific. 

We  will  here  infcrt  the  only  two  geological  fpeculations,  in 
which  our  author  has  indulged  ;  only  rcniarking,  that  neither  ot 
them  is  new. 

When 
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n  eray  where  affordf  found  ingt. 

Per,  even  an  indillmA  (ketch 
ur  author,  whom  we  will  now 
)urs. 

arbouTi  announcet  an  agreeable 
>u  {Mvfently  relinquish  the  good 
:  ftreets,  narrow  and  ill  paved,  aa 
the  outfide,  and,  in  the  infide, 
bic  population,  induce  the  wilh 
,,  ncrerthclefs,  one  of  the  fioeft 
important,  from  its  pofitJon,  and 
[  feat  of  one  of  the  firft  govcra- 

ins,  now  Albanians,  in  a  ftate 
nd  the  whole  country  expofcd 
■finite  addrefs  was  requifite  to 
etj  of  dangerous  rencounters. 
iflefled  the  requifite  addrefs  ? 
ie  only  one  in  which  it  would 
Macedonia;  and,  what  might 
'arnalTus,  now  onlj  conduced 
npus.  The  folitary  convent  of 
region  of  the  tnountain  :  be- 
in  the  middle  of  July.  He 
in  ted  trees  and  fiirubs  favour- 
rfook  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
he  rocky  and  inaccelfihle  fum- 

ihe  immenfe  extent  of  different 
from  the  top  of  Olympus.  It 
fa,  nhich  form  another  chain  of 
}f  which  the  ancient  poets  have 
>eared  to  us  a  »ery  narrow  gorge; 
a  flreamlct  of  water  Tcarccly  pcr- 
:ed  every  thing  that  takes  place 
.  cold,  watcn  Hill  colder,  enorm- 
u  the  other,  and  alike  threatening 
th  their  fall,  and  at  our  feet  big 
he  abode  of  men,  feemed  to  place 
S3*- 
>ur  author  conducts  his  readers 
traverfed  with  M.  Oliver,  a 
>n,  in  whofe  artlefs  pages  we 
id  much  fpecific  information, 
omitted 
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omitted  by  M.  Sonnini.  Both  of  thefe  travellers  fpoke  Greek, 
and  neither  underftood  TurkiQi ;  a  circumflance  which^  even 
without  the  help  of  prepodeffion^  mufl  have  influenced  the  refults 
of  their  obfervations  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Both  avoid  the 
defcription  of  antique  remains,  and  both  attempt  to  delineate 
manners,  without  having  recour(e  to  anecdote.  A  few  exceptions 
to  this  lad  remark  occur  in  the  work  before  us ;  but  we  recolledt 
none  in  which  the  author  did  pot  difcover  a  courage^  a  dexterity, 
or  prefence  of  mind^  never  fufliciently  to  bd  extolled.  Such  anec« 
dotes,  however,  are  not  always  the  bell  for  illuftrating  the  Gre- 
cian manners.  They  are  both  naturalifls ;  and,  in  this  depart- 
ment, much  pleafing  information  is  afforded  by  each  :  in  other 
refpe&s,  there  is  little  fimilarity.  The  rhetorical  tone  of  M* 
Sonnini  would  difdain  a  comparifon  with  the  flmplicity  of  dic^ 
tion  obferved  in  his  countryman  :  whilft  the  candour  and  perfe- 
vering  refearch  of  M.  Oliver^  (lamps  a  value  on  his  performance, 
which,  hb  rival  is  yf ually  very  far  from  reaching.  As  travellers, 
they  bear  the  fame  relation  to  each  other,  that  Arrian  and  Curtius 
do  as  hiftorians  of  Alexander* 


AtT.  III.  Natural  Theology :  or^  Evidences  of  the  Exigence  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity ^  colleded  from  the  appearances  of  Na- 
ture. By  William  Paley,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Carlifle.  Lon* 
don.    i802.     8vo.    pp.  586* 

TH£  name  of  Dr  Paley,  though  fcarcely  to  be  reckoned  among 
thofe  of  the  great  theologians  and  philofophers  of  England, 
is  probably  aflociated  .with  as  large  and  as  enviable  a  portion  of 
public  approbation,  as  that  of  any  living  ecclefiaftic.  With  lefs 
learning  and  leJ*s  originality  than  fome  of  his  diftinguithed  pre- 
dcccffors,  it  would  be  diflicult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  his  fuperior 
in  foundnefs  of  judgment,  or  in  vigilant  and  comprehci'five  faga* 
city.  With  great  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  power  of  dccifion, 
he  has  alfo  united  more  moderation  and  liberality  of  fentiment, 
than  is  ufually  to  be  found  among  difputants ;  and  added  weight 
to  his  argument  by  a  certain  plainncls  and  fobriety  of  manner, 
that  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  produce  conviflion,  than  the 
Tallies  of  an  ambitious  eloquence. 

His  great  merit  lies  in  the  clear  perception  of  the  ftrong  or 
the  difficult  parts  of  a  queftion,  and  in  the  judicious  feledioa 
and  perfpicuous  arrangement  of  his  arguments  :  invention  is  Icfa 
within  his  province ;  and,  even  when  his  conclufions  appear  to 
partake  of  originality,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  they  have 
been  fuggefled  by  a  minute  and  fcrupulous  examination  of  pro* 
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[K^tions  that  had  been  furniQicd  by  others.  His  common  way 
13,  to  break  down  a  fubjcA  into  as  many  diftiod  parts  as  it  really 
appears  to  contain,  and  to  make  each  of  them  the  fnbjeft  of  a 
feparate  and  rigorous  invefttgation.  In  confcquence  of  this,  his 
arguments  frequently  appear  to  be  narrow  and  circumfcribed  in 
their  application ;  and  the  reader  is  fometimes  apt  to  wifii  for  the 
excurfive  fpccnlation  and  ample  range  of  a  lets  accurate  rcafoner. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that,  npon  many  fubjefts,  it  is  impolEble 
to  attain  precifion,  without  this  formality  and  detail.  Sopbtfliy 
always  delights  in  generalities  ;  and  fallacy  is  never  fo  fafe  from 
detection,  as  wh^n  inquiry  is  eluded  by  rapidity  of  progreffioD, 
«id  the  mind  hurried  from  one  half  view  of  a  fubjed  to  another, 
without  ever  being  permitted  to  refled  upon  what  has  been  pre- 
fented  to  it. 

Almoft  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Paley  relate  to  the  higheft  and 
moft  important  qiiellions  upon  which  human  reafon  can  be  ex- 
crcifed,  and  appeiir  to  have  been  compofed  with  fuitable  cautioo 
and  deliberation.  They  arc  elaborate,  rather  than  ingenious  ; 
and  feem  to  have  been  diligently  meditated,  and  carefully  arranged, 
rather  than  to  have  been  conceived  in  any  fervour  of  imagination. 
or  poured  forth  in  any  conviftion  of  their  infallibility.  The  ut- 
moll  pains  are  taken,  therefore,  to  render  every  thing  intelligible 
and  precife  ;  and  more  anxiety  is  Ihown  that  nothing  nectary 
lliall  be  omitted,  than  that  all  fuperfluity  fiiould  be  excluded. 
All  cavil  is  prevented  by  a  jealous  ftri&iefs  of  ezpreOion  ;  and  a 
few  homely  illuflrations  are  commonly  fufficient  to  expofe  thofe 
illufions,  by  which  a  falfe  philofophy  is  fupported  in  fo  many  of 
her  unfubftantial  fpeculatious. 

The  progrefs  of  time,  and  the  improving  ingenuity  of  fcepti- 
cifm,  have  given  a  new  afpeft  to  jl  our  philofophical  produc- 
tions. It  is  no  longer  enough  for  a  writer  on  morality  or  religion 
to  explain  and  enforce  his  own  conceptions  upon  thofe  important 
fubjefls  ;  he  mult  make  way  for  their  reception  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  errors,  and  mull  be  upon  the  alert  at  every 
ftage  of  his  progrefs.  He  mult  advance  with  circumfpe3ion  as 
well  as  boMnefs,  and  fortify  every  poGtion  agaioft  the  attacks  of 
a  vigilant  and  formidable  adverfary.  As  the  forms  of  error,  too, 
are  in&nite  and  contradictory,  he  mult  inceHantly  be  changing  his 
pofture  of  defence,  or  direflion  of  attack  ;  what  ferves  for  the 
confutation  of  one  fct  of  opponents,  being  frequently  the  pretest 
of  hoftility  to  a  fccond.  In  this  Ctuation,  the  management  of  fuch 
,fubjefts  can  only  be  intruded  with  fafety  to  Ikilful  rcafoners,  and 
expert  logicians  ;  men,  who  will  neither  give  quarter  to  fophif- 
try,  nor  confume  their  forces  in  unprofitable  contentions  ;  who 
will  confine  their  hoftility  to  the  proper  objects  of  refentoient, 
and  acither  ufe  their  viftories  with  infolence,  nor  jrefufe  to  yield 
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bold  and  fatisfaftorj  manner.  They  appealed  at  once  to  the 
order  and  fjmmetry  of  nature,  and  to  the  regularity  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  grand  ilru^ure  of  the  nniveife.  The  great  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  arrefted  their 
attention ;  and  the  magnitude  and  uniformitj  of  the  planetary 
movements,  feem  to  have  afibrded  a  fuiEcient  proof  of  Divine 
power  and  intelligeoce.  It  did  not  appear  to  them  any  objeAion 
to  this  argument,  that  nothing  analogous  to  thofe  phenomena 
could  be  found  among  the  produ^s  of  human  intelligence,  or 
that  they  were  unable  to  explain  the  means  which  Divine  Wifdom 
had  employed  to  produce  them.  *  ^«£>  hmnc  bomoum  Jixerit,' 
fays  Cicero,  *  ^ui  cum  tam  certos  cali  aiolut,  tarn  ratot  ajiroruta 
wdines,  tamqtie  mter  fe  coniuxa  el  apta  vidtrit,  fuget  bis  tiUam  uu£e 
ralioiutu,  toque  cafu  fieri  dicat,  qutt  quanta  conJUio  gtratttur,  iiuiltx 
confilio  ajffequi  pdjfumus  F' 

In  this  broad  and  general  way  did  the  theifts  of  antiquity  pro^ 
pofe  their  evidence  of  the  Divine  intelligence;  finding  it  edier, 
and  probably  thinking  it  more  magnificent,  and  better  fuited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Deity,  that  the  proofs  of  his  exiftence  Diould 
be  derived  from  the  great  and  fublime  parts  o£  his  creation,  than^ 
from  the  petty  contrivances  of  anim^  or  vegetable  organization. 
If  a  fovereign  mind  was  allowed  to  have  planned  the  great  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  they  had  no  obje^ion  to  admit,  that  bees  and 
worms  might  be  generated  fpontaueoufly,  or  even  that  men  and 
animals  might  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  mean  time,  phyfical  fcience  was  making  flow  but  con- 
tinual advances;  and  curious  inquirers  were  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  more  immediate  caufes  of  many  of  the  appearances  of  nature. 
Elated  with  thefe  difcoveries,  which  ought  to  have  increafed 
their  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Contriver  of  the  whole,  they 
immediately  fancied  they  had  found  out  the  great  fecrct  of 
nature  ;  and,  afcribing  imaginary  qualities  and  energies  to  differ- 
ent clafles  of  bodies,  they  dethroned  the  Deity  by  the  agency  of 
fecondary  caufes,  and  erected  a  fyltem  of  materialjfm  in  his  flead> 
It  was  in  thofe  circumilanes,  we  are  pcrfuaded,  that  certain  felfc 
opinions  as  to  the  oppofuion  of  religion  and  philofopby  origi- 
nated, though  they  have  been  revived  and  maintained,  in  later 
times,  by  cautes  of  a  different  defcripcion.  1"hofe  whole  difpofi- 
tions  inclined  them  to  devout  contemplation,  were  accullomed  to 
look  upon  the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  grofs  ;  to  confider  them 
as  environed  with  a  certain  awful  myllcry ;  and  to  difcountenanco 
every  attempt  to  pry  into  their  origin,  as  a  prefumptuous  and 
profntie  inlerferenco,  wltJi  tht  councils  of  Omnipotence.  Inqui- 
fitive  naturaliflj,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apt  to  forget  the  Law- 
giver in  their  zealous  admiration  of  the  law;  and,  mocking  at 
the  pious  horror  of  the  i;^norant,  conCdered  the  mighty  fabric  of 
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the  univerfe  as  little  better  than  a  piece  of  mechanical  juggler 
that  could  only  command  our  admiration,  while  the  caufe  of  i 
movements  was  concealed. 

This,  however,  was  an  error  that  was  redilied  hj  the  progre 
of  thofe  verj  fpeculations  by  which  it  had  apparently  been  pn 
duced.  When  men  began  to  reafon  more  correftly  upon  the  a] 
pearances  of  nature,  they  foon  learned  to  perceive  that  the  m 
Dute  texture  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  contained  more  woi 
derful  indications  of  contrivance  and.defign  than  the  great  mall 
of  aftronomy ;  and  that,  from  the  greater  complication  of  the 
parts,  and  our  more  intimate  experience  of  their  ufcs,  they  we 
infinitely  better  fitted  to  atteil  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end 
than  the  remoter  wonders  of  the  heavens.  Boyle  and  Newtc 
carried  this  principle  of  philofophical  piety  along  with  them  in 
all  their  fpeculationa.  The  microfcopical  obfervcrs  caught  tl 
fame  fpirit.  Ray  and  Derham  fucceffively  digefted  all  the  phyfi 
of  their  day  into  a  fyftem  of  natural  theology.  A  late  editor 
Dr  Derham  has  inferred  moH  of  the  modern  difcoveries  :  and, : 
nothing  ufcful  or  meritorious  can  be  fafc  from  the  zeal  of  inji 
dicious  admirers,  a  genius  of  Germany  has  recently  prefenti 
the  public  with  a  dcmonflration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  tl 
Deity,  deduced  from  the  hiftoiy  and  habitudes  of  infeCii. 

In  this  fituation,  it  may  at  firfl  fight  appear  to  have  been  fupe 
fluousforDrPaley  to  come  forward  with  a  new  work  upon  a  fal 
y&  in  itfelf  fo  fimple,  and  already  fo  learnedly  difcuQed.  It 
to  be  obferved,  however,  that  moft  of  the  preceding  publicatioi 
are  addrefTed  to  readers  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  already  entire 
convinoed^of  the  cxiAencc  o£^  defiguing  Creator,  and  feem 
have  been  chiefly  intended  to  promote  a  habit  of  pious  meditatio 
and  to  afibrd  materiab  for  devout  reflection  on  the  goodnefs  ai 
wifdom  of  the  Deity.  They  are  not  conftruCled,  at  Icall,  wi 
any  exprefs  reference  to  the  objections  of  atheiflical  writers,  ai 
neither  guard  againit  the  cavils  which  they  have  made  as  to  ce 
tain  parts  of  the  evidence,  nor  dircflly  confute  the  falle  conDru 
tions  they  have  attempted  to  put  upon  others.  A  work  was  ft 
wanted,  therefore,  in  which  the  evidences  of  a.  wife  and  bendice 
Creator  might  be  detailed  with  fufficient  amplitude,  while  ovei 
thing  was  omitted  that  the  moft  fcrupulous  Icepticifm  could  chs 
lenge,  and  in  which  the  fallacy  of  every  atheiftical  hypotl'C 
might  be  diftinClly  cxpofed,  both  by  a  ftriCt  examination  of  i 
principle,  and  by  the  feledion  of  fuch  obvious  phenomena  :  s  we 
inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofirion  of  its  truth.  Such  a  work  i 
conceive  Dr  Paley  had  in  view  to  compofe  when  he  entered  up 
this  fubjeft,  and  fuch  undoubtedly  is  the  plan  and  the  tenden 
of  the  publication  now  bcfoie  us. 

After  ftating,  in  a  very  forcible  and  clear  manner,  the  natu 
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of  the  argument  that  leads  ns  from  the  marks  of  defign  up  to  a 
dcfigning  Author,  and  fhowing  chat  the  fucceiHoD  or  generation  of 
organized  bodies  can  never  account  for  the  original  contrivance 
of  their  formation,  the  learned  author  proceeds  to  confider  the 
devices  that  atheiflical  reafoners  have  Mien  upon  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  conclufion. 

'  One  athciftic  way  of  replying  to  our  obfervatiotii  upon  the  worka 
of  nature,  and  to  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  which  we  ihtDk  that  we  per- 
ceive in  them,  is  to  ti'll  us,  that  all  which  we  fee  mull  necellarily  have 
had  fome  form,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  its  prefeilt  form  as  any 
other.  Let  us  now  apply  this  aofwer  to  the  eye,  as  we  did  before  to 
the  watch.  Sometiiing  or  otlicr  mull  have  occupied  that  place  in  the 
animal's  head  ;  muil  have  filled  up,  we  wilt  fay,  that  focket  :  we  will 
fay,  alfo,  that  it  mult  have  been  of  that  fort  of  fubHaDce  which  we  call 
animal  Aibltancc,  as  llelh,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage,  &c.  :  but  that 
it  Ihould  have  been  an  lye,  knowing  as  we  do  what  an  eye  comprehends, 
VIZ.  that  it  Ihould  have  cunfilled,  Grft,  of  a  feries  of  tranfparent  lenfes 
(very  different,  by  the  by,  even  in  their  fubftance,  from  the  opaqile 
materials  of  which  the  reft  of  the  body  is,  in  genera!  at  teaft,  com- 
pofed ;  and  with  which  the  whole  of  its  furface,  this  (ingle  portion 
of  it  excepted,  is  covered)  :  fecondly,  of  a  black  cloth  or  canvafs 
(the  only  membrane  of  the  body  which  is  black)  fpread  out  behind 
thefe  lenfes,  fo  as  to  receive  the  image  formed  by  pencili  of  light  tranf- 
mitted  through  them  ;  and  placed  at  the  precife  geometrical  dillance  at 
which,  and  at  which  alone,  a  diftin^  image  could  be  foruied,  namely,  at 
the  coocourfc  of  the  refraded  rays  ;  thirdly,  of  a  large  nerve  communi- 
cating between  this  membrane  and  the  brain  ;  without  which  the  aflion 
of  light  upon  the  mcmhranc,  however  modified  by  the  organ,  would  be 
loft  to  the  purpofes  of  fenfation.  That  this  fnrtunale  conformation  of 
parts  fhoiild  haveiiecn  the  lot,  not  of  one  individual  out  of  many  thou- 
fand  iiidiviJiials,  like  ihc  great  priae  in  a  lottery,  or  like  fome  fitigular- 
ity  in  nature,  hut  the  happy  chance  of  a  whole  fpecics ;  nor  of  one 
fpecicB  out  of  many  tlioufaiid  fpecies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  of  b)-  fnr  the  greatift  number  of  all  that  exift  i  and  that  under 
varieties,  not  cnfual  or  capricious,  but  bearing  marks  of  being  fuited 
to  their  nfpL.'-^iive  exiL^encies  ;  that  all  this  Ihould  have  taken  place, 
merily  bccaufe  fometiiing  mull  have  occupied  thofe  points  in  every 
animars  forehend  ;  or,  that  this  ftiould  be  thought  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  ihe  ihoit  aiifwer,  *  Lhat  whatever  was  there  mull  have  had  fomc 
form  or  other,'  is  too  abfmd,  to  be  made  more  fo  by  any  argumenta- 
tion. We  ate  not  contented  with  this  infwer,  we  find  no  fatisfaclion 
in  it,  by  hev  of  accounting  for  appearances  of  organization  far  (horc 
of  thofe  of  tlic  t)  e,  fuch  as  we  obfeive  in  foflil  fhells,  petrified  bones, 
or  other  fubftflTiciis  which  bear  the  veftigcs  of  animal  or  vegetable  re- 
crements, but  which,  ciihtr  in  refpeft  of  utility,-or  of  the  fituation  in 
uhicli  thty  are  difcovetcd,  may  feem  accidental  enough.  It  is  no  way 
of  aecimEiiin^  even  for  thefe  things,  to  fay  that  the  Hone,  for  inftance, 
vhich  is  Ihown  to  us,  (fuppofing  thcquellion  to  be  coucemingapetri. 
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fidtion),  mull  have  contained  fome  internal  confonnatioii  or  othei 
Nor  does  it  mend  the  anfwcr  to  add,  with  refpeft  to  the  Gngularitj'  0 
the  confonnation,  that,  after  the  event,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  compute 
what  the  chancei  were  againit  it.  This  is  alwayi  to  be  computed 
when  the  quellion  is,  whether  an  ufeful  or  imitatiTe  conformation  b 
the  produce  of  chance  or  not.  1  delire  no  greater  certainty  in  reafon 
ing,  than  that  by  which  chance  is  excluded  from  the  prefent  difpofitioi 
of  the  natural  world.  Univerfal  experience  \%  againft  it.  Wllat  doe 
chance  ever  do  for  us  }  In  the  human  body,  for  inltance,  chance,  i.  < 
the  operation  of  caufu  without  delign,  may  produce  a  wen,  a  wart, 
mole,  a  pimple,  hut  never  an  eye.  Amongfl:  inanimate  fubftancet, 
clod,  a  pebble,  a  liquid  drop,  might  be ;  but  nrver  was  a  watch,  a  te 
lefcope,  an  organized  body  of  any  kind,  anfwering  a  valuable  purpof 
by  a  complicated  mechanifn,  the  ctfei^  of  chance.  In  no  affignabl 
inftancc  hath  fuch  a  thing  esiiled,  without  intention  fomewhere. 

'  There  \»  another  anfwcr,  which  hai  the  fame  fSt&,  as  the  refolvinf 
of  thingi  into  chance  ;  which  anfwrr  would  perfnade  us  to  belicre 
that  the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  every  other  animal,  ever 
plant,  indeed  every  organized  body  which  we  fee,  arc  only  fo  man; 
out  of  the  polfible  varieties  and  combinations  of  being,  which  the  lapf 
of  infinite  ages  has  brought  into  exiftence  ;  that  the  prefent  world  i 
the  relic  of  that  variety  ;  millionsof  other  bodily  forms  and  other  fpecie 
having  perilhed,  being,  by  the  defeA  of  their  conftitiition,  incapabl 
of  prefervation,  or  of  continuance  by  generation.  Now,  there  is  n< 
foundation  whatever  for  this  conjedure,  in  any  thing  which  we  ob 
feive  iri  the  works  of  nature  !  no  fuch  expeiimcnti  are  going  on  a 
pTcfcat  ;  no  fuch  energy  operates  a«  that  which  is  here  fuppofed,  am 
which  fhould  be  conftantly  pulhing  into  exillence  new  varieties  of  be 
iogt :  nor  arc  there  any  appearances  to  fupport  an  opinion,  that  ever 
podihle  combination  of  vegetable  or  animal  (Impure  has  formerly  beei 
tried.  Midtitudes  of  conformations,  both  of  vegetables  and  animals 
nay  be  conceived  capable  of  existence  and  fuccelTion,  which  yet  d< 
not  exill.  Perhaps,  almoft  as  many  forms  of  plants  might  have  bcei 
found  in  the  fields,  as  figures  of  plants  can  be  delineated  upon  paper 
A  countlefs  variety  of  animala  might  have  exiiled,  which  do  not  exift 
Upon  the  fuppofition  here  Dated,  we  (hould  fee  unicorns  and  mermaids 
fylplis  and  centaurs  ;  the  fancies  of  painters,  and  the  fables  of  poets 
realized  by  examples.  Or,  if  it  be  alleged  that  thefe  may  tranfgref 
the  limits  of  poflible  life  and  propagation,  we  might,  at  leaft,  have  na 
tlons  of  human  beings  wilhout  nails  upon  their  fingers,  with  more  o 
fewer  fingers  and  toes  than  ten  ;  fome  with  one  eye,  others  with  on< 
ear,  with  one  nodrit,  or  without  the  fenfe  of  fmdling  at  all.  All  thefe 
and  a  tboufand  other  imaginable  varieties,  might  live  and  propagate 
We  may  modify  uiy  one  fpccies  many  different  ways,  all  confiftent  witi 
L'fe,  anil  with  the  a£Hons  HccelTBry  to  prefervation,  although  Affordini 
diSfcreat  degree*  of  convcniency  and  enjoyment  to  the  animaL  And  1 
we  carry  thefe  modifications  through  the  different  fpecies  which  ar 
kuoWD  to  fublift)  their  Dunbcr  would  be  incalcniable.     No  reafon  c^i 
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be  giTcn,  why,  if  thcfe  deperdita  erer  ciiftcd,  they  have  now  di&p^ 
pcared.  Yei,  if  all  poffibic  exiilencet  have  been  trie<]>  they  muft  have 
formed  pait  of  the  catalogue.'     P.  65 — 70. 

<  To  the  marlca  of  contrivance  difcoverable  in  animal  bodiea,  and  to 
the  argument  deduced  from  ihem,  in  proof  of  dcGgn,  and  of  a  detign- 
ing  Creator,  this  turn  is  fometimcs  altcraptcd  to  be  given,  viz.  that 
the  part*  were  not  intended  for  the  ufe,  but  that  the  ufe  arofc  out  of 
the  parts.  This  diftiniSion  ii  intelligible.  A  cabinet-maker  rubs  hia 
mahogany  with  fiih  ikin  ;  yet  jt  would  be  too  much  to  affert,  that  the 
Dcin  of  the  dog-Hlh  was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpofe  for  the 
poUlhing  of  wood,  and  tht-  ufe  of  cabinet-maker*.  Therefore  the  dif- 
tindion  ia  intelligible.  But  I  think  that  there  ia  very  little  place  for  it 
in  the  works  of  nature.  When  roundly  atid  generally  affirmed  of  them, 
aa  it  hath  fometiines  been,  it  amounts  to  fuch  another  ftretch  of  afler- 
tion,  as  it  would  be  to  fay,  that  all  the  implements  of  the  cabinet- 
naker't  workfhop,  as  well  as  his  filh  fkin,  were  fiibltancei  accidentally 
configurated,  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  converted  to  bis  ufe  ;  that 
his  adzes.  Taws,  planes,  and  gimlets,  were  not  made,  as  we  fuppofe,  to 
hew,  cut,  fmooth,  (hape  out,  or  bore  wood  with  ;  but  that,  thefe  thinga 
being  made,  no  matter  with  what  defign,  or  whether  with  any,  the 
cabinet-maker  perceived  that  they  were  applicable  to  bit  puqwfc,  and 
turned  tlicm  to  account. 

'  But  again — So  far  as  this  folution  ia  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
tbofe  parts  of  animals,  the  aflton  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  animal,  it  is  fraught  with  ftill  more  evident  abfurdity.  Is 
it  poflible  to  believe,  that  the  eye  was  formed  without  any  regard  to 
viGon  ;  that  it  wai  the  animal  itfelf  which  found  out,  that  though  form- 
ed with  no  fuch  intention,  it  would  ferve  to  fee  with  ;  and  that  the  ufe 
of  the  eye,  as  an  organ  of  fight,  refulted  from  this  difcovery,  and  the 
animal's  application  of  it  ^  The  fame  quellion  may  be  afked  of  the 
ear  ;  the  fame  of  all  the  fenles.  None  of  the  fenfes  fundamentally  de- 
pend upon  the  eleflion  of  the  animal  ;  confcquently,  neither  upon  his 
fagacity  nor  hit  experience.  It  is  the  impreSion  which  objeds  make 
upon  them,  that  conftitutes  their  ufe.  Undir  that  imprelBan  he  Is  paf- 
five.  He  may  bring  object*  to  the  fenfe,  or  within  it*  reach  ;  he  may 
itXedi.  thefe  objcfls  :  but  over  he  impreOion  itfelf  he  has  no  power,  or 
very  little ;  and  that  properly  is  the  fenfe. 

'  Secondly,  There  are  many  parts  of  animal  bodies  which  feem  to 
depend  upon  the  wiU  of  the  animal  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  fenfes 
do,  and  yet,  with  refpcft  to  which,  thia  lolution  is  equally  unfatisfa^o- 
ry.  If  we  apply  the  lolution  to  the  hurnan  body,  for  Jnltance,  it  form* 
itfelf  into  quellions  upon  which  no  reafonabic  mind  can  doubt ;  fucb  a*, 
whether  the  teeth  were  made  exprefaly  for  the  mailicatlon  of  food,  the 
f^et  fur  walking,  the  hands  for  holding  ;  or  whether,  thefc  things  be- 
ing as  they  are,  being  in  faft  in  the  animal'*  poffeflinn,  his  own  inge- 
nuity (aught  him  that  they  were  convertible  to  thefe  purpofe*,  though 
no  fuch  puttjofe*  were  contemplated  in  their  formation  ? 

'All 
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'  All  that  there  tt  at  the  appearance  of  reafon  in  thii  way  of  c 
denng  the  fubjcA  is,  that,  in  fome  cafn,  the  organization  fccms  ti 
terminc  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  ita  choice,  to  a  particular  i 
of  life  }  which,  in  a  cecain  fenfe,  may  be  called  "  the  nfe  arifinj 
of  the  part."  Now,  to  all  the  inftanccs,  in  which  there  is  any  | 
for  this  fiiggeftion,  it  maybe  replied,  that  the  organiiation  deterr 
the  animal  to  habits  beneficial  and  falutary  to  itfelf ;  and  that  ih 
fed  would  not  be  feen  To  regularly  to  follow,  if  the  fereral  orga 
tiom  did  not  bear  a  concerted  and  contrived  relation  to  the  fublli 
by  which  the  animal  was  furrounded.  They  would,  otbcrwife,  b 
pacities  without  objefls  ;  power*  without  employment.  The  web 
determines,  you  fay,  the  duck  to  fwim :  but  what  would  that  avj 
there  were  no  water  to  fwim  in  i  The  ftrong,  hooked  bill,  and  I 
talons,  of  one  fpecies  of  bird,  determine  it  to  prey  upon  animak ; 
fofc,  iinight  biU,  and  weak  claws,  of  another  fpccics,  determine 
pick  up  feeds  :  but  neither  determination  could  take  eSi&  in  provi 
for  the  ruftenance  of  the  birds,  if  animal  bodies  and  vegetable  feed 
not  lie  within  their  reach.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill, 
tongue,  Jnd  claws  of  ibe  woodpecker,  determines  that  bird  to  fi 
for  hi*  food  amongft  the  infeas  lodged  behind  the  bark,  or  in 
wood,  of  decayed-trees  :  but  what  would  this  profit  him,  if  there 
no  trees,  nor  decayed  trees,  no  infe£tf  lodged  under  their  bark,  < 
their  trunk '.  The  probofcis  with  which  the  bee  is  fumilhed,  d 
mines  him  to  feek  for  honey :  but  what  would  that  fignify,  if  fic 
fupplied  none  '.  Faculties,  thrown  down  upoa  animals  at  random, 
without  reference  to  the  objefb  amidft  which  they  are  placed,  v 
not  produce  to  them  the  fervices  and  benelitH  which  we  fee :  si 
there  be  that  reference,  then  there  is  intention. 

'  LalUy,  The  folution  fails  entirely,  when  applied  to  plants, 
parts  of  plants  anfwer  their  ufes,  without  any  concurrence  from  thi 
or  choice  of  the  plant.'     P,  73 — 76. 

Another  great  objef^ion  to  the  popular  argument  froto 
appearances  of  defign,  is  derived  from  the  impeifeftion  of 
man  faculties,  and  the  confequent  impolTibility  of  pcrceivir 
what  manner  intelligsnce  has  been  employed  in  the  won 
ful  works  of  creation.  All  our  ideas  of  intelligence  beinj 
rived  from  llic  confcioufncfs  of  its  exiflence  in  human  < 
tures,  it  is  plain  that  the  analogical  argument  for  its  e 
cnce  in  the  Author  of  the  untverfe  is  more  clofe,  and  more  i 
lidiblc,  when  his  works  bear  fome  obvious  and  undeniable 
logy  to  the  produ£ls  of  owr  power,  indullry,  and  flcill;  whei 
comprehend  the  end,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  the  eiScacy 
adaptation  of  the  means.  For  this  reafon,  Dr  Paley  has,  < 
great  judgment,  felefted  the  mechanical  funfttons  and  coi 
vances  in  organized  bodies,  as  proofs  of  deGgn,  in  preferenc 
thofe  peculiar  and  inexplicable  properties  which  human  art 
neither  bellow  nor  make  ufe  of.  Though  thefe  latter  undo 
edly  prodnce  the  moft  wonderful  cfTefls,  and  afford  to  a  p 
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mind  the  moft  adioirabJe  fpecimens  ai  God's  wifdom  and  good- 
Dcfs,  ftiU  they  arc  undoubtedly  lefs  ferviceaWc  in  the  conteft  with 
atbeifts  ;  they  make  the  analogical  argument  more  loofe  and  re- 
mote, and  give  occafion  to  the  introduction  of  delufive  and  un- 
meaning phrafes.  Ttie  unbeliever  always  finds  his  advantage  in 
referring  to  a  principle,  of  which  it  mufl  be  admitted  that  he 
and  bis  antagonift  are  equally  ignorant,  and  is  enabled  at  leafi 
to  perplex  and  prolong  [he  combat,  by  attributing  the  works  of 
the  Deity  to  a  principle  of  irritability,  or  a  principle  of  aggrtga- 
tioa,  which  he  fancies  can  he  conceived  to  operate  without  tht 
controul  of  iotelligeoce.  To  mecbat:ical  phenomena,  the  fame 
eva&ve  teafoning  cannot  be  applied  :  the  end  to  be  Bccomplifhed 
is  in  thefe  familiar  and  apparent,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
accomplillted  are  diftinftly  perceived  and  comprehended.  If  any 
arrangement  of  matter,  however,  can  give  us  aflurancc  of  the 
agency  of  intelligence,  the  arrangement  of  living  and  organized 
bodies  muA  alTord  that  proof  in  its  fullcfl  perfeflion. 

With  a  view  to  thcfe  obfervations,  the  author  then  proceeds 
to  make  a  minute  furvey  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  in  the 
animal  body,  and  particularly  in  the  human  frame ;  he  goes  over  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  bones,  the  mufclei,  the  hlood-vrjfih, 
inlijliati,  &.C.  and  examines  the  peculiar  llrudure  of  the  differ- 
ent claffes  of  animals,  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  each  to  the  exi- 
gences of  its  refpedive  fituacion.  From  a  detail  of  this  fort,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  make  any  extraAs.  We  feleA  the  fellowing  as  in- 
flances  of  the  reverend  author's  acute  and  vigilant  obfervation. 

*  The  tariety,  quicknefa,  and  precifion,  of  which  mufeular  motiiMt 
K  capable,  are  feen,  I  think,  in  no  pan  fo  remarkably  as  in  the  tongue. 
It  is  worth  any  mati'i  while  to  watch  the  agility  of  his  tongue  j  the 
wonderful  promptitude  with  which  it  eiiecutc»  changes  of  pofitton,  and 
the  pcrfcft  exadneff.  Each  fyllable  of  articnlated  found  requires  for 
its  utterance  a  fpccilic  action  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  parts  adjacent 
to  it.  The  difpoiition  and  configuration  of  the  inouth,  appertaining 
to  erery  letter  and  word,  is  not  only  peculiar,  but,  if  nicely  and  accu- 
rately attended  to,  perceptible  l»  the  fight ;  infomuch  that  curious 
perfons  have  availed  themfelvcE  of  this  circumAaDce  to  teach  the  deaf 
to  fpeak,  and  to  underlland  what  i«  W\A  by  others.  In  the  fame  per- 
fon,  and  after  his  habit  of  fpeaking  k  formed,  one,  and  only  one  pofi- 
tioQ  of  the  parts,  will  produce  a  given  articulate  found  corre^y.  How 
intlantaneonily  are  thefe  pofitionc  aCumed  and  difmifTed !  how  nu- 
merous are  the  permutations,  how  various,  yet  how  infaUible  !  Arbi<  . 
trary  and  antic  variety  is  not  the  thing  we  admire  ;  but  variety  obeying 
a  rule,  conducing  to  an  effeft,  and  commenfurate  with  exigencies  infi- 
nitely direrflfied.  I  believe  aifo  that  the  anatomy  of  the  tongue  corre. 
fponds  tvith  thefe  obferrations  upon  its  aAivity.  The  muroles  of  the 
tongue  are  fo  numerous,  and  fo  implicated  with-  one  another,  that  they 
pannot  be  traced  by  the  nic^ll  dilTcdion ;  nevcrthdcfi,  which  is  a  great 

porfedioQ 
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perfection  of  the  organ,  neither  the  number,  nor  the  complexity,  nor 
T»hat  might  fcem  to  be  the  entanglement  of  its  fibres,  in  anywife  im- 
pedc  its  motion,  or  render  thi:  determination  or  fuccefs  of  its  efforta 
uncertain.'     P.  14J — 3. 

<  Or  let  a  pcrfon  only  obfcrve  his  own  hand  whilft  he  is  writiiigs 
the  number  of  mufcles  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pen  (  how 
the  joint  and  adjofted  operation  of  feveral  tendons  is  concerned  in  cverr 
ftroke,  yet  that  five  hundred  fuch  ftrokei  are  drawn  in  a  minute.  Not 
a  letter  can  be  turned  without  more  than  one  or  two  or  three  tcodi- 
noua  contrafllonF,  definite,  both  m  to  the  choice  of  the  tendon,  and 
as  to  the  fpace  through  which  the  contnClion  movei ;  yet  how  cdf- 
rently  does  the  work  proceed  !  and,  when  we  look  at  it,  how  iaithful 
have  the  mufclcs  been  to  their  duty,  how  true  to  the  order  which  cd- 
deavour  or  habit  hath  inculcated  1  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that* 
whiljt  a  man's  handwriting  is  the  fame,  an  csa^tude  of  oirler  is  pre- 
fcrved,  whether  he  write  well  or  ill.'     P.  147 — 8. 

<  Another  exquifite  ftrufiure,  differing,  indeed,  from  the  four  precc> 
ding  inftances,  in  that  it  does  not  relate  to  the  conveyance  of  fluid*, 
bat  fUU  belonging,  like  thefc  to  the  clafa  of  pipes  or  conduits  of  the 
body,  it  feen  in  the  larynx.  We  all  know,  that  there  go  domi  the 
ihroat  two  pipes,  one  leading  to  the  ftomach,  the  other  to  the  lungs  ; 
the  one  being  the  paflage  for  the  food,  the  other  for  the  breath  and 
voice  :  we  know  alfo,  that  both  thefe  pafTagea  open  into  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  gullet,  necClTarily,  for  the  conveyance  of  food  ;  and 
the  windpipe,  for  fpeech  and  the  modulation  of  found,  not  much  left 
fo ;  therefore,  the  difficulty  wa«,  the  paffages  being  fo  contiguous, 't<» 
prevent  the  food,  efpecially  the  liquids,  which  wc  fwallow  into  the  Ito- 
mach,  from  entering  the.  windpipe,  i.e.  the  road  to  the  lungs;  the 
confequence  of  which  error,  when  it  does  happen,  is  perceived  by  the 
convulfive  throes  that  are  inftantly  produced.  This  bufinefi,  which  i« 
very  nice,  is  managed  in  this  manner. — The  gullet  (the  paHage  fur 
food)  opens  into  the  mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnel,  the 
capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Into  the 
fide  of  this  funnel,  at  the  part  which  lies  the  lowell,  enters  the  wind- 
pipe, by  a  chink  or  flit,  with  a  lid  or  fiap,  hke  a  little  tongue,  accu- 
rately fitted  to  the  orifice.  The  folidi  or  hquids  wliich  we  fwalluw,  pafa 
over  this  lid  or  flap,  as  they  defcend  by  the  funnel  into  the  gullet.  Both 
the  weight  of  the  food,  and  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  concerned  in 
fnrallawing,  contribute  to  keep  the  lid  clofe  down  upon  the  aperture, 
whilft  any  thing  is  pafGng  ;  whereas,  by  means  of  its  natural  cartilagi- 
nous fpring.  It  raifcs  itfelf  a  little,  as  foon  at  the  fuod  is  p a ITed,  thereby 
allowing  a  fnre  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  refpiration  of  air  by  the  lungs. 
And  we  may  here  remark  the  almoft  complete  fucccfs  of  the  expedient, 
viz.  how  fcidom  it  fails  of  jis  purpufe,  compared  vrith  the  number  of 
inllances  in  which  it  fulfils  it.  RefleA  how  frequently  we  fwallow, 
how  cooftaiitly  we  breathe.  In  a  city  feaft,  for  example,  what  deglu* 
tition,  what  anhelation .'  yet  does  this  little  c.irtilagc,  the  epiglottis,  fo 
cfle£iual]y  iotcTpofc  it*  office,  fa  fecurely  guard  the  catrance  of  the 
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windpi'pCi  that,  whflft  morfel  after  morfel)  draught  after  draught,  are 
courfing  one  another  over  it,  an  accident  of  a  crumb  or  a  drop  flipping 
into  this  palTage,  (which  neTerthelefa  muft  be  opened  for  the  breath 
every  fecond  of  time],  excites,  in  the  whole  company,  not  only  alann 
by  its  danger,  but  furprife  by  itt  novelty.  Not  two  gucft>  are  choked 
in  a  century.'     P.  190—191. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  profpfflivt  contri- 
vaucet.  We  give  an  iiiHance  of  the  excellent  ufe  he  makes  of 
this  divifion. 

'  The  eye  ii  of  no  ufe,  at  the  time  when  it  it  formed.  It  ii  an  op- 
tical inftrument  made  in  a  dungeon  ;  conftrufied  for  the  refraAion  of 
Ught  to  a  focui,  and  perfe£l  for  it)  purpofe,  before  a  ray.of  light  hat 
had  acceb  to  it  |  geometrically  adapted  to  the  propertlei  and  aflioa 
of  an  element,  with  which  it  hai  no  communtcation.  It  is  about  in- 
deed to  enter  into  that  communication  :  and  thi*  is  precifety  the  thing 
which  evidence*  intention.  It  \a  provi£ng  for  the  future  in  the  clofeft 
lenfe  which  can  be  given  to  thefe  termi  j  for  it  it  providing  for  a  futirre 
change  3  not  for  the  then  fubfilting  condition  of  the  animal ;  not  for 
any  gradual  progref*  or  advance  in  that  fame  condition  ;  but  for  a  new 
ftatc,  the  confequence  of  a  great  and  fudden  alteration,  which  the  ani- 
mal is  to  undergo  at  it*  birth.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  eye  wai 
formed,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  the  ferica  of  caufes  wai  fixed* 
by  which  the  eye  i»  formed,  without  a  view  to  thi*  change  )  without  a 
profpeS  of  that  condition,  in  which  it*  fabric,  of  do  ufe  at  prefent,  ia 
about  to  be  of  the  greatett  j  without  a  confideration  of  the  qualities  of 
that  element,  hitherto  entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  here- 
after to  hold  fo  intimate  a  relation  ?  A  young  man  makes  a  pair  of 
fpeflacles  for  himfelf  againfl  he  grows  old ;  for  which  fpefiacles  he 
has  no  want  or  ufe  whatever  at  the  time  he  makes  them.  Could  thi'a 
be  done,  without  knowing  and  confidering  the  defeft  of  viCon  to  which 
advanced  age  is  fubjeft  ?  Would  not  the  preclfe  fiutablenefs  of  the  in- 
ftrument to  its  purpofe,  of  the  t^medy  to  the  dcfeA,  of  the  convex 
lens  to  the  flattened  eye,  cllab!i[h  the  certainty  of  the  condufioo,  that 
the  cafe,  afterwards  to  arife,  had  been  confidered  beforehand,  fpecula. 
ted  upon,  provided  for  ?  all  which  arc  cjclufivcly  the  afta  of  a  reafon- 
ing  mind.  The  rye  formed  in  one  ilate,  for  ufe  only  in  another  Hate, 
and  in  a  dilTerent  ftate,  affords  a  proof  no  lef«  clear  of  deftination  to  a 
future  purpofe  ;  and  a  proof  proportion  ably  ilrongcr,  as  the  machinery 
ii  more  complicated,  and  the  adaptation  more  exaA. 

*  What  hat  been  faid  of  the  eye,  holds  equally  true  of  the  lungit 
Compofed  of  air  veffcli,  where  there  is  no  air  ;  elaborately  conllrud- 
ed  for  the  alternate  admiiiion  and  exclufion  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  where, 
no  fuch  fluid  exills  :  this  great  organ,  with  the  whole  apparatm  be- 
longing to  it,  lies  collapfed  in  the  ftctal  thorai ;  yet  in  order  and  in 
readinefs  for  a£iion,  the  hrll  moment  that  the  occaiion  requires  its  fer- 
vice.  This  is  having  a  machine  locked  up  in  (lore  for  future  ufe  ; 
which  iaconteltlhlv  proves,  that  the  cafe  was  expeAed  to  occur,  in 

which 
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tvhich  thii  life  might  be  experienced  :  but  expectation  ta  the  proper  aft 
of  intelligence.  Confidermg  the  ftate  in  whicli  an  ammal  exlds  tefert 
ita  birth,  I  Ihould  look  for  nothing  Icfs  in  ita  body  than  1  fyftem  of 
lunga.  It  is  like  Ending  a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  hottom  of  the  fea  } 
of  oa  fun  of  ufe  in  the  lituation  in  which  they  are  found  ;  formed  for 
an  adion  which  was  itnpalEble  to  be  exerted  ;  holding  do  relation  or 
fitaefs  to  the  element  which  furroutids  them,  but  both  to  another  cle- 
inent  in  another  place.'     P.  Z77 — 279. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tbe  chapter  of  relations,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  congrulty  and  mutual  fubferviencj  of  the  different  piirts 
of  the  fame  animal ;  and  of  the  whole,  to  the  element  and  occu- 
pation to  which  it  is  dellined.  After  this  comes  a  fedioD  entitled 
ccmpmfation.     The  author  explains  it  in  this  manner  : 

'  Compen/atioa  it  a  fpecies  of  relation.  It  it  relation,  when  the  de- 
feBi  of  one  part,  or  of  oae  organ,  are  fupplled  by  the  Urudure  of  an- 
other part,  or  of  another  organ.     Thus, 

*  The  fhort  unbending  neck  of  the  etephaia  is  compenfiled  by  the 
length  and  fleiibility  of  hi«  proiofc'u.  He  could  not  have  reached  the 
ground  without  it  :  or  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  might  have  fed  upon 
the  fruit,  leatet,  or  brauchci  of  treea,  how  waa  he  to  drink  ?  Should 
it  be  aiked.  Why  ia  the  elephant's  neck  fo  Jhort  I  it  may  be  anrwcred. 
That  the  weight  of  a  head  fo  heavy  could  not  have  been  fupported  at 
the  end  of  a  longer  lever.  To  a  form,  therefore,  in  fome  refpcfls  ne- 
ccflary,  but  in  fome  refpeAs  alfo  inadequate  to  the  occafions  of  the  ani- 
mal, B  fuppleroent  ii  added,  which  esa^Iy  makei  up  the  deficiency  un- 
der which  he  laboured. 

*  If  il  be  fuggefied,  tliat  this  probofcis  may  have  been  produced  in 
a  long  courfe  of  generations,  by  the  couflant  endeavour  of  the  elephant 
to  thruft  out  hii  nofe,  (which  is  the  general  hypothefia  by  which  it  ha* 
lately  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  Ibrms  of  animated  nature),  I 
would  afl<,  how  was  the  animal  to  fubrill  in  the  mean  time,  during 
the  procefa,  until  thia  prolongation  of  fnout  were  completed  :  What 
was  to  become  of  the  individual,  whilft  tbe  fpecies  was  perfe^ng  ?' 
P.  298 — igg. 

There  is  an  interefting  chapter  upon  tnfiinQ,  in  which  the  au- 
thor very  fuccefsfully  confutes  the  opinion  of  thofe  philofophers, 
who  refer  all  the  aftions  of  animals  to  a  volition  excited  by  a 
prefent  objcft  ;  and  continues  his  examination  of  the  ftrufture  of 
inft3s  and  plants.  There  is  a  Ihort  chapter  upon  the  elements,  and 
A  long  one  upon  n/?ro »omj',  which  the  author  introduces  with  the 
following  judicious  remarks,  which  may  ferve  to  point  out  the 
fuperiority  which  his  fyftematic  argument  pofleQes  over  the  pious 
learning  of  his  predecclVors. 

'  My  opinion  of  aftronomy  has  always  been,  that  it  ii  not  the  beft 
medium  through  which  to  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator  ; 
but  that,  this  being  proved,  it  fhows,  beyond  all  other  fcienccs,  the 

magnificence 
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magnificence  of  his  openitiona.  The  raiiid  which  i«  once  convinced,  ft 
raife*  to  fublimcr  ticwb  of  the  Dirty,  than  any  other  fubje£t  affords  ; 
but  is  not  fo  well  adapted,  as  fome  other  fubje^s  are,  to  the  purpofe  of 
irgument.  We  are  deftitutc  of  the  means  of  examining  the  conlUtu- 
tion  of  the  hejTcrly  bodies.  The  wry  fimpbcity  of  their  appeannce 
is  againft  them.  We  fee  nothing  but  bright  points,  luminous  circle^f 
or  the  phafes  of  fpherei  reflefting  the  light  which  falls  upon  thein. 
Now,  we  deduce  delign  from  relation,  aptitude,  and  correfpondence  of 
fartt.  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  eomplixilj  is  neeefiary  to  render  a 
fubje£t  fit  for  this-rpecies  of  argument.  But  the  hearenly  bodies  do 
not,  except  perhaps  in  the  inliance  of  Saturn's  nag,  prclent  themfdvet 
to  our  obfervation  as  compounded  of  parts  at  all.  Tliis,  which  nay  be 
a  perfe^ion  iu  them,  is  a  dtfadvantage  to  us,  as  inquirers  after  their 
nature.     They  do  not  come  within  our  mechanics. 

*  And  what  we  fay  of  their  forms,  ii  true  of  their  ko/iihw.  Their  mo- 
tions are  carried  on  without  any  fenCble  intermediate  apparatus  ;  wbcie- 
by  we  are  cut  off  from  one  principal  ground  of  argumentation  and  ana- 
logy. We  have  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  them  ;  no  invention, 
no  difcoTcry,  no  operation  or  refourcc  of  art,  which,  in  this  refped, 
refembles  them.  Eren  thofe  things  which  are  made  to  imitate  and  re- 
|>refent  them,  fuch  as  orreries,  planetaria,  celeitial  globes,  &c.  bear  no 
affinity  to  them,  in  the  caufe  and  principle  by  which  their  mociona  are 
aduated.'    P.  iw^— no. 

The  next  chapter,  which  wc  confider  as  the  moll  important  of 
the  whole  work,  is  rather  unfortunately  entitled,  '  of  the  Ptrfona- 
lity  of  the  Deity.'  Its  objef):  is  to  prove,  that  the  caufe  of  all 
things  13  not  a  general  and  incomprehentlble  eflcnce,  efficacy  or 
principle,  but  a  real  deGgning  agent,  having  an  exiflence  inde- 
pendent of  the  beings  in  which  the  marks  of  delign  have  been 
eftabliQied.  In  this  view,  he  Rrft  endeavours  to  fliow,  that  the 
aniver£e  itjelf  cannot  be  the  Deity,  becaufe,  in  ii3  conftitiitidn, 
it  teftifies  a  contrivance ;  and  this  neceflarily  implies  ^pre-exifling 
contriver  :  the  fame  argument  evinces,  that  the  prefent  arrange- 
joent  of  things  could  not  have  been  eternal.  The  learned  author 
"  then  obferves,  that  atheiftical  rcafoners  frequently  endeavour  to 
impofe  upon  their  antagoniils,  by  a  repetition  of  mere  names,  in- 
ftead  of  argument  or  conjeaure  ;  as,  when  they  refer  the  order 
of  organiwd  bodies  to  '  a  law,'  or  affert  thai  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe  may  be  explained  from  '  the  mechanifm  of  its 
parts.  A  lavi  prcfuppofes  an  agent ;  for  it  is  only  the  mode  ac- 
cording to  wliidi  an  agent  proceeds  ;  ar.d  mechanifm  can  produce 
nothing,  unlefs  there  be  a  poiver  to  wtiofe  operations  it  is  fub- 
fervient.  The  fame  ccnfure  is  palled  upon  thofe  who  would  fub- 
llitme  fuch  words  as  '  priuciple,  procefs,  or  generation,'  for  a 
real  explanation  of  the  caufe  of  any  exifting  phenomena.  The 
'  internal  moulds,  by  which  Buffon  keeps  his  organic  particles    ' 

from 
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from  running  into  new  combinations,  meet  with  no  better  tre: 
ment ;  and  '  the  appetencies*  of  Dt  Darwin  are  explained  a: 
^lirpofed  of  in  this  manner— 

*  Pieces  of  foft,  duAile  matter,  being  endued  with  propcnliti 
or  appetencies  for  particular  a£iiona,  would,  by  continual  endeavoui 
carried  on  through  a  long  fcries  of  genetationi,  work  themrelvet  gi 
dually  into  fuitable  forms  ;  and  at  length  acquire,  though  perha 
by  obfcure  and  aloiofl  imperceptible  improve  me  ni«,  an  organizatii 
fitted  to  the  adion  which  their  refpefliTe  propenfilies  led  them  to  e 
crt.  A  piece  of  animated  matter,  for  example,  that  was  endued  wi 
a  propcnfity  to  Jy,  though  ever  fo  fhapelefs,  though  no  other,  v 
will  fuppofe,  than  a  round  ball  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a  courfe  1 
ag»,   if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred  millions  < 

Jeara  (for  our  theoriils,  having  eternity  to  difpofe  of,  are  nev. 
paring  10  timcl,  acquire  toingi.  The  fame  tendency  to  loco-m< 
tion  in  an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  aoimatcd  lump  which  migl 
happen  to  he  furrounded  by  water,  would  cod  in  the  produdion  1 
_fimt  s  in  a  living  fuhltance,  conBoed  to  the  folid  earth,  would  pi 
out  it^t  and  feet ;  or,  if  it  took  a  difFereot  turn,  would  break  tl 
body  into  ringleta,  and  conclude  by  (raviftng  upon  the  ground 
•    P-+63-4- 

*  The  fcheme  under  coofideration  is  open  to  the  fame  objedion  wit 
other  conjeflures  of  a  limilar  tendency,  via.  a  total  dcfed  of  evidenci 
No  changes,  like  thofc  which  the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been  ol 
ferved.  All  the  changes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  might  have  bee 
cffeiled  by  tbefc  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true  ;  yet  not  an  ej 
ample,  nor  the  pretence  of  an  example,  ia  offered  of  a  Tingle  chang 
being  known  to  have  taken  place.  Nur  is  the  order  of  geneiation  ob( 
dient  to  the  principle  upun  which  this  theory  is  built.  The  mamro: 
of  the  male  have  not  vanilhed  by  inufitation  ',  Mrc  turlorum,  per  mub 
/mtu/a,  Judtarum  fropagim  dttfi  fnpuliunt.  It  is  eafy  to  fay,  and  i 
has  been  bid,  that  the  alterative  prucela  is  too  flow  to  be  perceived 
that  it  has  been  carried  or  through  traAa  of  immcarurable  time 
and  that  the  prefent  order  of  things  is  the  refult  of  a  gradation,  0 
which  no  human  record  can  trace  the  ltep*>  It  is  eafy  to  fay  this 
and  yet  it  is  flill  true,  that  the  hypothcGs  remaiai  deftitute  of  evidence. 

•'-.I'!'-  ,.        , 

The  analogies  upon  which  it  has  beea  fuppoited,  are  laid  to  b 

the  following.  Ttie  bunch  of  the  camel  produced,  in  pruceb  o 
lime,  by  carrying  burdens ;  the  naked  thighs  of  tbe  crane,  beron 
llorlc,  &£.  occafioued  by  tbcLr  ancient  pradicc  of  wading  ia  tb 
water ;  and  the  pouCh  of  tite  pelican  diftended,  by  the  efforts  u 
many  generations,  to  cranTa  large  quantity  of  fith  into  the  mouth 
On  ihii  ilatement,  Dr  Paley  reinftrks,  in  the  firft  place, 

'  Tint  ihe  inftances  themfelvn  are  unau^entkated  by  teftimony 
and,  in  theory,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  them.  Open  to  great  objcAions 
J  of  camels  without  bunches,  or  with  bunches  left  thai 
U  thof 
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thore  Trith  which  thty  are  at  prereat  nfuaUy  formed  \  A  bunch,  not 
unlike  the  camels,  ia  found-  between  the  Ihouldera  of  the  buffalo  ;  of 
the  origin  of  which,  it  is  Impollible  to  give  the  account  which  in  here 
given.  In  the  fecond  example;  Whyfliould  the  application  of  water, 
which  appears  to  promote  and  thicken  the  growth  of  feathers  upon  the 
bodies  and  breads  of  geefe  and  fwans,  and  other  water -fowls,  have  di- 
vefli-d  of  this  covering  the  thighs  of  cranes  ?  The  third  inftance,  which 
appears  to  me  as  plaufible  as  307  that  can  be  produced,  has  this  againtl 
it,  that  it  is  a  fjnt^ularity  rcftri^ed  to  the  fpecies  ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
its  commencement  in  the  caufe  and  manner  which  have  been  affigned, 
the  like  conformation  might  be  eipcAcd  to  tak^lace  in  other  birda 
which  feed  upon  Hlh.  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  pelican  alone 
was  the  inventrels,  and  het  defcendancs  the  only  inhenton,  of  thii  cu- 
rious refource  ? 

<  But  it  is  the  lefs  necelTary  to  contraveit  the  inftancei  themfelves, 
as  it  is  a  (liaintng  of  analogy  beyond  all  limits  of  reafon  and  credibility, 
to  a(Tert  that  birds,  and  besAs,  and  fi(h,  with  all  their  variety  and 
complexity  of  organization,  have  been  brought  into  their  forms,  and 
dillinguiihed  into  their  fevera!  kinds  and  natures,  by  the  fame  procefs 
(e?enjf  that  jKocefs  could  be  dcmontlrated,  or  had  ever  been  aAually 
noticed  as  might  feem  to  ferve  for  the  gradual  generation  of  a  camcl't 
bunch,  or  a  pelican's  pouch. 

*  The  folution,  when  applied  to  the  worts  of  nature  generally,  i* 
cootradified  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
others.  The  Hg^minU  or  ftriflures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied  down 
at  the  angles  of  the  Joints,  conld,  by  no  polSbility,  be  formed  by  the 
motion  or  excrcifc  of  the  tendons  themfelvea ;  by  an  appetency  exci- 
ting ihefe  parts  tnto  aAion ;  or  by  any  tendency  ariling  therefrom. 
The  tendency  ia  all  the  other  way  ;  the  conatus  in  condant  oppolition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  cafe  at  all,  but  the  rcverfe. 
The  valmt  aU6  in  the  blood-veffels  could  never  be  formed  in  the  man- 
ner which  our  thcorift  propofea:  The  blood,  in  its  right  and  natural 
courfe,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them  ;  when  obftruAed  or  refluent, 
it  has  the  contrary.  Thefe  parts  could  not  grow  out  of  their  ufc, 
though  they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

'  The  /enfri  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  recei- 
ving the  explanation  of  iheir  origin  which  this  theory  affordi.  Inclu- 
ding under  the  word  *  fenfe'  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we  have 
no  account  of  cither.  How  will  our  philofopher  get  a  vi/ion,  or  make . 
an  eye  ?  How  Ihould  the  blind  animal  aff^efl  fight,  of  which  blind  ani- 
mals, we  know,  have  neither  conception  nor  defire?  AfieAing  it,  by  what 
operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  fee,  could  it  fo  determiae 
the  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eycf  Or,  fop- 
pofe  the  eye  formed,  would  the  perceptiAi  follow  ?  The  lame  of  the 
other  fenfes.  And  this  objedion  holds  its  force,  afcribe  what  you  will 
to  (he  hand  of  time,  to  the  power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  flow  to  be 
obfcrved  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  comparifun  which  he  is  able 
to  make  of  pait  things  with  the  prefent ;  concede  what  you  pleafe  to  thefe 

arbitrvy 
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arbitrary  and  onittcRed  fuppofiiioeii  hoV  will  they  help  you  i  H 
i(  no  ioceptioD.  No  lawi,  do  courfci  no  power*  of  nature  which  \ 
vail  ai  prcfcDt,  tinr  aay  analoKOOt  lo  theft,  could  give  cornmeDcem 
to  a  new  feDfe.  And  it  it  in  vaia  to  iaqnire,  how  that  might  ptoc< 
which  could  Dcver  begin. 

'  I  think  the  fcnlra  to  be  the  moft  inconGfteDt  with  the  hypoth 
before  ui,  of  any  part  of  the  aoimal  frjinie.  But  other  pini  are  ft: 
cieotly  fo.  The  folutioa  doci  not  apply  to  the  parta  of  animalt,  wh 
have  little  in  them  of  motion.  If  we  could  fuppofe  joiiiti  and  luuf 
to  be  graduilly  fortned  by  afiioD  and  exeTcife,  what  adion  or  exer< 
conid  furm  a  fkuU,  or  fill  it  with  braina  {  No  effort  of  the  anii 
could  determine  the  clothing  of  ill  ikio.  What  conatui  could  | 
prickin  to  the  porcupine  or  hedgehog  ;  or  to  the  (heep  ita  Seece  ? 

*  Id  [be  laft  place,  What  do  thcle  apftetenciea  meaOi  when  appi 
to  plant!  M  am  not  able  to  give  a  figniBcatioQ  to  the  term,  wh 
cau  be  tranaferrtd  from  aniiDali  to  plaota,  or  which  is  comnoD 
both.  Yet  a  do  left  fucceftful  organization  i*  found  in  plant),  t1 
what  oblaini  in  animals,     A  folutiun  it  wanted  for  onet  aa  well  at 

*  Upon  the  whole,  after  all  the  (Inigglei  of  a  reliiAant  philofop 
the  ncctfTary  refort  is  to  a  Deity.  The  Marks  of  dtfigit  are  too  Art 
to  be  got  over.  Dcfign  miifl  hare  had  a  deligner.  That  defigocr  a 
harr  been  a  perfon.      I'hat  perfon  is  God.'      P.  469.  to  473. 

With  tbefc  obfervations  the  learned  author  concludes  bia  e 
dence  of  the  exifttace  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  and  proceeds, 
the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book,  to  inquire  into  the  attribt 
which  natural  religion  authorife»  us  to  afcribe  to  him.  Ot 
natural  attributes,  he  obferves,  that  though  their  drditiary  nar 
imply  an  nbfolute  infinity  in  the  qualities  they  defcribe,  we  me 
ly  mean  that  they  exift  in  a  degree  beyond  all  comparifon  gre 
er  than  we  experience  in  ourfelves,  and  in  a  degree  to  which 
are  not  authoril'ed  to  alEgn  any  limits  whatfoever.  The  umtj 
the  Deit/  he  conceives  to  be  fuiliciently  ellablilhed  by  the  u 
formity  of  plan  that  is  obfervable  in  the  univcrfe. 

The  goadne/i  of  the  Deity  forms,  the  fubjeft  of  the  laA  chapt 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  refted  upon  thcfe  two  propofitions :  fi 
That  in  a  vail  plurality  of  inftances,  in  which  contrivance  is  p 
ceived,  the  defign  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial ;  and,  feconc 
That  the  Deity  has  fuperadded  fUafmrt  to  animal  fenfations, 
yond  what  is  ncceffary  for  any  other  parpofe  j  ot  when  the  p 
pofe,  fo  far  as  it  was  neceflary,  might  have  been  afieded  by 
operation  of  pain.  In  the  iUuftraiion  of  tbefe  portions  wc  n: 
_ytth  a  great  number  of  very  acute  and  judicious  rernarks, 
with  many  treats  of  the  author's  fimplieity  and  beoevolenct 
charader.  The  language,  alfo,  is  more  animated  through 
this  difcufSon,  than  im  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  For  the 
iftc^pe  of  evil  in  the  creation  of  a  Being  whoCe  power  and  b< 
U  z  vole 
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Tolence  are  nnUinited,  it  is  not  nfy  to  account  (atiafadoril^r  • 
snd  though  mao^  confolatory  and  profound  obfervstions  are 
made  upon  it  in  this  chapter  by  Dr  1^7,  we  do  not  think  that 
this  great  problem  has  yet  received  a  complete  folution.  With- 
out entering  at  all  into  the  general  argument,  we  maj  merely 
obfcrve  that  the  learned  author  has  founded  his  reafoning  for 
the  abfalute  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  upon  the  marks  of  ben^ceat 
contrivance,  in  a  ^riat  plurality  of  infiancii ;  and  that  he  con- 
cludes the  argument  with  obCervii^,  that  '  what  is  benevolence 
xt  all,  muil  in  him  be  infiMte  benevolence  by  reaCon  of  the  infi- 
nite, that  is  to  fay,  the  incalculably  great  number  of  objeds  up- 
on which  it  is  exercifed.*  Now,  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  very 
dangerous  manner  of  reafoning,  fince  the  infinite  maltvohnct  of 
the  Ceity  might  be  inferred,  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  incal- 
culably great  number  of  beings  who  are  occafionaJly  fubjefted  to 
fuffering. — The  condufion  of  the  whole  work  confifls  of  a  {hort 
and  pious  expolition  of  the  important  benefits  and  comforts  that 
may  be  derived  from  an  habitual  conGderatlon  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  ^cilities  which  are  a^rded 
by  a  firm  belief  in  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  both  £01:  the  re- 
ception and  the  confirmatioa  of  our  &ith  in  revelation. 

As  a  colledion  o£  ftriking  £ad:s  and  powerful  argaments  for 
the  exiftence  of  a  wife  and  bencBcent  Creator,  this  pnUicatioa 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a  very  favourable  reception.  The  talk, 
perhaps^  Was  not  very  difficult,  and  the  materials  were  certainly 
abundant :  but  the  very  ezteot  of  the  fubjeA  might  have  per- 
plexed an  ordinary  reafoner  y  and  the  want  of  method  .and  fe- 
ledion  in  farmer  compilations  had  adually  ruidered  a  great 
part  of  them  imfcrviceable.  Dr  Palcy's  chief  excelleDce  confifts 
in  the  judicious  difpofition  of  his  fiorccs,  and  the  Ikill  and  con- 
fidence with  which  he  has  extended  his  array  to  every  point 
'  which  atheifm  had  a&^ed  to  menace.  The  champions  of  na- 
tural theology  never  had  any  reaToo,  indeed,  to  doubt  of  the 
fufficiency  of  their  force  ;  but  it  may  be  queftimed  if  they  ever 
kOew  fo  well,  before,  by  what  precife  movements  they  might  fe- 
cure  the  difcomfiture  of  their  aflailants.  If  we  were  inclmed  to 
point  out  any  defers  io  a  performance  which  has  gratified  us  fo 
much,  both  in  its  plan  sod  its  execution,  we  would  obferve,  that 
the  mttafhyfieal  objections  of  the  atheiitical  philofophers  are  not 
perhaps  fufficiently  weighed  and  refuted  :  it  is  probable  that  this 
Was  thought  lefs  ncceilary  in  a  work  intended  for  general  perufal; 
but  as  this  treatife  is  announced  as  the  completion  of  a  general 
fyllem  in  Ethics  and  Theology,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  left  any  plaulible  objection  unanfwered. 

The  jdiyiiolDgy,  in  fo  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  is  estr^ely 
throughout ;  sod  it  waa  not  without  furprife  that  we 
found 
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found  the  reverend  autbor  To  ftccuntely  and  familiarly  aequi 
ed  with  the  moft  recent  difcoverics  in  fcience  and  improvem 
in  art.  Ta  every  well  contlituted  mind,  it  muft  be  a  pies 
snd  animating  fpedaclc,  to  fee  that  vigorous  underAanding, 
had  been  trained  and  excrcifed  in  other  Hudies,  taming,  a 
advanced  period  of  life,  towards  thefe  refearches  that  were 
celTary  to  complete  his  fpeculations,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  weigl 
years  and  infirmities,  purfuing  with  unbroken  ardour  that  d 
of  informaiioR,  for  che  waAt  of  which  he  might  fo  well  have  ! 
forgiven. 

The  language  of  this  book  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
dignity  or~  elegance.  Perfpkuity  and  concifenefa  feem  to  I 
been  the  only  accomplilhments  of  ftyle  which  the  author 
aisbitious  of  acquiring ;  and  to  thefc  his  praife  muft  be  cotfi 
Xhcre  is  a  grot  carelei&ers  of  comipolltion  throughout  the  w 
volume,  and  a  colloquial  homclincfs  of  didion,  upon  fome  o 
fions,  that  docs  not  feem  altogether  fnitable,  either  to  the  gra 
of  the  fubjed,  or  the  dignity  of  the  writer. 
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THE  city  of  Peter  the  Great  owes  much  to  art,  and  lilt 
nature.  That  prince,  in  order  to  render  his  fubjeAs  a  ( 
mercial  nation,  transferred  the  Imperial  reiidencc  from  the 
nial  climate,  fertile  territory,  and  central  fituation  of  Mofcov 
the  fwampi  aixd  moraJTes  of  Ingria.  An  unexampled  cxpe 
tare  of  money  and  labour  has  confined  the  Neva  \yithiD  1 
hanks,  in  fome  places  faced  with  granite ;  Aaguant  lakes  1 
been  converted  into  ufeful  canals ;  fuperb  palaces  have  ufui 
the  place  of  the  Flnnilh  huts ;  and  where  the  reeds  and  bulru 
duftered  in  the  marflies,  the  Dutch  garden  now  difplays  its  c 
ped  hedges,  figured  yews,  and  infipid  regularity ;  whilft  ex] 
uve  bot-houfes  pout  forth  the  moft  delicate  productions  of 
pical  climates. 

Few  capitals  of  Europe  can  boafi  of  a  greater  Dumber  of  n 
nificent  manfions ;  the  different  royal  rehdences  are  diftinguii 
from  the  refl,  by  the  tafle  difplayed  in  their  conllruCtion, 
by  the  variety  of  their  ftyles  and  decorations.  On  a  marble 
lace,  reared  for  the  accommodation  of  Gregory  Orlof,  '  the  1 
prefs,'  &ys  our  author,  '  had  the  confidence  to  caufe  this 
fcriptioD  to  be  cat— From  grateful  friind/bip.^  Should  ourrt 
crs  be  at  a  lofs  to  reconcile  this  remark  with  the  ftylc  of  the 
dication,  let  them  recoiled,  that,  ere  the  book  had  alTumcc 
prcfcQt  form,  Catharine  the  Second  was  no  more. 
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*  We  liicnild  probablj  come  oearcfi  to  the  tntth,  if  we  admit 
tbe  prefent  (1800)  popolanoa  of  St  Peieribarg  at  ajo.oco  per- 
fbos.  This  refidcnce,'  for  MoCcow  is  AHl  cotrndered  as  ttie  me- 
tropolis), '  cnoCequentljr,  bj  the  amount  of  its  popolatian,  bcdds 
tbe  fizth  rank  among  the  capital  cities  of  Europe  ;  fmrr^  in  this 
rcfped,  Oie  Hands  tmly  bdow  ConftantiDople,  Londra,  Pars, 
Naples,  and  Vienna.'  Does  Profeflbr  Stoiih  mean  hj  this  ar- 
nnffcment  to  rcprefeni  the  popnlatioa  of  ConftantiBo|de  as  fa- 
penor  to  that  of  London  ?  '  Next  to  Vimna  comes  Amfteidam, 
which,  according  to  Rcflel  and  others,  contains  abont  aia,ooa 
inbabitants  ;  then  follow,  in  proportioa  to  ibc  greatncfs  of  their 
population,  Roaie,  Venice,  Beiiin,  Madrid,  and  Li&cxi.'  Of  the 
popnlalion  alBgned  to  St  peteribnrg  19,000  are  foreigners,  and 
of  ibcfe  I7,caa  are  Germans  :  the  annual  mortalitj  is  ftated  fo 
low  as  18  in  icoo.  A  hundred  marriages  are  compmcd  to  pro- 
duce in  Pcteribarg  408  cbildreo,  and  one  is  anoually  hom  for 
every  31  perfoni.  In  tbe  lall  calculation,  Profefior  Stoicb  *p^ 
pears  to  have  overlooked  an  oWervation,  which  rrfolts  from  his 
own  fiatemenr,  and  greatly  enhances  the  acknowledged  fertility  of 
tbe  Rufliaii  ftrmales.  By  the  ccnfus  of  1 789,  the  number  of  males 
was  double  that  of  females ;  and  wc  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  proportion  has  been  changed  finee.  The  fame  circam- 
flance  ceitainlydoesnoioccnr  in  any  other  capital  of  Europe;  and 
fince  the  number  of  births,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population, 
correfponds  with  that  obferved  elfewhere,  it  wonid  follow,  that 
the  Rudian  females  are  vaftly  more  pro'iEc  than  their  neighbours. 

With  regard  to  the  Qtuatioo  of  the  lower  clalTes,  feme  incon- 
liflency  is  precepiible  in  our  author's  account.  At  one  time,  he 
commiferates  their  citcomflancei,  without  fpecifyirg  the  caufes 
of  their  mifery :  at  another  be  rcprefents  them  as  the  moft  in- 
genious, mod  induftrious,  mcrrieft,  and  richeft  of  plebeian  citi- 
zens, fince  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
daily  wages  amount  to  half  a  crown,  whilft  the  ucceflaries  of  a 
Huflian  labourer  may  be  procured  for  threepence.  The  women, 
even  of  the  lowed  condition,  ufe  rouge  ;  a  faft,  not  very  recon- 
cileable  wiib  the  beauty  of  their  natural  complexions,  praifed  by 
Mr  Storch- 

Amongft  tbe  middle  ranks,  a  taile  for  dillipation  and  convi- 
viality is  the  moft  prominent  charafteriftic.  Commerce  has 
wrought  her  ufual  cnchaDtment,  in  rendering  articles  of  luxury, 
articles  of  neceffity  ;  and  enhancing  the  pric?  of  both,  by  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  fpecie,  and  by  introducing  a  flyle  of-profu- 
fion  incompatible  with  economy.  Hofpilalicy  is  entirely  a  Ruf- 
fian virtue  ;  but  its  effefts  are  confined  to  thofe  who  can  afford 
lo  keep  a  carriage,  and  to  loofe  their  money  at  cards-  Even  a 
philcfopher,  if  he  would  philofophizc  in  good  company,  muft,  ac 

PeieiJburg, 
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Peterfburg,  take  care  frequently  tia  recruit  his  card-puife, 
not  to  difcover  too  much  penetration  as  to  the  caufes  of  hi 
fuccefs.  Eight  hundred  pounds  a-year  is  the  fmalleff  fun 
which  B  family  of  the  flighteft  preienfions  to  gentility  can 
fupported.  High  birth  is  here  in  no  eftination  ;  a  liberal  fcaJ 
expence  is  eflcntial  to  admittance  into  genteel  circles  ;  and  r 
derived  from  ftation  finds  univerfally  a  willing  homage.  1 
refpeft  for  ofliciBl  Aalion,  and  indifference  for  noble  birth, 
pears  a  paradox  to  Profeflor  Slon:h.  Montcfquieu,  howe 
would  eafily  refolTe  it  by  the  principles  of  defpotic  govemiiM 
where  all  dignities  emanate  from,  and  revert  to  the  Sovere 
Clubs,  where  perfgns  of  both  fexes  alTemble  to  dinner,  are  ^ 
generally  reforted  to  ;  people  of  the  higheft  rank  there  mil 
with  traders  and  artiians ;  and  the  refult  has  been,  an  nnivi 
refinem(...t  of  manners,  and  much  polilfaed  urbanity. 

The  higheft  ciais  are  ufnally  pofleffed  of  fortunes  which  w( 
be  conlidered  as  princely  in  other  countries.  Their  domeftics  • 
fill  of  boors  from  their  own  eflates,  and  fometimes  amoun 
federal  hundreds.  The  fame  magnificence  pervades  the  wi 
eflabliOiment,  and  their  tables  difplay  the  produdions  of  ei 
climate.  The  public  and  charitable  inftitutions  we  deem  it 
perfluous  to  particularize,  becaufe  they  are  not  now  defcribet 
the  firft  time  ;  and  the  municipal  conftitution  of  Peterftiurg  wi 
afford  little  amufement. 

Profeflor  Storcb  has  drawn  his  pifturc  with  great  diflindi 
in  lively  colours,  and  we  prefume  with  an  accuracy  proportii 
to  his  long  re&dence.  His  readers  will  find  nothing  wantin 
complete  their  idea  of  this  luxurious  capital,  though  they 
fcmetimea  complain  of  prolixity,  and  fometimes  of  rcpetitio 


AkT.  V.  Tbi  D'roina  Cmnudia  of  DmUc  Alishuri :  Confiflin 
the  Inferno — Purgatorio — and  Paiadifo.  Tranflated  into  En 
verfe,  with  preliminary  cfTays,  note*,  and  ill  ufl  rat  ion  a.  By  the 
verend  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  [he  Right  Ilonou 
ihe  Lord  Vifcount  Charle»ille.  3  vol.  8vo.  London ;  Ca 
junior  and  Difies.     tSoz. 

THE  rude  poetry  of  early  ages  poffefles  fome  high  exceller 
which  can  never  be  attained  to  an  eqnal  degree  in  the  1 
poliOied  ftatc  of  the  art.  That  energy  and  fimplicity,  whicl 
then  its  charade riAics,  are  apt  to  be  weakened  and  efface 
men  advance  in  the  refinements  of  fociety,  and  in  the  arts  of 
portion.  True  genius,  indeed,  will  always  be  diftinguifhi 
vigour  and  animation  ;  and  good  tafte  will,  in  every  age,  1 
Ahe  glare  of  artificial  ornament.     Bnt  what  poet,  iludioully 
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poliiig  in  his  clofet,  can  hope  to  traosfufe  into  a  fubjed,  which 
perhaps,  for  Che  fiilt  time,  has  ptcfented  iifelf  to  bit  fancy,  that 
keeDnefs  and  natural  exprclGon  which  mufi  diflinguilh  the  fongs 
of  thofc  bards  who,  in  a  circle  of  broth er.warriors,  break  out 
into  enthufiailic  delcriptions  of  the  battles  and  deaths  of  heroes, 
Tvhich  they  maj  either  themfelves  have  witoelTed,  or  majr  recol- 
left  from  the  talcs  of  ibeir  fathers  ? 

A  great  part  of  the  beautj  of  fnch  compoiitions  perifbes,  no 
doubt,  with  the  occalioDs  which  produced  them  ;  and  the  eztn- 
vagaace  and  barbarity  with  which  they  are  conamonly  much 
de&ced,  render  them,  upon  the  whole,  unpleafant  to  a  polite 
reader.  But  the  early  hiftory  of  poetry  abounds  (like  all  other 
early  hiflories)  with  miracles  :  and,  from  the  darknefs-of  a  rude 
age,  poets  have  been  known  to  burfl  forth,  who,  while  they  re- 
tained thepeculiar  advantages  of  the  period  which  produced  them, 
have  at  the  fame  time  anticipated  all  the  refinements  which  theii 
ajrt  was  afterwards  to  receive. 

Homer  will  occur  to  every  one  as  the  moft  confpicnous  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  J  and  it  is  furely  very  remarkable,  that  the  old- 
eft  poet  %vith  whom  wc  are  acquainted  fhould  ftill  be  by  far  the 
moft  accompliihed.  AJev)  of  his  fuccdTors  may  have  excelled 
liim  in  certain  qualifications  ;  but  he  has  beauties  which  have 
never  been  equalled  ;  and  be  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  rank 
fecond  even  in  thofe  points  in  which  he  may  be  admitted  to  have 
a  fuperior.  Without  a  rival  in  ardour,  vivacity,  and  eloquence, 
he  is  infarior  only  to  Shakefpeare  in  extenllve  obfervation,  maf- 
tery  over  the  palTiiins,  abundant  fancy,  and  vigorous  exprcllian  : 
Milton  alone  furpalTes  him  in  loftinefs  of  thought,  and  Virgil  in 
majelly. 

It  is  not,  perhaps.  To  generally  undcrAood,  that  a  fimilar  phe- 
nomenon d'lUnguillied  the  revival  of  letters.  The  rude  romancers 
of  the  dark  ages  poSetled,  in  fome  mcafure,  the  fame  poetical 
advantages  that  belonged  to  the  original  inventors  of  antiquity. 
It  was  indeed  impofTible  but  that,  in  their  produflions,  the  fliat. 
tered  veftiges  of  a  more  poliflied  age  fhould  fometimes  pufli  out 
from  the  barbarous  fimplicity  of  their  own.  I'he  contrail  may 
occalionally  have  a  good  eSefl ;  as  we  are  intei'efted  when  we 
meet  with  the  huts  of  ihepherds  among  the  remains  of  palaces 
and  temples  :  but  this  can  be  the  cafe  only  when  the  combination 
appears  to  be  natural  and  accidental.  We  (bould  be  ofiended, 
were  the  {bepherds  to  remove  the  mouldering  ruins  from  their 
original  poCtion,  and  place  them  in  fantaftic  Ibapcs  about  their 
own  paltry  hovels,  llius,  the  fimplicity  of  the  romancers,  and 
of  many  of  the  earlier  poets  of  modern  Europe,  is  defaced  with 
fcrapa  of  learning,  and  tinnatuial  pedantry.  That  a  great  and 
atcomplilhed  poet  fliould  arife  in  this  ftate  of  the  an,  is  jcrhapa. 
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CTcn  more  wonderful,  tliaa  tbe  occurrence  of  fuch  sn  event  at 
the  fi(lt  dawn  of  letters.  It  is  eafier  to  conceive  that  3  world 
replete  with  harmony  and  .beauty  lliould  fpring  out  of  nothing, 
at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  than  that  it  Ihould  be  moulded 
out  of  a  jarring;  chaos  of  hot  and  cold,  moili  and  dry.  The 
mautle  of  poetry  oii);ht  drop  from  heaven  on  the  Ihoulders  of 
Homer ;  but  we  do  not  well  comprehend  what  kinci  of  forcery 
was  employed  to  raife  from  the  ioferoal  regions  the  dark  but 
powerful  fpirit  of  Dante. 

With  a  genius  perfeftly  original,  and  ftrongly  tinflured  with 
the  venerable  iiraplicity  of  ancient  times,  this  great  poet  poiTeiTes 
a  degree  of  polilh  and  elegsDcc  which  might  have  done  honour  to 
a  more  advanced  period.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  ftudied 
with  fo  much  attention  the  corred  model  of  his  mafter  Virgil. 
The  Grecian  fun  of  poetry  had  ttt  upon  the  polar  night  of  thofe 
sgesj  and  it  is  an  eminent  proof  of  Dante's  judgment,  that 
he  preferred  the  borrowed  beams  of  this  pure  luminary-  to  the 
other  more  native  but  fmaller  fires  that  fparkled  in  the  Latin 
Jky.  Yet  he  has  fufiered  no  trammels  to  be  put  on  the  vigour 
and  boldnefs  of  his  own  conceptions.  Harmonious,  yet  homely; 
concife,  yet  clear ;  he  has  little  vivacity,  but  is  feldom  tedious. 
Conducing  his  readers  through  fcenes  the  moil  horrible,  or  the 
moll  eicalted,  he  is  conftantly  in  poOelTion  of  himfelf ;  and  can 
defcribe  the  pains  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven  with  little  more 
emotion  than  that  with  which  at  other  times  he  enters  into  fcho- 
laftic  reafonings.  Afettled  gravity  pervades  all  his  poem :  he  writes 
like  a  man  employed  in  a  ferions  buiinefs :  and  notions  and  images, 
which  would  tranfport  the  generality  of  poets  beyond  them- 
felves,  Teem  to  pafs  through  his  mind  like  the  common  objeds 
of  his  thoughts. 

When  we  found  that  Dante  bad  met  with  a  traollator,  we 
opened  the  volumes  with  very  humble  expectations,  and  with  a 
difpoGtion  for  much  indulgence.  Our  expefUtions,  however, 
have  been  fomewhat  exceeded.  Mr  Boyd  has  an  eqnable  eafy 
flyle  of  versification,  commonly  fomewhat  dull,  but  always  flu- 
ent. He  exprelTes,  in  general  very  correctly,  the  meaning  of 
his  original ;  but  he  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  tiling  obfcure 
phrafes  which  fomettmes  make  that  meaning  not  very  perceptible. 
Dante,  for  inllance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  fays,  very 
fimply,  •  But  that  I  may  treat  of  the  good  which  I  found  in  this 
valley,  I  will  mention  the  other  things  which  I  met  with  there.' 
Mr  Boyd  tranflatcs  thefe  words  in  the  following  unacconnubla 
joaatxt: 

<  Yet  tell,  0  Mufe  !  what  inlelleaual  ftore, 
I  glean'd  along  the  foh'tary  Ihorc ; 
And  ling  in  louder  ftraim  the  hfav'aly  freigbt' 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appeara  to  us,  that  Mr  Boj4 
has  done  as  much  for  Dante,  as  can  well  be  done  in  Englilli 
rhyme  ;  and  is  juftly  entitled  to  praife  for  the  diligence  and  per- 
feverance  with  which  he  has  executed  his  laborious  talk.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  a  profe  tranllation  would  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  genius  and  manner  of  this  poet,  than  any  tnetrical 
one.  M'Pherfon's  Homer  indeed  is  very  heavy,  becaufe  BomcF 
i<<  a  diffufe  writer,  and  is  languid  without  the  help  of  verfifica- 
tion.  Dante  is  remarkably  concife.  and  never  ufcs  one  word 
more  than  is  abfolutcly  neceflary.  There  is  a  naked  fevere  kind 
of  poetry,  to  which  verfe  Teems  no  very  neceflary  appendage. 
The  poetry  of  the  Scriptures  would  lofe  much  of  its  f^3  if  it 
were  done  into  metre,  as  is  evident  from  the  verfions  of  the  pfalms 
in  common  ufe.  But  as  we  fcarcely  expcSt  that  any  ooe  will 
fet  about  this  tafk,  though  a  much  ea&cr  one  than  that  which 
Mr  Boyd  has  accompHflicd,  we  recommend  his  tranflation  of 
Dante  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  dilTertalions  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  feveral  poems 
might  have  been  omitted,  without  much  detriment  to  the  work. 
As  a  fpecimen  of  the  tranllation,  we  fubjotn  the  following  psflages, 
jeleded  from  each  of  the  three  poems. 

I. 
<*  Tire'  me  ihe  ntvAj-iami^dfer  tverfieH, 
In  eeafelefi  Jhoalt ,  to  Patit'i  eteraai/eat ; 

Tiro'  me  thij  march,  and  join  lie  toriur'J  eremr, 
7he  mighty  gutpb  ^»ded  Jttfitt  tnadi  i 
Unbounded  Povi'r  the  Jlrang  fouadalum  laid, 
^ndLove,  bj  Wifdsm  led,  the  hmUt  drei„. 
II. 
"  Lmtg  ere  the  infant  viorld  aro/e  to  Ughl, 
I  found  a  being  in  the  womb  of  night, 

Eldtfi  of  all— but  ihingi  that  ever  lafi  ! — 

And  I  for  ever  lafi!- Ye  hciri  of  Nell, 

Here  md  at  onee  your  ling' ring  hope  fartviell. 
And  mourn  the  moment  of  reptnianee  fafi  !'* 
III. 
'  This  falutatlon  fad  mine  eyes  amazM, 
As  on  the  dark  Plutoniak  arch  I  g»M, 

In  dark  and  dreadful  charaftert  pourtny'd. 
"  How  dire  the  menace  of  the  Stvgiak  fcroU  !" 
^Vith  derp  concern  I  cried:  The  Mahtuan  fonl. 
With  friendly  words,  my  (inking  fpiritt  ftajr'd— 
IV. 
'*  Let  no  unmanly  thought  the  place  profane  t 
The  fat^  hour  commands  you  to  rcftraio 
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The  {ickly  foDcies  bred  by  wayward  fear) 
This  is  the  fccne  I  promia'd  to  unfold : 
The  regiong  of  Eternal  Wrath  behold  ! 
Nor  tremble  to  fuTrey  her  tenors  near ! 
V. 
"  Here  thofe,  tn  fearch  of  Blifs  who  madly  ftray'd 
From  Reafon'*  path,  by  Paffioa'i  lure  bctray'di 
Lament  the  fad  refuh  i"  then  dawn  the  ftecp 
With  new-born  hope  hii  mate  the  Mantuan  led. 
Where  wide  before  my  wond'ring  eyei  were  fpread 
The  boirid  fccrett  of  the  bouadlcfs  deep, 
VI. 
'  Thence,  Oh  \  what  weiUngi  from  the  abje£l  tbrong 
Arottod  the  flarlefa  Iky  inceffant  rung  } 

The  (hott,  (hrill  fhrielc,  and  lonr  refounding  groan, 
The  (biclc  Tub,  panting  through  the  cbecrlcfs  air. 
The  lamentable  ftraio  of  fad  Defpair, 

And  filafphemy,  with  fierce  relentlefa  tone. 
VII. 
<  Vt^eying  around,  the  full,  iofemal  choir. 
Barbarian  tongues,  and  platntl,  and  words  of  ire, 

(With  oft'  between,  the  harfh-infiifled  blow),     ^ 
In  lond  difcordance  from  the  tribes  forlorn 
TumultuouB  rofe,  as  in  a  whirlwind  home. 
With  esecraiioni  miii'd,  and  mumiurs  low. 

Jnfirno—the  nlrmee  into  Hell :  Canto  3.  vol.  i.  p.  109-1 1 1. 


"  Say,  thou  that  droop'ft  beyond  the  facrcd  flood) 
The  Holy  Virgin  thua  her  theme  purTu'd, 

But  with  a  foUmn  brow,  and  piercing  tone, 
"  Have  I  fpohe  truth  *  the  fanAion  of  thy  Toicc 
Muft  dear  my  charge,  and  vindicate  the  Skies  ; 
Thy  innocence,  or  guilt,  muft  now  be  (howD." 
II.  \ 

'  My  faculties  I  felt  fo  much  confui'd. 
My  organs  falteHd,  as  to  fpeech  difus'd. 

Tho'  oft  I  try'd  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  t 
A  while  fhe  ftood  ;  then,  with  indignant  look. 
She  cry'd,  "  You  ba*e  not  drunk  of  Lethe's  brook, 
YourMern'ry  yet  difpUyi  your  deeds  at  large." 

in. 

*  Slow  from  my  lips  the  fad  confelfion  flow'd,  ' 

More  to  the  £yc  than  Ear  their  moremeats  Jhow'd 

My 
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Akt.  VI.     Jil/an/Q,  King  of  CqfiiU.     A  Tragedy,  in  fite  aai. 
By  M.  G.  Lewi*.     Price  ai.  6d. 

ALroMSO,  king  of  Caftile,  had,  manj  years  previous  to  the 
fuppofed  epoch  of  the  play,  left  his  miaifter  and  geoeral, 
Oifino,  to  perilb  \a  prifon,  from  a  falfe  accuf^on  of  treafon. 
Ciefario,  fon  to  Oriino  (who  by  accident  had'tiberUed  Amel- 
rofa,  daughter  of  Alfonfo,  from  the  Moors,  and  who  is  mar- 
ried to  her,  unknown  to  the  father)  becomes  a  great  favourite 
vith  the  King,  and  avaOs  himfelf  of  the  command  of  the  armies 
with  which  he  is  intrufled,  to  gratify  his  revenge  for  his  father's 
misfortunes,  to  forward  his  own  ambitious  views,  and  to  lay  a 
plot  by  which  he  may  deprive  Alfonfo  of  his  throne  and  his  life. 
Marquis  Guzman,  poifoned  by  his  wife  Ottilia  ia  love  with 
Czfario,  coaEeiTes  to  the  King  that  the  papers  upon  which  the 
fnfpicion  of  Or&no's  guilt  was  founded,  Wre  forged  by  him : 
and  the  King,  learning  from  his  daughter  Amelrofa  that  Orfino 
is  ftill  alive,  repairs  to  his  retreat  in  the  foreft,  is  received  with 
the  moH  implacable  hauteur  and  refentmeot,  and  in  vain  im~ 
plores  forgivcnefa  of  his  injured  minilter.  To  the  fame  foreft, 
Cecfario,  informed  of  the  exiAence  of  his  father,  repairs ;  and 
reveals  his  intended  plot  againll  the  King.  Orfino,  convinced  of 
Alfonfo's  goodaefs  to  ^is  fubjefts,  though  incapable  of  forgi- 
ving him  for  his  unintentional  injuries  to  himfelf,  in  vain  dilTuades 
his  fon  from  the  confpiracy  ;  and  at  lall,  ignorant  of  their  mar- 
riage, acquaints  Amelrofa  with  the  plot  formed  by  her  hufband 
againft  her  father.  Amelrofa,  already  poifoned  by  Ottilia,  in 
vain  attempts  to  prevent  Cxlario  from  blowing  up  a  mine  laid 
under  the  royal  palace  ;  information  of  which  Qie  had  received 
from  Ottilia;  ftabbed  by  Ccerario  to  a\'otd  her  importunity.  In 
the  mean  time  the  King  had  been  removed  from  the  palace  by 
OHino,  to  his  ancient  retreat  in  the  foreft ;  the  people  rile  againft 
the  ufurper  Caefario ;  a  battle  takes  place ;  Or&no  ftabs  his  own 
fon,  at  the  moment  the  King  is  in  his  fon's  power  ;  falls  down 
from  the  wounds  he  has  received  in  battle,  and  dies  in  the  ufual 
dramatic  ftyle,  repeating  twenty-two  hexameter  verfcs.  Mr 
I^ewis  fays  in  his  preface, 

<  To  the  alTcrtion,  tliac  my  Play  iijh^d,  I  have  nothing  to  objed  : 
if  it  be  round  To,  even  let  it  To  be  faid  :  but  if  (ai  wai  moO.  fjlfify  af- 
ferted  of  Adelmoni)  any  anonymoui  writer  (hould  advance  that  this 
Tnigcdy  ii  immoral,  I  expeft  him  to  prove  his  affertioo  by  quoting  the 
objedionablc  palligra.     Thii  I  demand  as  an  a&  of  jn^ice. 

We  confels  ourfelves  to  have  been  highly  delighted  with  thefe 
fymptoms  of  returning,  or  perhaps  nafcent  parity  in  the  mind 
of  Mr  Lewis ;  a  dejiglit  fomcwhat  impaired,  to  be  fure,  at  the 

opening 
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opening  of  the  pUj,  by  the  fbllowing  explanatioQ  which  0 
gives  of  her  earlj  rifing. 

'  ACT  I.    SC£KE  I — The  paUce-garden — DayJtreat 
*  Ottilia  tntin  in  a  aigbi-Jrefi  i  her  hatrjiavt  SJhnaJled, 
*  OTTiL.  Dews  of  the  room,  defcead  !  Breathe,  fumraer  -galfs. 
My  flulhed  checks  woo  ye  !  Play,  fwcet  wantoag,  play 
'Mid  my  loofe  trcITes,  fan  my  panting  breaft, 
Quench  ray  blood'i  burning  fever  ! — Vain,  rain  prayer 
Not  Winter,  thron'd  'raidft  Alpine  fnowi,  whofc  vill 
Can  with  one  breath,  one  touch,  congeal  whole  realras, 
And  blaneh  whole  feas :  not  that  fi°nd'i  fclf  could  caff 
This  heart,  this  gulph  of  flames,  this  purple  kingdam. 
Where  pallion  nHes  and  ragcG !' 
Ottilia  at  lafl  becomes  quite  furious,  from  the  conviflion 
Csefario    has  been  fleeping  with  a  fecond  lady,  called  £A 
whereas,  he  has  really  been  fleeplng  with  a  third  Isdy,  c 
Amelrofa.     Pafiing  acrofs  the  llage,  this  gallatit  gentleman  1 
ui  opportunity  of  mcntiaaing  to  the  audience,  that  he  hxs 
palfing  his  time  very  agreeably,  meets  Ottilia,  quarrels,  mal 
up :  and  fo  end  the  firfl  two  or  three  fceaes. 

Mr  Lewis  will  excufe  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  in  comn 
ing  on  a  few  palTages  in  his  play,  which  appear  to  us  r 
eiceptionalile.     The  only  information  which  Caefario,  iraag: 
his  father  to  have  been  dead  for  many  years,  receives  o 
exiftence,  is  in  the  following  {hort  fpeedi  of  Melchtor : 
*  MELCH.  The  Count  San  Lttcir,  long  thought  dead,  but  far'd. 
It  Teems,  by  Amelrofa's  care. — Time  prefTet— 
I  mull  away  :  farcwelL' 
To  this  laconic,  but  important  information,  C»fario  roak 
reply  ;  but  merely  delires  Melchior  to  meet  him  at  one  o'c 
under  the  Royal  Tower,  and  for  fotne  other  putpofes. 

In  the  few  cafes  which  have  fallen  under  our  obfervatio; 
fathers  reflored  to  life  after  a  fuppofed  death  of  twenty  y 
the  parties  concerned  have,  on  the  tirll  information,  appeal 
little  furprtfed,  and  generally  alked  a  few  queftions  j  thoug 
do  not  go  the  length  of  faying  it  is  natural  fo  to  do.  This 
Cxrario  (whofe  love  of  his  father  is  a  principal  caufc  of  his 
fpiracy  a^ainfl:  the  King)  hcjjlns  criticiGng  the  old  warrior, 
his  lirft  feeing  him  again,  much  as  a  virtuofo  would  critici) 
ancient  Aatue  that  wanted  an  arm  or  a  leg, 

*  0\UV0  enleri  fnm  the  cave. 
'  CxsAtio.  Now  by  my  life 

^  noble  ruin!' 
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Amelrofs,  who  imagiDcs  ber  father  to  have  banidied  her  from 
his  prefence  for  tvtr,  in  the  iirlt  tranfports  of  joj  for  pardon,  ob- 
tained by  eamell  interceflioD,  thus  exclaims  : 

■  Lnfl  thf  doTci,  dear  Veaut, 
Thit  I  miy  rcDd'hem  where  Caefaiio  ^avj*  : 
And  while  he  fmootha  their  filver  win^,  sad  giru  them 
For  drink  the  honef  of  his  lips,  I'll  bid  them 
Om  in  hit  ear,  his  Ameltola'i  happy  1' 
What  judge  of  human  feelings  doe>  not  recognife,  in  thefe 
imagci  of  filvet  wings,  doves,  and  honejr,  the  genuine  language 
of  the  pafBons  "i 

If  Mf  Lewis  b  really  in  eameft  in  pointing  out  the  coincidence 
between  his  own  dramatic  fentimenta,  and  the  gofpel  of  St 
Matthew,  fuch  a  reference  (wide  as  we  know  this  allcrtion  to  be) 
evinces  a  want  of  judgment,  of  which  we  did  not  think  him 
capable.  If  it  proceeded  from  irreligious  levity,  we  pity  the  man 
who  has  bad  cafte  enough  not  to  prefer  honefl  dulnefs  to  fuch 
paltry  celebrity. 

We  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  Mr  Lewis,  if  Alfonfo,  confidenng 
the  great  interefl  he  has  in  the  deciGon,  might  not  interfere  a 
little  in  the  long  argument  carried  on  between  Csfario  and  Or- 
fino,  upon  the  propriety  of  putting  him  to  death.  To  have  ex- 
preOed  anydecilive  opinion  upon  the  fubjed,  might  perhaps  have 
been  incorreft ;  but  a  few  gentle  hints  as  to  that  lide  of  the  queftion 
to  which  he  leaned,  might  be  &irly  allowed  to  be  no  very  unnatural 
incident. 

^is  tragedy  delights  in  explofiont.  Alfonfo*a  empire  is  de> 
ftrojftd  by  a  blaft.  of  gunpowder,  and  reftored.by  a  clap  of  thunder. 
After  the  death  of  Otefario,  and  a  Ihort  exhortation  to  that  pur. 
pofe  by  Odino,  all  the  confpirators  fall  down  in  a  thunder-clap, 
aflc  pardon  of  the  King,  and  arc  forgiven.  This  mixture  of  phy- 
fical  and  moral  power  is  beautiful !  How  intereding  a  water- 
fpout  would  appear  among  Mr  Lewis's  Kings  and  Q_iieens  !  We 
anxiouily  look  forward,  19  his  next  tragedy,  to  a  Tall  of  Ihow 
three  or  four  feet  deep  :  or  expcA  that  the  plot  Ihall  gradually 
unfold  itfelf  by  means  of  a  general  thaw. 

All  is  not  fo  bad  in  this  play.  There  is  foroe  flrong  painting, 
which  Ihows,  every  now  and  then,  the  hand  of  a  mailer.  The 
agitation  whJcb  CEefario  exhibits,  upon  his  litll  joining  the  con- 
fpirators in  the  cave,  previous  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mide, 
and  immediately  after  Aabbing  Ottilia,  is  very  fine. 

'  Casario. 
*  Aye,  (hout,  fliout. 
And  kneeling  greet  your  blood- anointed  king, 
Thii  ftccl  hii  fceptie  !  Tremble,  dwatfg  iit  guih. 
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ivoiild  be  imrearonable  to  exad  the  fame  escelkoce  of  ezecution, 
or  extent  of  views,  from  the  firft  compiler  of  the  rude  mate- 
rials, as  we  cxpeft  from  an  author  who  may  avail  himfelf  of 
all  the  faults  nuii  excellencies  of  a  long  traio  of  perfons  who 
have  preceiV-d  liim-  Many  allowances  arc  therefore  to  be  made 
for  t!ie  hiftory  of  the  period  mclucled  in  the  work  before  us; 
and  we  have  oo  heOtac!on  in  faying,  that  the  fidelity  and  indullry 
wiih  w1.ic!i  it  has  been  executed  entitle  it  to  the  atcentiou  of  the 

Mr  Adolplius,  in  his  preface,  ftates  the  views  and  fentiinents 
vrith  which  he  has  compored  this  work.  The  praife  of  diligence 
and  impartiality  is  that  to  which  he  chiefly  afpircs.  He  declares, 
that  he  is  rot  of  opinion  that  the  views  of  different  adminillr^ 
tioas  have  been  direftcd  to  deftroy  the  liberty  or  conflitutioa  of 
the  country ;  that  he  will  endeavour  to  refcue  fome  confptcuous 
charades  s  from  calumnies,  which  have  obtained  fome  credit 
with  the  public  from  frequent  repetition  ;  and  he  exprefies  a 
hope,  that  a  warm  attachment  to  the  conflitution,  which  has 
ever  been  pref.nt  to  his  mind,  has  not  betrayed  him  into  any 
indi^cenC  viok'nce  againA.  thofe  whom  he  has  conlidered  as  its 
allailants.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  preface,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  find  a  confiderable  bias  in  favour  of  the  meafures  pur- 
fued  by  the  fuccelfive  adtainlflrarions  during  the  period  to  which 
this  work  extends.  Though  there  are  certainly  fome  palTages 
which  are  not  free  from  this  charge,  we  mull  at  the  fame  time 
give  our  author  the  praife  of  perfeft  impartiality,  as  far  as  we 
could  difcover,  in  narrating  events,  and  felcding  information. 
Careful  references  are  made  to  the  authorities  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds i  arid  where  the  fads  are  related  oh  the  authority  of  private 
information,  the  reader  is  informed  of  that  circumltance.  We 
ihould  hardly  have  thought  it  nece0a.ry  to  take  particular  notice 
of  this,  had  we  not  fecn  inftitnces  of  perfons  pretending  to  write 
hitlories,  who  difctaim  all  reference  to  authorities,  and  feem  to 
think  themfelves  entitled  to  compofe  hiHories,  like  epic  poems, 
by  infpiration,  und  mere  force  of  genius.  Some  of  thefe  writers 
have  even  had  the  effrontery  to  a0nme  a  tone  of  indignation, 
and  complain,  that  after  the  profound  iovefligations  they  aHurc 
their  readers  they  have  made,  any  perfon  mould  prefumc  to 
quelllon  their  aflerticHi?.  In  writers  of  that  defcription,  we  have 
found  fuch  grofs  mifreprefentBtioDS  and  falfehoods.  Hated  as  fafts, 
that  the  mofl  charitable  conclufion  feems  to  be,  that  they  have  ne- 
ver confulted  the  authentic  fources  of  information ;  as,  if  they  have 
done  fo,  they  are  certainly  guilty  of  a  greater  fault  than  ignorance 
and  prcfumption.  Whatever  temporary  reputation  they  may  ac- 
quire, by  weaving  together  a  tifiiie  of  party-pamphlets,  it  cannot  btf' 
of  long  duration.    They  can  be  of  no  afliitance  to  future  inquirers, 

who» 
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who,  thoagfa  they  maj  be  defirous  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
ftatcments  of  parties,  will  not  take  them  at  fecond  hand.  The 
partial  accounts  of  a  Burnet,  a  North,  or  a  Ludlow,  are  ufeful 
to  thofe  who  wifh  to  form  an  eflimate  of  the  times  ;  but  the 
fcnrrility  of  a  compiler  mull  always  be  unworthy  of  attention. 
After  fubmitting  to  the  difagreeble  drudgery  of  perufing  fome 
other  accounts  of  the  fame  period,  we  were  ftill  more  ftrongly 
impreffed  with  the  general  fpitit  of  candour  and  fidelity  which 
prevails  in  this  work. 

To  the  introdudion  of  fafts,  upon  the  authority  of  private  in- 
formation, we  do  not  objed,  where  that  is  pointed  out  to  the 
reader,  as  iu  the  prcfent  work.  It  is,  however,  a  fource  of  inform- 
ation which  we  think  ourfelves  entitled  to  regard  with  diftruft. 
Few  perfons  can  make  communications  of  any  value,  who  have 
not  had  fach  a  fliare  in  the  tranfadions  as  will  difpofe  them  to 
be  extremely  partial ;  they  incur  no  pcrfonal  refponfibiKty  to  the 
pubKc  ;  and  the  reader,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  perfons  concern* 
cd,  is  unable  to  cftimate,  as  he  might  otherwife  do,  the  influ- 
ence which  party  connexions,  or  other  caufes,  may  have  had  on 
their  ftatements.  Even  the  author  who  is  in  poflcffion  of  thefe 
circumflances,  wiH  not  always  fubjeft  information,  which  he 
moil  receive  with  a  certain  degree  of  prcpoffcffion,  (fometime* 
perhaps  increafcd  by  the  influence  of  fup^rior  birth  or  ftation), 
to  the  fame  fcrutiny  which  he  extends  to  intormat  on  which  he 
colleds  without  incurring  any  obligation.  Th.  i\^  i5r  perhaps  lefa 
reafon  for  the  caution  we  have  given,  as  ic  may  be  expelled,  that 
anj  defe£ls  which  exift  in  thefe  parts  of  the  work,  will  provoke 
difcuflion,  and  eventually  add  to  the  (lock  of  public  information* 
The  paflages  of  this  defcriptiony  which  will  probably  be  moil  in« 
terelling  to  our  readers,  rdate  to  Lord  Bute^s  admiaiilratioo. 

The  following  anecdote,  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  peace^ 
which  is  calculated  to  coavey  a  higher  idea  of  his  Lofdfliip's  ta^ 
lents  than  has  been  generally  adopted,  is  ftated  on  the  authority 
of  private  information. 

'  The  importance  of  the  acquifitioiu  made  by  the  En^Iiih  Eaft 
Indk  Compiay  were  M\j  appreciated  by  the  Muiifter,  and  he  was 
propetly  tenacious  of  their  interefts.  At  an  early  period  of  the  ne« 
gotiation,  he  applied  to  the  Court  of  Diredlors  for  toftrudtioos  in  fet- 
tUn^  the  affairB  of  India  •.  Before  the  Court  ^avc  the  required  deter* 
mi  oat  ion,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  Hgaed  the  preliminariei;  and  an  article 
CCTQtained  in  them  relative  to  the  Camattc,  appearing  to  Lord  Bate 
fubfcrfive  of  the  benetits  to  be  expected  from  the  fucceflea  of  the 
Bricifh  arma»  he  iounediately  infbxmed  the  Duke  it  waa  iaadmiffible. 
"  Worn  out,''  he  faid,  *^  as  we  are,  and  loaded  with  debt,  we  muft 
howcfcr  continue  the  war,  if  that  article  is  not  altered."     Thi§  refo* 

X  3  lute 
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lute  remondrance  had  the  defired  cfTefl :  the  treaty  wu  revired,  ■nd 
rcnrlrred  agreeable  to  the  Eaft  ladia  Company  *.'     Vol,  i.  p.  149. 

Our  author  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  what  wc 
always  underflood  to  be  the  ftqte  of  the  fad.  The  blunder  ia 
the  preliminaries  was  difcovcrcd  at  Paris  by  Mr  Pinto,  a  Portu- 
gueze  Jew,  author  of  a  celebrated  treatife  on  circulation  and 
credit.  He  communicated  it  to  the  Knglilh  ambaiTador,  and  af- 
terwards received  a  peiifion  of  jcol.  a  year  from  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  for  ihe  important  fervice  he  had  done  them  f.  Lord 
Bute  does  not  appear  entitled  to  any  farther  praife  than  that  of 
fupporting  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (who  is  faid  to  have  aded  witb 
laudable  zeal  and  fpirit)  with  all  the  ftately  and  meafured  dignity 
of  minillerlal  language. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  firft  volume,  we  have  a  correfpond- 
ence  which  pafled  between  Lord  Bute  and  Bubb  Dodington  (af- 
terwards Lord  Melcombe).  The  charader  and  intrigues  of  the 
latter  are  pretty  well  known,  from  the  publication  of  his  diary.  , 
He  apj.ears  to  have  been  one  of  I,ord  Bute's  principal  advifers^ 
though  he  feldom  goes  farther  than  hinting  his  opinion,  and  even, 
then  qualifies  it,  if  different  from  Lord  Bute's,  with  the  molt 
ample  apoloj^y.  In  one  of  his  letters,  after  Hating  with  due  be- 
iitation  fome  doubts  as  to  the  pr^riety  of  continuing  the  war 
on  the  fame  footing,  in  cafe  he  had  gona  too  far,  he  adds  the 
following  declarattDD : 

'  As  ynii  approve  of  the  w»r,  in  whu  manner  foeKT  yon  carry  it 
on,  1  Oiall  ncTR-  fay  one  ward  more  igainft  it,  public  or  pri«ate,  but 
will  fupport  it  whenever  I  am  called  on,  as  well  at  my  diHancc  from 
Ihc  fc.ne  of  bufiners  will  allow  me.  I  to!H  you  I  would  do  fa  (after 
having  told  you  my  opinon),  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  com. 
mtnd  me  10  be  your  frieud.  Indeed,  my  deaf  Lord,  I  with  and  mean 
to  fer*e  you,  and  am  fure,  I  will  never  dilTerve  you,  which  ii,  I  fear,  a> 
fir  at  roy  poor  abilitiri  are  likely  to  i;o.  1  am  glad  the  King  has 
given  the  feilii ;  and,  aa  you  approve  of  it,  I  fuppofe  they  are  well  dif- 
pofed  of.'     Vol.  i.  p.  {50< 

However  amiable  this  fyftem  of  paffive  obedience  might  be  :n 
the  eyes  of  the  Premier,  it  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with, 
a  very  troublefome  importunity  in  making  requefts,  which  occa- 
sionally obfcured  its  merits.  Lord  Melcombe  even  went  the  length 
of  writing  a  letter  of  remonftrance  to  Lord  Bute  (which  is  not 
publilhed)  :  and  we  have  the  following  fragment  of  a  homily  in 
praife  of  himfelf,  which  Lord  Bute  compofed  on  the  occaTion. 


•   From  private  information.     Aathor, 

-|-  Preface  to  ■  tranflation  oF  Pinio  on  CircuUtJon  and  Credit,  bjp 
the  Reverend  S.  Biggi.     London,  1774. 
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■m  ■frvd,  not  otAj  of  ralUag  myfelfi  bat  o£  lanJving  1117  Royil  MiC- 
t«  ia  my  ruin.— It  it  time  for  me  to  retire  •  '."     Vol.  i.  p.  116, 

Whatever  doabt  mmy  lUll  remain  as  to  the  immediate  caiif«3 
of  Lord  Bute's  departure  trom  office,  thr  general  features  of  his 
character  ought  now  to  be  pretty  well  known.  Pofleffed  of  ta- 
lents and  scquifitioDS  which  might  have  made'  a  refpeCtafale  ap- 
pearance in  an  inferior  fituation,  an  uncommon  {bare  of  pride 
and  prefumption,  united  to  good  intentions,  made  him  d'pire 
to  the  glory  of  being  a  great  and  virtuous  minifler  :  and,  that  no 
perfon  might  Ihare  his  renown,  he  wifely  determined  to  keep 
thofe  at  a  diflance,  whofe  reputation  might  come  in  compe- 
tition with  his  own.  On  thefe  principles,  infiead  of  availing 
himfelf  of  the  advice  and  alTiKance  of  men  of  talents  and  in- 
tegrity, nothing  but  the  mofl  implicit  fubmiflion  could  make 
any  imprelEon  upou  him.  It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  he 
Iiad  brought  himfelf  into  a  fituation  in  which  no  man  would 
aft  in  fupport  of  his  meafures,  but  thofe  wito  were  either  io 
devoid  of  talents,  as  not  to  fee  the  defe3s  of  liis  adminillra- 
tion,  or  fo  pliable  and  deititute  of  principle,  as  to  be  indiHerent 
about  tbem.  Men  of  a  different  ftamp,  who  were  attached  to 
the  Sovereign,  might  conceive  it  their  duty  to  acqutefce,  but* 
they  could  never  be  expected  to  make  any  exertions.  In  one 
part  of  the  letter  quoted,  there  feems  to  be  fomc  inaccuracy. 
The  Chief  Juftice,  whom.  Lord  Bute  fays,  •  /  my/ff/  brought  in- 
to  office,'  was  appointed  in  the  year  1756,  four  years  before 
the  late  King's  death,  when,  it  Is  believed.  Lord  Bute  had  not 
influence  enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  an  escife- officer. 
He  could  not  be  the  perfon  meant ;  and  though  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fay  what  is  the  nature  of  the  miftake,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Lord  Bute  might  talk  of  the  Chancellor  in  that  man- 
ner, as  Dudington  i-  details  a  cMiverfation,  in  which  Lord  Bute 
fays,  that  Henly  owed  his  being  made  Chancellor,  from  Keeper, 
entirely  to  him  i  and  his  worthy  confident  advifes  him  to  keep 
his  letter  and  others  *  proptrly  labeiled  aoA  tied  up,'  iax  the  tn- 
gratitadt  of  mankind  might  make  it  necdTary  to  preferve  them. 
Though  our  author  is  inclined  to  place  Lord  Bute's  chprafler.in 
a  higher  point  of  view  than  we  are  difpofed  to  do,  he  is  by  no 
meauJ  blind  lo  his  defers.     He  obferves, 

*  £veo  itie  virtue!  of  Lord  Bute  were  nut  calculaCtd  to  infure  re- 
rp(A,  or  conciliate  affeflioti.  It  is  ftid  of  him,  "  No  in«n  could  com- 
plain, during  hitadminiftratton,  of  ■  prom ifc  broken,  or  of  hope*  given, 
and  not  fulbllcd.    No  inferior  perfon,  in  anj  deptitmeot  where  he  had 


*  From  piivate  inrormitioD.     Author, 
\  DodingiOB'i  pia7,  p.  i^jB. 
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der  might  have  been  refonned,  their  wealth  diminilhed,  their  power 
abridgedi  and  their  numbcri  reduced.  But  the  dcfiru&ioo  of  a  fociet^ 
which  included  fa  much  learning  and  ability,  and  refpe^ble  fitun  con- 
oexions,  and  able  publications  in  htenture  and  theology,  diminilhed 
the  general  credit  of  the  elUblifhed  religion,  and  garc  new  fpirit  to 
thofe  who  alreadT  meditated  the  deltniftion  both  of  ChriUiaaity  and 
monarchy.'     Vol.  i.  p.  338. 

We  have  before  heard  the  idea,  that  nianj  eycnts  which 
afterwards  happened,  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  Jefuits 
bad  not  been  fuppreiTed ;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  caufes  of 
thefubfequent  convulfions  of  Europe.  This  is  fo  completely 
contradi^ed,  however,  by  the  Hate  of  depreflion,  both  in  ta- 
lents and  activity  which  the  fociety  had  reached  before  that 
period,  that  we  were  aflonifhed  to  find  fo  childilh  a  notiori 
countenanced  by  a  perfon  of  any  information.  The  Jefuits  were 
firft  expelled  from  France,  in  IJ94,  (though  afterwards  rc-efta- 
blilhed)  ;  from  Venice,  in  1606;  from  England,  in  1604.  Was 
all  that  done  by  freetliinking  philofophcrs  ?  The  ableft  work 
that  was  ever  publiflicd  againft  them,  or  indeed  in  any  contro- 
verfy  whntevcr,  and  which  ,was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  odium 
and  contempt  into  which  they  afterwards  fell,  was  certainly  the 
work  of  one  of  the  moft  religious  men  that  ever  existed.  * 
Whatever  fliare  the  French  phihjophtrs  had  in  the  fupprelfion  of 
that  fociety,  their  objeft  was  to  acquire  popularity,  by  fupporting 
a  meafure  which  had  been  wifhed  for  by  the  Parliaments,  and  ^ 
great  proportion  of  the  people,  for  more  than  a  century.  Tlie 
King  of  PrulTia  feems  to  have  been  fully  as  much  of  a  free- 
thinking  philofopher  as  the  Duke  de  Choifeul ;  and  yet  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  the  only  perfon  who  took  the  part  of  the 
Jefuits.  If  the  general  credit  of  the  cflabliihed  religion  was 
diminiflied  by  the  abolition  of  the  Jefuits,  in  how  degraded  a 
flate  mud  religion  be  in  thofe  countries  in  which  the  reformed 
religion  is  adopted,  where  no  religious  orders  are  eflablJUied  ? 
In  t'afl,  the  odium  attached  to  the  order,  their  intrigues,  and 
the  bad  tendency  of  raanj  of  their  writings,  did  more  harm  to 
the  caufe  of  religion,  than  their  declining  vigour  and  talents  could 
have  done  fervice  \  and,  if  they  had  fubfifled  to  the  year  1791, 
furniOied  pretences  for  the  barbarities  that  were  pra£tifed : 
though,  if  coincidence  of  opinion  would  have  been  any  protec- 
tion, they  appear,  in  their  ideas  both  of  government  and  mo- 
Tiliiy,  to  have  refembled,  in  many  refpefts,  the  wildeft  projeftors 
who  diforganiicd  France. 

In  another  refpeft,  our  author's  ideas  do  not  appear  to  u« 

much  more  profound.     He  feems  to  think,  that  even  after  Lord 
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<|ualitie3  of  the  diflerent  charadcTs  "vho  appear  on  the  feme 
flefcribed.  We  agree  with  Tacitus*,  that  even  flattery  and  adu- 
lation is  lefj  apt  to  miHead,  than  fatire  and  abufe;  as  the  reader  is 
fully  on  his  guard  againlt  the  meannefa  of  the  one,  hut  may  be 
fo  i».T  deceived  as  to  believe  that  the  other  proceeds  from  a  bold 
and  indignant  fpiiit  of  independence.  We  do  not  mean  to  ac- 
cnfe  Mr  Adolphus  of  f.illing  into  the  other  extreme,  and  Ave 
think  he  has  adopted  the  fafid  courfe,  in  avoiding  that  which 
was  mofl  likely  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  vrriter. 

As  our  readers  will  be  ddirous  of  judging  of  his  ftyle  for  them- 
felves,  we  fcleft  the  two  following  characters  out  of  a  number  of 
others,  as  tliofc  which  appear  to  be  written  with  moft  care. 

•  William,  Earl  of  Manstield.  Loid  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Kmg'B 
Bcuch,  had  long  maintained  an  unrivalled  reputation  at  a  lawyer,  and 
an  exalted  cliarailer  as  a  ftatcfman.  He  was  perfeAIy  acquainted  with 
the  hillory  and  eonlliiution  of  England,  verfed  in  the  praAice  of  its 
bws,  and  enlightened  hy  all  the  iiifurmatian  necelTary  to  form  a  com- 
panion and  connexiDit  between  tbem  and  the  bed  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern  fyjtems.  He  obtained  a  feat  in  the  Houfeof  Commons  in  the  year 
1742,  when  he  was  in  hi»  thiriy-eiglith  year,  his  faculties  no  left  ma- 
tured by  CKperience  than  improved  by  fludy.  He  commenced  his  paP- 
liamciitary  career  as  a  fupporter  of  Lord  Bath's  admlnillration,  which 
was  veli>;rnenily  opporcil  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  his  eloquence  was  no  lefs 
cctebraied  in  the  fcnace  than  at  the  bar.  His  language  was  naturalf 
yet  elegant,  arranged  with  method,  and  applied  with  the  utmoft  in- 
genuity ;  hi*  images  were  ofrcn  bolt),  always  jufl  ;  his  eloquence  flow- 
ing, perfpicuous,  convincing,  and  impreflivc.  He  was  endovred  with  a 
moft  retentive  metnory,  which  rendered  his  replies  irrefiftible,  from  the 
facility  of  repelling  the  arguRients  of  his  adveriariei,  and  expofing  their 
fallacy,  weaknefs,  or  abhirdity.  He  affeiSed  no  fillies  of  imaginatioa> 
«  burtta  of  paflion,  but  made  fiii  appeal  rather  to  the  reafoo  than  the 
feelingsranddid  not  even,  uhen  attacked,  condefcend  to  pcrfonal  abufe, 
or  petulant  altercation.  Hi;  fpeechea  were  charaflerized  by  acutenefs, 
»nd  recommended  by  clearncfs  and  candour;  his  reafoning,  introdnciag 
itfelf  fo  cafily  Into  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  as  to  convey  information 
and  convidion;  occallunally  forming  a  continual  chain;  and  fometimes 
feparated  into  regular  divifionR.  His  manner  was  moderate  and  decent) 
not  pyefumiiig  and  diflalorial  ;  but  exprcffive  of  that  dignity  which, 
ariling  from  fuperiority,  docs  not  produce  difguft.  Though  of  low  (U- 
ture,  liii  perfon  was  remarkable  for  eafe  and  grace  ;  he  pofTefled  a  pier- 
cing eye,  a  voice  finely  toned  ;  hia  adion  was  at  once  elegant  and  dig- 
nilied,  and  his  countenance  replete  with  fire  and  vivacity.  He  fupported 
through  life  the  uUnofl  couliltency  of  political  condud,  never  courting 
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CTcih  of  niaring  the  dirtflion  of  their  mearurek  In  1772,  he  re- 
led  his  fiCualion  at  the  Admiralty  with  marks  of  difguft,  and  wa« 
D  cxpeded  to  join  the  ranks  of  oppofition  *.  The  diSrrcQce  wa*» 
trever,  accommodated ;  and  he  foon  aAerwardi  f  received  a  feat  at, 
Trcafury  Dnaid,  f.om  which  he  was  difmined  in  March  1774, 
h  circumllanceB  which  occationcd  the  inoft  lively  indignation.  To 
period  of  his  quitting  the  Cde  of  the  miniftcr,  Mr  Fok  wbi  con- 
red,  by  fome,  as  a  man  for  whofe  political  error*,  and  levity  of  con- 
\,  youth  and  ine^crience  afFor.lrd  charitable  eicufet  {  :  but  he 
ri  "  difcDvcred  powers  fur  rej^ular  debate,  which  neither  his  friea<Ji 
I  hoped,  nor  his  cncmiet  dreaded  j."  The  force  of  Fox's  oratory 
not  be  adequately  dcfcribed,  and  can  be  felt  only  by  thofe  who 
e  heard  bim  on  important  occafiuns.  His  fpeecbes  were  luminous, 
liout  the  appearance  of  concerted  arrangement ;  his  mind  fccnied 
it!  mallerly  force  to  have  compreSed,  reduced,  and  difpofed  the 
lie  fubjeft,  with  a  confident  fuperiority,  to  fyftematic  rule  ;  the 
ent  of  his  eloquence  incrcafcd  in  force,  as  the  fubjeifl  expanded  ; 
vehemence  of  his  manner  was  always  fupparted  by  exprefGans  of 
'clpoiidtnt  energy  ;  and  the  deciliire  terms  in  which  he  ddivercd 
opinions,  by  precluding  the  pofUbility  of  evafion,  imprelfcd  a  fuU 
vidion  of  his  hncerity,  and  gained  regard  even  from  the  moll  in- 
irate  opponent.  The  dillingui(hing  charaderiltic  of  his  argument* 
profoundnefs  i  hit  general  aim  was  as  cllablilhment  of  fome  grand 
icipie,  VI  which  all  the  other  parts  of  his  fpeech  were  fubfcrvient  ; 
his  genius  for  reply  was  riiigularly  happy.  He  not  only  combated 
principal  reafoniiigs  of  his  adverfaries,  but,  extending  a  generous 
:cfUan  to  his  own  pariiitans,  refcued  their  fpeeches  from  ridicule  or 
■epi-efentatioii.  The  boldcfl  conception*,  and  moil  decided  prin. 
es,  uttered  by  him,  did  nut  appear  gigantic  :  be  fctdom  nnployed 
jgerated  or  tumid  phrafcology  ;  and  in  the  greateft  warmth  of  po- 
al  contell,  few  exprelRons  efcaped  bim,  which  can  be  cited  to  the 
dvanlagc  of  his  charafler  as  a  gentleman.  Rhetorical  embellilh- 
ts,  though  frequently  found  in  his  harangues,  did  not  feem  the  pro- 
;  of  laborious  cultivation,  but  fpontaneous  effufions.  Superior  to  art, 
.  Teemed  to  iiiuftrate  rules  which  perhaps  he  had  not  in  contemplatioDf 
the  bold  originality  of  his  thon^^hts  and  exprcfliong  would  rather 
lie  bim  to  be  coufidcrcd  the  founder  of  a  new  ftyle  of  eloquence, 
I  a  fervile  adherent  to  any  eftablilhed  piaftlcc.  Burke,  llndious  and 
fatigable,  from  his  continuaily  augmenting  rtorcs,  poured  know- 
e  into  the  mind  of  Fox  :  but  in  debate  their  manners  were  widely 
inilar.  Fox  depended  on  his  natural  and  daily  improving  genius 
argumentation  :    Btirke   00   thofe  beauties  which   his  lafte  and 
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learning  enabled  him  to  colle^l  and  diTpofe  with  fo  much  grace  aod 
facility ;  his  (peeches  were  liilened  to  with  admiration,  as  elegant 
pleadings  :  but  Fox  was  always  elevated  above  his  fubje^ ;  and  by 
energy  of  manner,  and  irapetuofity  of  oratory,  daggered  the  impartial, 
animated  his  adherents,  and  threw  uneafmefs,  alafm,  and  aftonilhment, 
into  the  minds  of  his  opponents.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  194-7. 

One  of  the  moil  important  parts  of  t^e  work,  is  the  account 
given  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  It  is  executed  with  judge- 
ment and  induflrj  ;  and  the  eloquent  extrads  from  Some  of  the 
fpeeches  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  praife  the  labour  and  induflr/' 
which  has  been  {hown  by  Mr  Adolphus  in  the  book  before  ns. 
It  mud,  however,  be  obferved,  that  there  are  fome  departments 
in  which  it  appears  defedivc,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  fi- 
nance^ to  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  and  the  other 
details  of  legiflation.  The  mere  events  of  a  campaign  give  but  an 
impcFfeft  idea  of  the  ftate  and  llrength  of  contending  powers.  In 
modem  nations,  ipore  particularly  in  England,  the  ftate  of  public 
credit ;  the  operations  of  budget ;  the  means  of  fupplying  the  ar- 
mies ;  the  effeft  of  the  different  fyllems  adopted  in  war  and  peace^ 
upon  trade  and  commerce  \  are  all  of  the  higheft  importance. 
Though  our  author  gives  a  very  full  account  of  political  events, 
*hc  is  very  fparing  of  information  upon  thefe  fubjefts,  even  o£ 
the  military  force  employed  by  the  contending  powers.  Much 
valuable  information  might  be  collefted  from  the  reports  made  to 
Parliament,  and  other  fources.  With  the  affiftance  of  tables,  it 
might  be  detailed,  without  adding  much  to  the  fize  of  the  book  ;. 
and,  without  further  information  on  that  fnbjc<S,  a  hiflory  of 
England,  efpecially  during  that  period,  mud  be  veryimpcrfeG. 

Our  author  intimates  his  intention  of  bringing  his  hiflory  fur- 
ther down.  The  further  he  goes,  he  will  find  a  greater  want  of 
materials  \  and  we  will  venture  to  predift,  that,  if  he  perfeveres^ 
bis  work,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  will  be  of  little  value.  It 
would  give  us  pleafure  to  hear,  that  Mr  Adolphus's  induftrj  and 
judgment  were  employed  in  completing  a  hiftory  of  George 
the  I.  and  II.  where  we  conceive  there  is  a  nrmch  better  field  for 
his  exertions.  Many  important  materials  are  already  known  to 
the  public,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  intereft  of  his  work  ; 
and  we  are  confident,  that  valuable  additions  might  be  made  to 
them.  The  events  are  certainly  fufliciently  interefting ;  and  a 
comprehenlive,  accurate,  and  candid  account  of  tliem  is  much 
wanted. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hefitation  in  recommending  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  to  the  public,  as  an  ufcful  and  interefting  work. 
The  future  hiftorian  will  not  perhaps  confult  it  for  profound  re- 
marks. 
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anrks,  or  extenfive  views  :  He  will,  however,  recnr  to  it  as  a 
valoable  magazine  of  fads,  wbich  will  tend  moch  todimiailh  the 
labour  <^  his  invcftigations. 


Art.  VIII.  Voyage  iant  la  Bajfett  la  HaaU  Egjpte,  pendant  let  Cam- 
pagntr  du  General  Banaparit.  Par  Vivant  Deaon.  Paris.  Didot 
a  torn.     Folio.     i8oz. 

FEW  publications,  we  believe,  have  ever  obtained  fo  extenlivc 
a  circulation  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  as  thefe  travels.  The 
country  to  which  they  relate,  ftands  at  the  beginning  of  facred 
and  profane  antiquity ;  the  fplendid  periods  of  its  hiftory  were  all 
gone  by,  before  the  barbarians  of  Europe  had  learned  either  to 
obferve  or  record  ;  and  the  monuments  that  employed  the  pencil 
of  M.  Denon,  had  affumed  the  appearance  uf  delerted  ruini  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus. 

Since  the  origin  of  corred  obferyatioB  and  minute  inquiry  In 
modem  Europe,  the  political  fltuation  of  Egypt  has  been  fuch  as 
to  place  all  our  travellers  in  circumflances  of  great  difadvantage. 
fjtpofcd  to  continual  tnfult  and  fufpicion  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion and  their  curiofity,  they  have  been  obliged  to  purfue  their 
refearches  amidd  a  nation  of  bigots  and  banditti,  and  to  fnatch  s 
h^y  and  imperfect  view  of  objefts  that  required  the  moft  deli- 
berate meditation.  It  is  not  eafy  for  an  inHdel  and  an  alien  to 
travel  at  all  among  a  people  without  police,  and  without  morals  ; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  hafty  and  perilous  expeditions,  cannot  often 
be  very  valuable,  where  his  informers  are  equally  dcllitute  of 
knowledge  and  veracity. 

At  length,  however,  a  civlliicd  nation  poflelTed  itfelf  of  this 
wonderful  country  ;  a  whole  college  of  philofophers  was  tranjf- 
ported  to  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies ;  a  printing-prefs  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  Cairo ;  and  the  fcholars  of  Europe  confoled  themfclves 
for  the  violation  of  the  balance  of  power,  by  anticipating  the  fu- 
blime  dlfcoveries  of  the  Egyptian  inftitule.  The  appearance  of 
fome  fcactered  memoirs  ferved  only  to  exalt  thefe  expedatlons  ; 
and  at  lalt  the  prefcnt  fuperb  publication  was  announced,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Chief  Conful,  and  at  a  price  that  could 
only  be  jnfliQed  by  the  combination  of  fplendour  and  utility. 

The  book  is  certainly  fuiliciently  fplendid ;  and  jet  it  has  dlf- 
appointed  us  extremely.  The  author  writes  like  a  briik  little  old 
Frenchman,  with  more  vivacity  than  judgment,  and  more  eafe 
'  than  perfpicuity.  His  narrative  is  exceedingly  perplexed,  from 
the  want  of  dates  and  the  irregularity  of  his  military  movements  ; 
wid  the  reader  muft  be  conteatedno  take  his  fkill  in  drawing  as 
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ties  of  an  artift  extremely  precarious  ;  and  the  univerfal  dctcfta^ 
tion  in  which  the  invaders  were  held  bjr  the  natives,  rendered  the 
conilition  of  a  llraggler  a  thoufaod  times  more  hazardous  thaa 
that  of  thofe  folitary  but  pacific  travellers,  whole  condition  our 
author  is  pleafed  fa  frequently  to  cotnmiferate.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  happened,  that  many  of  the  fplendid  objedla 
which  other  European  travellers  have  defcribed  did  not  fall  un- 
der the  obfervation  of  M.  Denon.  He  did  not  vifit  ArGnoe,  for 
inftance,  nor  Antinapolis,  Hypfele,  nor  Abydos.  The  fine  ruins 
of  Ombos,  which  are  delineated  both  byPoccoke  andNorden,  he 
only  Iketched  as  the  flotiUa  carried  him  pafl  them  on  the  river  i 
and  twice  palTed  through  Thebes  at  the  gallop,  after  being  impri- 
foned  for  two  months  among  the  rubbi£  of  Zaoyeh  and  Girgeh. 

Though  we  cannot  conlider  this  book,  therefore,  as  having 
made  any  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  £gy[>- 
tian  hidory  or  monuments,  it  would  be  unfair  to  allege  that  it 
is  deftitute  of  tnterelt  or  information.  It  contains  many  beau- 
tiful engravings,  and  many  ftriking  and  animated  fpecimens  of 
dcfcription  :  it  gives  us.  Incidentally,  at  the  fame  time,  a  great 
Dumber  of  curious  traits  of  the  charafler  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
certainly  affords  the  moll  candid  and  authentic  detail  of  the  Gtua- 
tion  and  condud  of  the  French  army,  during  the  progrefs  of  their 
Egyptian  conquell,  that  has  yet  been  prefentod  to  the  public.  In 
endeavouring  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fhort  abdraA  of  what  is 
inoll  valuable  in  its  contents,  we  Ihall  feparate  the  author's  oh- 
fervations,  as  an  artill  and  a  fludent  of  antiquity,  from  his  nar- 
rative as  a  fharer  In  this  memorable  expedition,  aiid  an  obferver 
of  manners  and  events,  that  cannot  fail  to  Intereft  by  their  no- 
velty or  importance.  The  hilfory  of  his  adventures  as  a  foldier 
and  a  Frenchman  will  naturally  go  before  the  Oight  Iketch  wc 
ihall  be  nble  to  give  of  his  obfcrvatlons  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
country. 

The  republican  army  fulled,  it  is  well  known,  for  the  generous 
purpofc  of  redrefling  grievances;  and  had  nothing  farther  in 
view  than  the  deliverance  of  the  Egyptian  innocents  from  the 
oppreQions  of  their  Mameluke  governors.  It  is  alfo  pretty  gene- 
rally known,  that  their  exertions  were  repaid  with  the  moll  ugnal 
ingratitude ;  and  that  this  perverfe  generation  perfilled  in  rejeil- 
ing  tlieir  offers  of  fraternity  with  the  moft  unaccountable  animo- 
fity:  they  even  fabricated  calumnies  agalnfl  their  heroic  deliverers, 
and  circulated  Itories  of  their  outrages  and  injuflice,  that  found 
credit  with  the  itt-informcd  or  malignant.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  crufadcrs  faid  little  for  themfelves  ;  wc  heard,  in- 
deed, of  theti  vidories  and  proclamations,  but  could  learn  no^ 
thing  of  their  treatment  of  the  conquered  people,  or  of  the  pro- 
grefs of  their  Coptic  dll'ciples  in  civilization  and  morality.    The 

wort 
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work  of  M.  Denon  prefents  os  with  much  of  this  valuable  in« 
formation  ;  and  the  moft  iotereiling  paiTages  in  his  narrative  arc 
probably  thofe  which  contain  the  moft  charaAeriftic  traits  of 
the  difpofitions  and  demeanour  of  his  companions. 

The  voyage  from  Europe  need  not  detain  us  very  long ; 
though  there  is  fomething  fo  charaderiftic,  both  of  the  man 
and  of  the  nation,  in  our  author's  remarks  on  the  capture  of 
Malta,  that  we  muft  eztrad  two  fentences.  When  the  fur- 
render  was  announced,  he  breaks  out  into  an  encomium  on  the 
gallantry  and  ancient  fplendour  of  the  Knights  of  Jerufalem ; 
and  adds — 

*  When  I  figured  to  myfelf  this  accumulated  glory,  acquired  and 
prefer ved  during  feveral  ages,  melt  away  when  oppofed  to  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte,  I  thought  1  heard  the  ghofU  of  Lifle-Adam  and  La» 
TaUettc  veut  their  difmal  laioentations,  and  I  fancied  I  (aw  Time  make 
to  Philofophy  the  illuftrioug  ikcrifice  of  the  moft  venerable  of  all  iUu* 
iions.'     Vol.  i.  p.  53.  54. 

At  a  f upper  given  to  the  Maltefe  Captains,  he  obferves— 

*  They  faw,  with  equal  furprife  and  admiration,  the  martial  elegance 
of  our  generals,  and  the  aflcmblage  of  officers,  on  whofe  countenances 
beamed  health  and  vigour,  glory  and  hope.  They  were  iiruck  by  ihe 
noble  phyfiognomy  of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  exprcffion  of  which 
feemed  to  augment  his  dature.'     VoL  i.  p.  59. 

This  is  only  abfurd ;  but,  in  the  following  page,  we  read  with 
(entiments  of  more  ferious  reprobation — 

*  The  more  re fpcAable  inhabitant i,  not  yet  recovered  fro  .^  their 
aftoni(hment  at  the  events  which  had  taken  ^lace,  kept  themlclveS 
within  doors  (  while  our  foldiers,  heatrd  hy  wine  and  by  the  elimaU^ 
iofpired  fo  much  terror  amone  the  trades  people,  and  the  lover 
clafTes,  that  they  (hut  up  their  mops,  and  hid  their  females.'  Vol.  L 
p.  60. 

The  critical  cfcape  of  the  French  armament  from  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Nelfon  is  fufficiently  known ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  very 
geoeraliy  underftood,  how  eafy  and  how  cotnplete  our  vidory 
would  then  have  been.  Two  days  after  our  fleet  had  failed  from 
Alexandria,  Bonaparte  appeared  before  that  port ;  and  M.  De* 
non  fays  *  it  blew  a  frefii  gale ;  and  the  convoy  was  blended 
with  the  fleet  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  moft  terrible  defeat 
would  have  enfued  if  the  enemy  had  appeared.'  The  foldiers, 
however,  were  landed,  and  appear  to  have  experienced  a  pretty 
vigorous  reilftance  i  as  our  author  very  cool Iv  obfer\cs,  *  that 
they  were  under  the  necefEty  of  putting  the  who/e  of  tbeir  adver* 
faries  to  death  at  the  breach.'  The  greater  part  of  the  troops 
were  marched  oflf  the  very  moment  they  were  landed  ;  and,  in 
paiTing  through  the  defert  that  e^ttends  from  Alexandria  to 
Khamaaia,  experienced|  fcr  the  firft  time,  that  optical  deception 

VOL.  i.  wj.  2.  Y  which 
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which  makes  the  burning  furface  of  the  faad  a0iime  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake  of  water.  This  appearance  the  French  have  de- 
nominated mirage ;  and  the  nature  of  it  is  thus  explained  by  M. 
Den  on— 

'  It  ia  an  iUufion  produced  by  ihe  mlragt  of  faUent  obje^  on-the 
obh'que  rays  of  the  fun,  refracted  by  the  heat  of  the  bnminz  f  oiL* 

Vol.;.  p. i«. 

This  explanation  is,  no  doubt,  completely  fatisfafiorj;  though 
it  is  rather  a  new  notion,  we  believe,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  caa 
be  rtfroBed  by  htat.  The  Mamclulces  made  their  firft  attack  oa 
the  invaders  at  the  village  of  Embabj,  and  were  repulfed  with 
Gonliderable  lofs.  Our  author  breaks  out,  upon  this  occafioD, 
into  the  foHowing  rapture : 

'  In  the  midft  of  tin's  carnage,  the  fubli me  contrail,  which,  on  look- 
.  ing  Upwaids,  was  afforded  by  the  clear  Iky  of  this  fine  cliroatet  was  very 
ftriking.  A  handful  of  French,  led  by  a  hero,  had  juft  fubdued  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  an  empire  had  juft  changed  its  ruler  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  MamrJukee  had  been  completely  humbled  by  the  bayooeit 
of  our  infantry.  During  this  great  and  terrible  Icene,  the  rcfutt  of 
which  was  to  become  fo  important,  the  duft  and  fmoke  fcarcely  ob- 
fcured  ihe  lower  part  of  the  atmufpbere.  The  morning  ftar,  rcvoUing 
over  a  fpatinus  horizon,  peaceably  terminated  its  career— a  fublime  tel- 
timony  of  that  immulabic  order  of  nature,  which  obeys  the  decrees  of 
the  Eternal,  in  the  calm  fltUnefs  that  tenders  it  llill  more  awful.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  I2g.  130. 

M.  Uenon  next  proceeds  to  Rofetta  with  General  Menau ; 
and  the  only  exploit  performed  in  that  quarter,  feems  to  bavc 
been  the  burning  and  fufilading  of  a  defcncelefs  village,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Tome  vague  information,  that  a  few  ftraggling  French- 
men had  been  put  to  death  by  (ome  of  its  inhabitants.  After 
this,  it  is  added,  that  fome  of  the  furviving  fugitives  *  came 
and  prefentcd  all  the  fowls  and  geefe  they  had  to  the  foldiers, 
who  put  a  period  to  the  remorfe  by  which  they  had  been  tor- 
mented for  three  weeks  before.'  From  the  (bores  of  Rofetta, 
M.  Denon  was  a  witnefs  of  the  memorable  engagement  of 
Aboukir  ;  and  dcfcribcs,  in  a  very  piflurefque  manner,  :he  aw- 
ful fpeflacle  of  the  night  combat.  It  was  not  till  four  days 
after  the  battle  that  the  refiilt  of  it  wns  known  in  that  quarter. 
A  confiderable  time  after  this,  the  author,  having  oeeafion  to  (^o 
to  Alexandria,  pafTed  by  the  fccne  of  this  terrible  adion.  The 
following  paflage  is  in  a  better  ftyle  than  any  we  have  yet 
extracted. 

'  We  reached  the  fca-fiJe  at  midnight,  when  the  rifing  moon  lighted 
op  a  new  fccne.  The  (bore,  to  (he  eitent  of  four  leagues,  was  cijrered 
by  wrecks,  which  enabled  us  to  form  an  cHimate  of  the  lofs  we  had 
fultained  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  To  procure  a  few  nail*,  or  a  few 
iron  hoops,  the  wandering  Arabs  were  implojred  in  huroiug  on  the 
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,  beach  the  mafts,  guncarri^e^,  boats,  &c.  which  had  been  conftruded 
at  fo  vaft  an  expence  in  our  ports,  and  even  the  wrecks  of  which  were 
a  trcafurc  in  a  country  where  fo  few  of  thefe  objedts  were  to  be  found. 
The  robbers  fled  at  our  approach  ;  and  nothin)^  was  left  but  the  bodies 
of  the  wretched  viAims,  drifted  on  the  loofe  fand,  by  which  they  were 
half  covered,  and  exhibiting  there  a  fptftacle  as  fublime  as  terrific.  The 
Ijght  of  thefe  didreifing  objefls  plunged  my  foul,  by  degrees,  in  a  deep 
melancholy.  I  endeavoured  to  (hun  thefe  terrifying  fpedres,  but  in 
▼ain  :  all  thofe  that  came  acrofs  me  attra^ed  my  attention  by  their  va« 
nous  attitudes,  and  made  different  impreilions  on  my  mind,  fiut  a  few 
months  before,  young,  replete  with  health,  courage,  and  hope,  they  had, 
by  a  noble  effort,  torn  themfelves  from  the  embraces  of  their  weeping 
mothers,  fifters,  and  wives,  and  from  the  feeble  ilruggles  of  their  tender 
infants.  All  thofe  by  whom  they  were  cherifhed,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  and 
who,  yielding  to  their  ardour,  had  allowed  them  to  depart,  are  ftiU  of- 
fering up  prayers  for  their  fuccefs,  and  for  their  fafe  return  :  waiting 
with  avidity  the  news  of  their  triumphs,  they  are  preparing  fealls  for 
them,  and  counting  the  moments  as  they  pafs,  while  the  objects  of  their 
cxpe^tion  lie  on  a  diftant  beach,  parched  up  by  a  burning  fand,  and 
having  their  fkulls  already  bleached.'     Vol.  i.  p.  180-^182. 

From  Rofetta  M.  Denon  fet  oat  with  a  party  of  fa  vans  upon 
an  ezcurfion  into  the  Delta  ;  but,  after  creeping  a  little  way  along 
among  filthy  and  obfcure  villages,  they  were  attacked  by  the  na- 
tives, in  a  diforderly  manner  ;  and  fcampered  back,  very  much 
terrified,  to  head-quarters.  He  then  fails  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
'without  giving  any  defcription  of  his  route— vifits  the  pyramids, 
and  is  befieged  in  the  quaiter  of  the  Inltitute,  during  a  very  alarm- 
ing infurredion  that  took  place  in  the  city.  The  caufe  and 
the  confequences  of  this  difafler  M«  Denon  explains  in  this 
manner  : 

*  The  timid  and  indolent  Egyptians  had  fmiled  with  fatisfadioa  at 
the  expulfion  of  their  oppreffors,  who  had  haraffed  them  with  numberlefa 
Texations  and  a£l9  of  injuflice :  but  when  they  were  called  on  to  pay 
their  dehverers,  they  foon  began  to  regret  their  former  tyrants  i  and,  on 
recovering  from  their  firft  panic,  they  had  liftened  to  their  mufti,  who 
found  means  to  animate  them  againll  us,  with  a  fanatic  enthufiafm,  and 
they  had  eonfpired  in  filence.  For  our  o^n  fecurity  we  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  fpared  none  who  had  feen  French  foldiers  retire  dir^om* 
fited  ;  but  our  clemency  anticipated  their  repentance  :  and  thus  the  de- 
fire  of  revenge  in  our  enemies  was  not  extinguifhed  by  their  conflerna^ 
tioQ,  whidi  I  could  read  the  next  day  in  the  attitude  and  countenance 
of  the  malecontcnts  ;  and  I  was  convinced,  that  if,  before  the  day  of 
this  engagement,  we  had  been  encompaffed  by  a  circle  of  Arabs,  we 
were  now  confined  within  narrower  limits,  and  fhould  always  be  obliged 
to  marcti  through  domeflic  foes.'     Vol.  i.  p.  289.  290. 

To  fecurc  themfelves  as  much  as  poffible  againll  thefe  misfor- 
tuues^  General  Dumas  *  made  a  great  carnage  of  the  rebels ;' 

Y  a  and 
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ind  guns  were  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  commtnd  the  diief 
ivenues  of  the  citj. 

Murad-Bej,  the  great  leader  of  the  Mamelukes,  had  retired  to 
[Tpper  Egj'pt  after  his  difcomfiture  at  Embaby ;  and  General 
Defaix  was  now  difpatched  with  a  force  of  700a  infantry  and 
1 300  cavalry  to  purfue  him,  and  reduce  that  country  to  fub^cc- 
Lion.  M.  Denon,  wbofe  principal  abjed  was  the  deljneation  of 
the  fuperb  monuments  in  that  region,  was  attached  to  this  divi- 
[ion,  and  fet  out  along  with  it  in  the  beginning  of  Augufl  1799* 
Hie  day  after  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  a  column  of  300  men 
was  tent  out  to  raife  a  requifition  of  buboes  and  horfes,  over  and 
above  the  ancient  miri,  or  land-tax :  and  this  oppreffive  condud  is 
jullifled  by  the  example  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  by  a  fentence  from 
Diodorus,  purporting,  that  it  is  always  necefbry  to  beat  an  Egyp- 
tian, in  order  to  get  any  thing  from  bim ! — On  the  26th  of  AuguH, 
the  French  and  Mameluke  armies  approached  each  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sedinam,  and  engaged  in  the  feyereA  conflid 
that  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  courfe  of  the  whole  expedi- 
tion. The  following  defcription  is  probablj  a  little  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  animated,  at  leail,  and  extraordinaty. 

<  At  the  firit  dawn  of  day  we  formed  in  a  huUow  fquare  battalion, 
with  two  platoons  on  our  flanks.  Soon  after  we  faw  Murad-Bcy  at  the 
head  of  bis  formidable  Mamelukei,  and  eight  or  ten  thourand  Arab* 
advancing  to  us,  covering  a  league  of  the  plain.  A  valley  feparatcd  ihe 
tWo  armies,  which  we  had  to  crofs  to  reach  our  enemies.  Wc  were 
hardly  got  to  this  unfatourable  polition,  when  iHc  enemy  furround  us 
on  all  fides,  and  charge  us  with  an  intrepidity  approaching  to  fury  : 
our  ctofe  lilei  render  tneir  numben  ufelefs  |  our  mullcetry  keep  up  a 
Ready  fire,  and  repel  their  fitll  attack  :  they  hall,  fall  back,  u  if  re- 
tiring from  the  Beld,  and  fuddenly  fall  npoD  one  of  our  phitoont,  and 
overwhelm  it :  all  who  are  not  killed,  iroraediaCely  throw  themEelvet  on 
the  ground,  and  tbii  movement  uocoven  the  eaemjr  to  our  grand  fquare; 
then  we  take  advantage  of  it,  and  pour  in  our  fire,  which  again  make  1 
them  halt  and  fall  back.  All  that  remain  of  the  platoon  enter  the 
ranke,  and  we  colleA  the  wounded.  We  are  again  attacked  in  mafs, 
not  with  the  cries  of  viflory,  but  of  rage :  the  courage  is  equal  on 
both  fides :  they  are  animated  by  hope,  we  by  indignation  t  our  muOcet 
barrels  are  cut  with  their  fabres ;  their  horfes  fall  againlt  our  files, 
which  receive  the  Diock  unfhaken  :  the  horfct  are  fUitled  at  our  bayo- 
nets I  and  their  riders  turn  their  heads,  and  back  them  upon  iia,  to  open 
our  ranks  by  their  kicks  :  our  people,  who  knew  that  their  fafety  cod- 
filled  in  remaining  united,  prefs  on  without  diforder,  and  attack  without 
breaking  their  ranks  i  carnage  is  on  all  fides  ;  but  each  party  tight  with- 
out mixing  with  the  other.  At  lait  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  the  Ma- 
melukes urge  them  to  a  madnefi  of  rage  ;  ihey  throw  at  us  their  arms, 
which  othervrife  could  not  reach  us ;  and,  as  if  this  were  to  be  their  laft 
battle,  they  Ihowcr  upon  us  their  guns,  pillols,  hatchets,  and  the  ground 
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M  flrewed  with  arms  of  all  kinds.  Thofe  who  are  difmounted  drag 
themfelres  under  our  bayonet 8,  and  cut  at  our  foldiers'  legs  with  their 
fabres :  the  dying  man  fumroons  his  laft  effort  to  throttle  his  adverfary. 
One  of  our  men  lying  on  the  ground,  was  feizing  an  expiring  Ma- 
meluke, and  ftrangling  him :  an  officer  faid  to  him,  "  How  can 
you,  in  your  condition,  do  fuch  an  a(^  !"  "  You  fpeak  much  at 
your  cafe,"  the  man  repHed,  "  you  who  are  unhurt  ;  but  I,  who 
have  not  long  to  live,  muft  have  fome  enjoyment  while  I  may.*   VoL  i. 

This  M.  Denon  calls  a  great  viftorj ;  but  from  his  own  ac- 
count it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  great  efcape,  fince  the 
enemy  was  not  purfued  in  his  retreat,  and  fince  Defaix  found 
bimfelf  under  tlie  necei&ty  of  returning  to  Cairo,  immediately 
after,  for  reinforcements.  Upon  refuming  his  march,  he  advanced 
from  Faium  to  Benefuef ;  and  from  that  ftation  by  Hermopolis 
to  Siut,  levying  contributions  according  to  the  prefcripcion  of 
Diodorus,  and  ufing  every  exertion  to  come  up  with  the  fugitive 
and  indefatigable  enemy.  From  Siut,  however,  the  column  was 
again  forced  to  advance  ;  and — 

'  After  marching  thirteen  hours,  we  came  in  the  evening  to  Garoe- 
riffiem,  unfortunately  for  this  village  ;  for  the  cries  of  the  women  foon 
convinced  us  that  our  foldiers,  profiting  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
under  pretence  of  feeking  provifions,  and  not  with  (landing  their  weari- 
nefs,  were  enjoying,  by  violence,  the  gratifications  which  the  place 
offered  them.  The  inhabitants,  pillaged,  diihonoured^  and  urged  to  def- 
peration,  fell  upon  the  patroles  whom  we  fent  to  defend  them ;  and 
thefe,  attacked  by  the  furious  natives,  were  killing  them  in  their  own 
defence,  for  want  of  being  able  to^  explain  their  objcd,  and  to  make 
themfelves  underftood/     VoL  ii.  p.  12.  13. 

This  was  rather  diforderly  for  the  moft  generous  and  beft  dif- 
ciplined  troops  in  the  univerfe.  But  we  ihould  fufpeA  that 
fomething  ftUl  worfe  took  place  on  another  occaflon,  from  M. 
Denon's  ulence  as  to  the  particulars  ;  he  fays, — 

*  We  arrived  at  eleven  at  a  large  village,  the  name  of  which  I  could 
never  leam,  and  where,  unfortunately  for  their  reputation,  and  to  the 
^reat  nusfortune  of  the  inhabitants,  our  foldiers  mifbehaved.'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  61. 

At  Girgeh,  the  modem  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  army 
found  great  plenty  of  every  thing. 

*  Bread  was  one  fous  the  pound  ;  twelve  eggs,  two  fous ;  two  pi- 
geons, three  fous  ;  a  goofe  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  we  got  at  twelve 
loos  : — could  this  be  poverty  I  Such  too  was  the  abundance  of  thefe 
articles,  that  after  more  than  five  thoufand  of  us  had  remained  here 
three  weeks,  and  had  increafed  the  confuoiption,  and  fcattered  out 
money,  no  rife  in  the  demand  for  thefe  ncceflaries  had  taken  place.' 
VoL  ii.  p.  25.  26. 

y  3  Upon 
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Upon  leaving  this  place,  infomiation  was  received  of  the  airl. 
val  of  a  great  multitude  of  zealous  Mufl'ulmen  from  Mecca,  who 
had  joined  themfelves  to  Murad-Bej,  to  aOift  in  driving  the 
French  out  of  the  country.  The  following  paSage  may  help  to 
explain  the  caufe  of  this  irreconcileable  ho^illty. 

•  On  the  13th  we  were  inronned  that  our  cavalry  had  faBen  io  with 
a  number  of  the  enemy  at  Menlheith,  had  put  to  the  fword  a  thoufand 
of  thefe  deluded  peupU,  and  had  purfucd  their  march.  This  wai  cer- 
tainly not  a  leflbn  of  fraternization  j  but  our  pofition  perhaps  rendered 
■n  ait  of  feverity  neccflary ;  this  province,  which  had  always  the  repu< 
tation  of  being  very  turbulent  and  very  formidable,  required  to  be 
taught  that  they  could  not  brave  us  with  impunity  ;  it  was,  befides,  our 
policy  to  concral  from  them,  that  our  means  were  fmall,  and  our  re- 
fources  dilperfcd  ;  and  to  give  (hem  the  imprelBon  of  our  being  as  vio- 
didive  when  provoked,  as  mild  when  treated  with  refped ;  and  that  wc 
ftiould  punili)  feverely  thefi  tohn  mere  difpofed  la  doubt  that  all  n>e  ifid 
•luai  Jlaailj  for  ibtir  tnvn  good."     Vol.  li.   p.  37,  38. 

The  army  proceeding  to  the  foulhward  had  a  rencounter  with 
3CC3  Arabs  on  faorfcback,  and  6ooo  peafants  on  foot.  Tlie 
horfcmen  galloped  off  after  a  few  difcharges,  *'  deferiiog  their 
poor  infantry,"  fays  M.  Denon,  "  who  were  fabred  as  afual." 
The  French  then- pillage  the  unoffending  town  of  Farlhiui,  aod 
a  forced  march  is  ordered  at  midnight,  to  efcape  from  the  cla. 
mour  and  reproaches  of  the  inhabitants.  M.  Denon  then  paffcs 
by  Dindera,  where  he  examines  the  ruins,  and  pays  a  hafty  vilit 
to  Tlicbes  and  Latopolis.  The  troops  then  purfucd  their  defola- 
ting  march  to  Elephanlinc  and  Syene,  where  their  head- quarters 
■were  efiabllQicd  for  a  confidcrablc  time.  In  an  excurfion  up  the 
river,  by  which  the  E^-yptian  Fabius  had  retreated  into  Nubia,  a 
cruel  and  unneceflary  attack  was  made  upon  the  little  ifland  of 
Philoe,  when  fuch  was  the  horror  that  had  been  escited  by  the 
deportment  of  the  invaders,  "  that  parents  were  feen  drowning 
the  children  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  mutilating  their 
daughters  to  fave  them  from  the  violence  of  the  viftors."  The 
termination  of  the  march  of  the  French  through  Egypt  was  in- 
fcribed  on  a  granite  rock  beyond  the  catarafls;  and  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  the  Mamelukes  had  gona  down  by  the 
defert,  and  were  aoain  collecting  on  the  river,  Defaix  abandoned 
Syene,  and  embarked  upon  the  fiream  to  overtake  them.  M. 
Denon  now  pafled  Latopolis  and  Thebes  by  water,  and  after 
(lightly  infpefting  Hermontis,  came  down  to  Kous,  where  the 
whole  divi&on  halted.  At  this  place  they  learned  that  the  flo- 
tilla, with  a  great  pan  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  had  been 
paptured  by  the  Meccan  aux'liaries  ;  and  that  they  were  drawn 
up  in  force  to  receive  them  on  the  plain  of  tienhute,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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neighbourhood.  A  very  defperate  a£lion  enfued.  The  enemy 
fired  upon  the  French  with  their  own  artillery  and  ammunition  ; 
and,  after  an  obftinate  redilancey  retired  to  a  large  fortrefs,  after 
killing  fixty  of  their  opponents.  The  French  were  twice  re- 
pulfed  in  an  attempt  to  florm  their  fortrefs.  At  length  they 
endeavoured  to  fet  it  on  fire ;  and  this  liorrible  expedient  fuc- 
ceeded. 

*  As  they  were  without  water,  they  extinguifhed  the  fire  with 
their,  feet  and  hands,  and  even  endeavoured  to  Tmother  it,  by  throw- 
ing thcmfelves  on  it.  They  were  fcen  black  and  naked  running 
through  the  flames,  and  refembHng  fo  many  devils  in  hell.*  Vol.  ii. 
p.  212. 

This  terrible  fituation  they  endured  for  the  whole  night. 

*  During  the  laft  twelve  hours,  the  be^eged  had  been  without  wa- 
ter ;  their  walls  were  heated  through  ;  their  fwollen  tongues  choked 
up  the  pafFage  of  the  air ;  and,  in  fhort,  their  fituation  was  terrible.  In 
veality,  a  few  minutes  after,  and  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day,  thirty 
of  the  befieged,  who  were  the  beft  armed,  forced  a  paffagc  through  one 
of  our  advanced  pofts.  At  day-break,  our  troops  entered  by  the  breaches 
the  fire  had  made,  and  put  to  the  fword  thofe  who,  notwithftanding 
they  were  half  roafted  alive,  ftill  offered  a  refiflancc.  One  of  them,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  chief,  was  brought  to  the  general.  He  was  in  fo 
fwollen  a  (late,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  ftoop  to  feat  bimfelf,  his  fkin 
cracked  in  every  part.  "  If,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  brought  hither  to  be 
killed,  I  beg  that  you  will  haflen  to  put  roe  out  of  my  mifery.'* 
Vol.  ii.  p.  215.  2 1 6. 

The  French  loft  nearly  200  men  in  thofe  encounters,  and 
were  almoft  totally  deftitute  of  ammunition.  They  intrenched 
themfelves,  therefore,  at  Keneh,  till  fupplies  were  received ; 
and  feem  afterwards  to  have  difperfed  over  the  adjoining  coun* 
try  in  queft  of  their  flying  enemies.  The  fufferings  of  the  un- 
offending natives,  in  confequence  of  thefe  operations,  feem  to 
have  been  fuch  as  to  excite  the  regrets  of  M.  Denon.  After 
obferving  that  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  their  enemies  by 
their  complexion,  &c.  was  the  caufe  of  their  *  continually  put- 
ting the  innocent  peafants  to  the  fword,*  he  makes  the  following 
reflections  upon  the  condition  and  treatment  of  thcfc  poor 
people,  which  prcfent  a  m<A  extraordinary,  and,  we  believe, 
an  impartial  pidurc  of  the  general  condud  of  the  French  in  this 
country. 

*  The  fituation  of  the  inhabitants,  for  whofe  happinefs  and  profpc- 
rity  we  were  no  doubt  come  to  Egypt,  was  no  better.  If,  through 
tenx>r,  they  had  been  obhged  to  quit  their  houfes  on  our  approach,  on 
their  return,  after  we  were  withdrawn,  they  could  find  nothing  but  the 
mud  of  which  the  walls  were  formed.  Utenhls,  ploughs,  doors,  roofs, 
every  thing,  in  fhort,  of  a  combuUible  nature,  had  been  burned  for  cook- 
ing ;  and  the  earthen  pots  broken,  the  com  confumed,  and  the  fowls 
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-  and  pigMHii  reified  ind  devoured.  Nothing  wa«  to  be  foand,  except 
the  bodiM  of  their  dog*,  killed  in  ndeavouiinz  to  defend  the  property 
of  their  maltcn  If  we  made  any  ftay  in  a  TiUage,  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitanti,  who  had  fled  on  our  approach,  were  rummoned  to  return, 
under  penalty  of  hcing  treated  at  rcbeU  who  had  joined  the  enemy,  aad 
of  being  made  lo  pay  double  coDtributions.  When  they  fubmiited  to 
thefc  threati,  and  came  to  pay  the  niiri,  it  fometimes  happened  that 
they  were  fo  numemuB,  br  to  be  miftaken  for  a  body  of  men  in  arms, 
and  their  clubi  confidered  ai  mulkets  ;  in  which  cafe  they  were  fure  of 
being  aflailcd  by  feveral  difcharges  from  the  riHemcn  and  patrolet,  be* 
fore  an  explanation  could  take  place.  Thofe  who  were  killed  were  in- 
terred; and  the  furvivors  remained  friends  with  us,  until  a  proper 
opportunity  prefented  itfelf  for  retaliation.  It  ia  true,  that  provided 
they  did  not  quit  their  dwellings,  but  paid  the  rnirr,  and  fupplied  the 
wants  of  the  army,  they  not  only  fpared  (hemfelves  the  trouble  of  a 
journey,  and  avoided  the  unpleafant  abode  of  the  defert,  but  faw  their 
piovifions  eaten  wiih  regularity,  and  might  come  in  fur  their  portion 
of  them,  preferviag  a  part  of  their  dooi-9,  felling  titcir  eggs  to  the 
foldiers,  and  haring  few  of  their  wives  an4  daughters  ravilhed.'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  44—46. 

After  this,  it  is  DCedlefs  to  purfue  our  detail  of  cruelties  and 
diforders  any  farther.  Wc  (hall  add  one  other  fpectmcn,  how- 
ever, of  the  vigour  with  which  the  work  of  regeneration  was 
purfued.  The  indefatigable  Murad  had  excited  fome  diflurb- 
ance  in  Beneadi,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coptos,  con- 
taining 13,000  inhabitants.  To  leprefs  thefe,  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  was  difpatched. 

'  The  troops,  animated  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  in  an  inftant  fwcpt 
away  the  whole  village  :  thofe  of  the  inhabitanti  that  cfcaped,  joined 
the  remnant  of  the  Meccano,  marched  againll  Miniet,  and  were  put  to 
the  fwotd  in  a  fecond  encounter.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

M.  Denon,  after  vifitiog  once  more  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  and 
Thebes,  accotnpanied  a  detachment  of  the  army  from  Keneh 
to  Cofleir,  upon  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  after  a  ftay  of  no  more  than 
two  days,  returned  by  the  fame  route,  accompliDiing  the  whole 
expedition  in  the  Ihoit  fpace  of  a  Tingle  week.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  a  divi&on  that  was  appointed  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  conquered  country ;  and  found  many  opportunities 
of  making  drawings  of  ruins  and  hieroglyphics,  at  Loxor,  at 
£tfu,  and  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 

Immediately  after  his  letum  from  this  excurfion,  he  embark- 
ed 00  the  Nile  for  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  jufl  as  the  commander 
in  chief  was  fetcing  out  to  give  battle  to  the  Turks,  who  bad 
difembarked  at  Aboukir.  Out  of  10,000  men,  who  were  en- 
camped on  that  rpot,  6000  were  made  prifoners,  4000  left  dead 
on  the  field,   and  10,003  drivcD  iato  the  fea  and  drowned. 

Withiii 
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Within  twelve  days  after  this  fignal  vifiory,  Bonaparte  embark- 
ed in  the  night  at  Alexandria,  along  with  M.  Denon ;  bufied 
himfelf  with  cheraiftrjr  and  gcometrj  during  the  paffage  ;  and 
arrived  fafely  at  the  port  of  Frejus,  after  palling  through  the 
Britilh  fquadron  in  a  fog. 

Such,  in  the  abftra£t,  is  M.  Denon^s  account  of  this  memo* 
table  expedition ;  and  fuch  arc  a  few  of  the  new  lights  which 
his  narrative  has  thrown  on  the  conduft  of  it !  We  feel  muoh 
admiration  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  Chief  Conful,  in  patro* 
nizing  the  work  that  contains  them  ;  and  leave  them,  without 
commentary,  to  the  meditation  of  our  readers.  M.  Denon, 
•however,  did  not  go  to  Egypt  as  the  hiftoriographer  of  his  pa- 
tron's exploits :  he  went  to  defcribe  and  delineate  the  monu- 
ments of  its  ancient  grandeur.  And  it  is  timfc  to  make  a  few 
obfenrations  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  his  taik  has 
been  performed. 

The  charafters  of  the  Egyptian  architefture  have  long  been 
known  to  the  inquifitive.     Gigantic  in  all  its  proportions,  it 
feems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  overwhelming  the  imagination  by 
vallnefs,  than  at  enchanting  it  by  elegance  ;  and  while  ideas  of 
grandeur  and  of  power  are  irrefiftibly  excited  by  the  enormous 
mafles  that  are  piled  into  regularity  by  human  labour,  we  are 
opprefTed  by  a  certain  cumbrous  and  fevere  uniformity  of  exe- 
cution,  that  baniihes  every  idea  of  inventive  freedom,  and  indi- 
cates the  defigns  of  an  infulated  and  monaflic  corporation.     A 
temple  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference^  conflrufted  of 
{tones  from  15  to  36  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  columns  50 
^  feet  high,  and  1 2  in  diameter,  and  adorned  with  obelifks  of  a 
(ingle  (lone  xoo  feet  in  elevation,  and  with  coloflal  flatues  mea- 
furing  from  50  feet  to  80,  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  thofe 
ftupendous  ftruftures,   the  memory  of  whofe  origin  has  been 
forgotten  for  centuries,  and  whicji  ftill  promife  to  furvivc  all  the 
generations  of  mankind.     We  have  already  infinuated  that  M. 
Denon's  publication  has  not  added  very  materially. to  our  know- 
ledge, of  thofe  monuments.     We  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  he 
pretends  to  have  made  a  lingle  difcovery.     He  has  given  fewer 
flans  than  either  Poccoke  or  Norden,  and  is  infinitely  lefs  diftinft 
in  his  defcriptions,  and  lefs  learned  in  his  references,  than  the 
former  of  thefe  travellers.    He  has  made  much  better,  and  more 
numerous  drawings,  however,  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
has  prefented  the  groups  of  objefts  in  a  much  clearer  and  more 
pidurefque  manner.    His  views  in  the  iflands  of  Philoe  and  Ele- 
phantine are  a  great  deal  more  perfe£l ;  and  he  has  copied  the 
paintings  and  engraved  hieroglyphics  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes, 
and  the  temple  of  Tentyra,  much  more  corredly  and  extenfive- 
\y.  He  has  intermingled  a  variety  of  critical  remarks  and  animat- 
ed 
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cution  ;  a  fingle  figure  exprefTes  nothing,  when  taken  out  of  its  tx^ 
a6i  ftation  in  the  group  in  which  it  is  a  part ;  the  fculptor  had 
bis  defign  chalked  out  fur  him,  and  could  not  introduce  any  devia« 
tion  which  might  alter  the  true  meaning  that  it  was  intended  to 
convey :  it  was  with  thefe  figures,  as  with  the  cards  that  we  ufc 
for  our  games,  the  imperfection  of  defign  is  overlooked,  that  no  ob- 
ilacle  may  arifc  in  inftantly  diftinguifhing  the  value  of  each/     Vol.  ii* 

P-  72.  73- 

With  the  huge  temples  of  Camac  and  Luxor  he  feems  fome- 

"what  out  of  humour,  becaufe  thej  arc  too  large  to  be  dif- 
tinfily  reprefented  upon  paper.  A  village,  containing  3COO 
fouls,  has  been  ere£ted  on  the  ruins  of  a  part  of  the  latter  ;  and 
yet  M.  Denon  informs  us,  that  its  vaft  courts  and  galleries 
have  all  the  grandeur  and  defolation  of  an  uninhabited  ruin  ;  the 
huts  that  are  built  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  corners  having 
the  appearance  of  fwallows*  ncfts  in  our  houfes,  which  defile 
them  without  altering  or  concealing  their  general  appearance  ! 
After  having  wandered  among  tK<.fe  ftupendous  remains,  M. 
Denon  makes  the  following  ftriking  and  chara6leriillc  reflec- 
tions. 

*  Still  temples,  nothin^^  but  temples  !  and  not  a  veflige  of  the  hun- 
di*ed  gates  fo  celebrated  in  hiftory  ;  no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths,  or 
theatres  ;  not  a  fingle  edifice  of  public  utility  or  convenience  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  pains  which  1  took  in  the  rcfearch,  I  could  find  nothing 
but  temples,  walls  covered  with  obfcure  emblems  ;  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  atteftedthe  afcendancy  of  the  prieflhood,  who  Hill  fcemcd  to  reiga 
over  thefe  mighty  ruins,  and  whofe  empire  conilantly  haunted  my  ima* 
gination.'     Vol.  ti.   p.  195.  196. 

And  afterwards — 

*  I  fiill  admire  with  awe  the  organization  of  fuch  a  government  ;  its 
ftupendous  remains  yet  excite  the  mingled  fcnfations  of  refpeA  and 
dread.  The  divinity,  in  facerdotal  habits,  holds  in  one  hand  a  book, 
and  in  the  other  a  flail ;  the  former,  no  doubt,  to  reflrain,  anQ  the  lat- 
ter to  punifh  :  every  thing  is  meafured  by  the  law,  and  enchained  bj 
it.  The  fine  arts,  fubjc6l  to  the  fame  fevere  reftri^ions,  bend  under 
the  weight  of  fetters,  and  their  foaring  genius  is  pinioned  to  the  earth. 
The  unveiled  emblem  of  generation,  traced  even  in  the  fanfluary  of  the 
temples,  announces,  that  to  deftroy  pleafure  it  was  converted  into  a 
duty  :  not  a  fingle  circus,  not  a  fingle  theatre,  not  a  fingle  edifice  for 
public  recreation  ;  but  temples,  but  myileries,  but  initiations  but 
priefts,  but  facrifices  ;  ceremonies  for  pleafures;  for  luxury,  fe« 
pulchres.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  288.  289. 

Among  the  moft  valuable  and  original  of  the  drawings  with 
which  M.  Denon  has  prefented  us,  are  the  reprefentations  of 
thofe  paintings  and  reliefs  that  ilill  continue  to  adorn  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  other  excavations  at  Thebes,  and  the 
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fclIs  adjotning  to  the  temple  of  Tcntyra.  In  the  farmeT  he 
laanA  fouT  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  refpec- 
lively  with  different  forts  of  arms,  with  implement'  of  agricul- 
ture, wiih  inftruments  of  mufic,  aud  with  articles  of  furniture. 
Thofe  paintings,  which  are  faid  to  he  in  excellent  preferration, 
aflbrd  a  complete  view  of  the  cojiume  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  the  moll  dccifive  evidence  of  the  progrefs  they  had  aaadc  ia 
the  arts.  War  charioti,  drawn  by  two  and  by  four  horfes,  form  a 
frequent  object  in  thefu  de%;or3tion3  :  and,  in  another  part  of  the 
temple,  the  fculpture  reprcfenls  perfons  vaulting  over  ropes, 
and  aiTcs  dancing  on  their  hiod  legs.  We  do  not  remember  that 
the  graver  Egyptians  are  ever  tlieaifelves  exhibited  as  perJbrmers 
in  a  dance. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any  obfervations  upon 
the  zodiac,  and  other  adronomical  delineations  that  M.  Denoa 
has  copied  from  the  painted  ceilings  of  Tentyra ;  but  we  cannot 
otnit  his  account  of  the  difcovery  of  an  ancient  alphahetical 
TDanufcript  which  he  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mutilated  mummy 
that  was  brought  to  him  by  the  Arabs  for  fale. 

'  The  reader  iTiould  be  a  traveller,  an  inquirer,  and  an  amateur,  to 
fympaihife  with  my  rapture  on  this  occafion.  When  h  was  brought 
nic,  I  felt  that  1  turned  pale  with  anxiety  :  I  was  gain^to  exprcfs 
my  indignation  at  thofe  who  had  vioJated-Lbc  integrity  of  this  mum- 
ny,  wben  I  perceived  in  its  right  hand,  and  refling  on  the  left 
arm,  a  ToU  of  papyru*,  on  which  wag  a  manufcript,  that  I  (hould 
perhaps  have  never  fecn  without  this  violation.  I  then  blefled  the 
avarice  of  the  Arabs,  and  my  good  fortune,  which  had  put  me  in 
pofleHioa  of  fnch  a  treafure,  which  I  hardly  dared  to  toueh  for 
Icar  of  injuring  thiR  facrcd  manufcript,  the  oldcil  of  aU  the  books  in 
the  known  world.  I  could  not  venture  to  intruft  it  out  of  my  fight, 
and  all  the  cotton  of  my  bed  wag  devoted  to  wrapping  it  up  with  the 
utmoft  r,-re.  What  cuuld  be  itj  contents  J  Was  it  the  hiftory  of 
this  perlonage,  the  remarkable  events  of  hie  life  ?  Wag  the  period 
afcertained  by  the  date  of  the  foverttgn  under  whom  he  lived  ?  or 
did  this  precious  roll  contain  maxims,  prayers,  or  the  hiQory  of  fame 
difcoveryi'     Vol.  iii.  p.  71-2. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  decyphcr  this  manufcript, 
and  do  not  recolleft  to  have  heard  of  any  communication  having; 
heen  made  to  the  public  in  relation  to  it.  M.  Denon  ohferves, 
that  the  fame  charader  and  fees  of  chara&ers  recur  repcatedl/ 
in  the  courfe  of  it. 

We  cannot  take  oar  leave  of  thefe  co/oj^/ volumes  without 
^tering  our  protell  againd  fuch  a  form  of  publication.  M. 
Denon's  taftc  has  been  formed  perhaps  upon  the  gigantic  nionu* 
ments  of  the  Thebaid,  and  will  reliOi  no  book  that  is  not  aa 
large  as  a  pannel  charged  with  hieroglyphics  \  but  in  this  quar- 
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ter  of  the  world,  wc  believe  there  are  few  readers  who  will  think 
themfelves  indemnified  for  the  great  price  of  this  work  by  the 
fatisfaAion  of  turning  over  four  fquare  feet  of  pafleboard  ia 
every  leaf,  and  having  their  eyes  dazzled  by  charaders  like  thofe 
on  a  tombftone.     Even  in  the  volume  of  plates,  the  huge  fize  of 
the  page  is  turned  to  no  fort  of  ufe ;  roofl  of  the  views  being 
given  m  fnKill  compartments,  that  do  not  occupy  one  eighth  pare 
of  the  {heet,  and  the  paper  being  covered  by  a  fingle  I'ubjed,  in 
no  inftance  but  the  fanciful  reprefentation  of  two  battles  with 
the  Mamelukes.     We  are  the  more  inclined  to  oenfure  the  inju- 
dicious magnitude  of  thefe  volumes,  as  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  ftyle  or  the  matter  of  M.  Denon  that  tallies  with  fo  much 
magnificence.     He  has  made  fome  fine  drawings  of  monuments 
that  had  been  drawn  before,  and  brought  away  fome  flight  iketche» 
of  hieroglyphics  that  had  not  been  previoufly  copied  ;  and  he  has 
recorded  his  obfervations  and  adventures  in  a  flippant  and  fami. 
iiar  ftyle,  that  partakes  lefs  of  dignity  than  of  pertnefs ;  and 
feems  better  adapted  for  the  undrefs  of  an  occafional  pamphlet, 
than  for  the  monumental  vailnefs  of  fuch  a  publication  as  the 
prefent. 


Art.  IX.  PoUtlque  de  tous  ks  Cabinets  de  P Europe^  pendant  ks  re^Mi 
de  Lou'u  XV.  et  de  Louis  XV L  ^c,  MSS.  trouves  dans  le  Cabinet 
de  Lrouis  XVI.  Seconde  Edition.  Confiderablement  augment ee. 
Par  L.  P.  Scgur  PAine,  Exambaffadeur.  3  torn.  8vo.  pp.  iijS. 
a  Paris.     Chez  BuilTon.     An  9.  (1801.) 

THE  balance  of  power,  and  the  general  fy  ftem  of  international, 
relations  which  has  grown  up  in  modem  Europe,  have  af- 
forded to  one  clafs  of  politicians  perpetual  fubje£l  of  ridicule  and 
iuve&ive,  and  to  another  clafs  the  conftant  opportunity  of  de- 
fending or  attacking  every  meafure,  of  difcufling,  or  aflfccling  to 
difcufs  every  political  fubje<5l,  by  a  reference  to  certain  terms  of 
art  and  abilrad  ideas,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  fufpeA  that  they 
little  underilood  the  meaning  and  the  force. 

Of  thefe  Tcafoners  or  declairners,  the  former  fcft  are  undoubt- 
edly  the  mod  dangerous.  The  refinements  of  modern  policy 
which  have  fprung  from  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  and  have,  in  their  turn,  fecured  that  progrefs,  and 
accelerated  its  pace,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  either  corrupted, 
or  brought  into  difrepute,  by  the  petulance  of  pretended  flatefmen. 
But  the  fo{>hiilries  and  cavils  which  political  fceptics  and  innova- 
tors have  founded,  partly  on  a  mifconception  of  the  theory,  and 
partly  on  a  miftaiement  of  the  fafis,  tend  direftly  to  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  fvftem  ia  the  eyes  of  fuperficial  reafoners,  and  may 

ultimately 
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ultimately  renew  a  ftate  of  things,  from  nhich  the  usaffilled 
ctforti  of  national  heroifm  would  be  altogether  uaable  to  redeccn 
any  one  community. 

The  atcacliLs  of  thofe  men  have,  moreover,  been  extremely 
incon&flent  and  contradiAory.  While,  at  ooe  time,  they  main- 
tain, that  the  idea  of  a  political  equilibrium  in  prcgna^it  with 
every  fpecies  of  ahfurdity,  and  would  produce,  jf  carried  into  the 
aftual  affaire  of  nations,  thofe  very  evils  which  the  fyftem  is  ex- 
tolled for  preventing  :  at  another  time,  we  arc  told  that  the  no- 
tion is  fimple  and  obvious;  that  it  arifes  naturally  out  of  the  paf- 
Cons  of  men  ;  that  it  is  no  refinement  of  modern  (latel'men,  but 
has  influenced  the  councils  of  princes  and  commonwedths  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  Now — the  b-ilance  of  power  is  an  unintel- 
ligible jargoD,  invented  to  cover  everv  fcheme  ;  to  fumilh  pre- 
texts for  every  a£l  of  national  injudice  ;  to  lull  the  jealoufy  of 
the  people  in  any  emergency  ;  or  to  excite  their  alarms  upon 
any  occafion.  Now — it  is  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  ;  an  inter-, 
fercnce  with  the  natural  order  of  things  ;  or  an  attempt  to  eSed 
that  which  would  happen  at  any  rate.  Now — it  is  pernicious  in 
the  extreme  ;  the  partnt  of  wars  and  ofienfive  alliances  ;  the  ex- 
citing caufe  of  national  violence  ;  the  watchword  of  ambitious 
princes  and  deftroying  commonwealths  ;  a  refinenacut  only  of  io- 
jutticc  i  and  a  fyftem  of  nothing  but  treachery  or  caprice.  It  13 
very  manifL-ft,  without  any  argument,  that  the  fyftem  of  moderrj 
policy  cannot  be  liable  to  all  thofe  accufations  at  once,  and  that 
the  declaimers,  who  have  ufed  fuch  language  with  refpeft  to  it, 
muft  have  been  talking  of  very  different  things  at  different  times. 
But  as  the  foreign  policy  of  nations  was  never,  at  any  period  of 
modern  flory,  fo  intereiling  as  at  prcfent,  we  (hall  proceed  to 
oQer  a  few  obfervations  upon  that  fyftem  which  has  been  fo  little 
nuderftood,  and  whicli  is  the  foundation  of  the  important  work 
DOW  under  review, 

Tlie  national  jealoufy,  by  which  at  all  times  the  European 
Hates  are  animated,  and  which  ranges  them  on  different  tides  in 
each  public  crifts,  has  been  denominated,  not  a  principle  of  po- 
licy, but  a  national  emotion.  Nations,  it  is  faid,  like  the  indivi- 
duals which  compofe  them,  are  qioved  by  caprice,  and  aduated 
fay  paffions  ;  escitcd  to  contention  by  envy  and  hatred  ;  foothed 
to  reconciliation  when  exhaufted  by  the  efforts  of  their  enmity  ; 
leagued  in  frtendlhip  by  the  dictates  of  an  incerefted  prudence; 
united  together  by  the  thirft  of  plunder;  or  combined  for  the 
gratification  of  fomc  common  revenge.  The  principle  (we  are 
told)  which  has  been  pompoufly  called  the  great  fpring  of  civi- 
lized policy,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  fyftematic  indulgenco 
of  thofe  natural  feelings  that  impel  the  favage  to  attack  his  more 
wealthy  neighbour,  or  unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary  friend- 

Ihip, 
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fhip,  when  invaded  by  a  powerful  and  common  enemy.  The 
policy  (it  is  added)  which  we  have  heard  extolled  as  the  grand 
arcanum  of  modern  ftacefmeny  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a 
fyflemy  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  refult  of  a  confli&  be- 
tween defire  of  conqueft  and  of  fecurity,  refined  on  by  ingenious 
men,  and  fpun  into  a  regular  theory. 

Thefe  remarks  are  partly  true^  and  partly  unfounded.  It  is 
true,  that  nations  are  guided  by  human  councils^  and  fubjed,  of 
courfe,  to  the  pafBons  and  caprices  of  men  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  cer- 
tain, that  the  more  regularly  any  fyftem  of  government  is  efta- 
blilhed,  the  more  will  men  of  fober  minds  acquire  a  weight  in  the 
management  of  affairs  ;  and  that  the  longer  the  art  of  adminifler- 
ing  the  concerns  of  empires  is  pra&ifed,  prudence  will  gain  the 
greater  afcendency  over  pafilon.  It  is  true,  that  the  dilates  of 
feelings  not  always  amiable,  and  often  outrageous,  are  frequent- 
ly, more  than  any  impulfe  of  reafon,  the  fprings  which  aduate 
the  operations  of  dates  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  all  animals 
the  palfions  themfelves  are  implanted  for  the  wifeft  of  purpofes  ; 
that  inftinft  is  the  principle  to  which,  more  than  reafon,  the  pre- 
fervation  of  life,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  univerfe 
muft  be  afcribed ;  and  that  national  councils  may  be  operating 
what  no  forefight  could  combine,  while  they  appear  to  be  fwayed 
only  by  prejudice  and  padion.  The  exiftence  of  rude  Hates  is  in- 
deed frequently  prefervcd,  and  their  civilization  infured  by  the 
operation  of  principles,  to  aflift  the  developeroent  of  which  is  the 
great  pride  of  the  moft  learned  and  fkilful  ftatefmen :  yet,  the 
want  of  this  afliflance  in  thofe  rude  times,  and  the  want  of  a  con- 
ftaat  fuperintendence  and  control  which  renders  the  popular  feel- 
ings uftful  in  one  cafe,  and  harmlefs  in  another,  is  certainly  the 
caufe  of  that  inflability  of  national  power,  and  thofe  perpetual 
changes  in  dominion — thofe  conflant  broils,  and  that  {late  of  un- 
ceafing  infecurity,  to  which  xre  may  attribute  the  many  revolu- 
tions in  the  fituation  of  favage  communities,  and  the  long  continu- 
ance cf  their  barbarifm. 

That  the  fyftem  which  we  are  now  confidering  has  oftentimes 
been  abufed,  no  one  can  deny.  What  human  inftitution  ean 
defend  itfelf  from  this  charge  ?  But  many  of  the  evils  which  are 
alcribed  to  the  principle  in  queftion,  have  been  owing  only  to  an 
erroneous  conception  of  its  nature.  Many  of  them  have  arifen 
from  failing  to  carry  the  line  of  policy  recommended  by  it,  to 
the  lengths  which  it  enjoins  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  inftances,  thofe 
events  which  have  been  deemed  pernicious,  would  have  proved 
altogether  fatal,  had  not  its  influence  modified  and  controled 
them.  We  are  defired,  with  no  fmall  appearance  of  triumph, 
to  view  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  century  ;  and  to  mark  the  manifold 
wari  which  the  balancincr  fyftem  produced  ;  the  various  intrigues 

to 
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to  which  it  gave  rife  ;  the  deftru^ve  conquefla  of  which  it  fiir. 
nilhed  the  pretext ;  and  the  national  cataftrophes  which  it  could 
not  avert.  But  had  it  not  been  for  that  wbolefoiqe  jealouiy  of 
rival  neighbonrs,  which  modem  politicians  have  learacd  to 
cfaeriffa,  how  ^many  conquelts  and  changes  of  dominion  would 
have  taken  place,  inllead  of  wars,  in  which  a  few  ufelefs  lives 
were  loft,  and  fonie  fuperfluous  miUioas  were  fquxodered  ?  How 
many  fair  portions  of  the  globe  might  have  been  deluged  in  blood, 
inftead  of  fame  hutadrcds  of  failors  fighting  harmlefsly  on  the 
barren  plains  of  the  ocean,  and  fome  thoufands  of  foldiers  catrj- 
ing  on  a  fcientific,  and  r^ular,  and  quiet  fyftem  of  warfare,  ia 
countries  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe,  and  refoited  to  as  the  arenn 
where  the  difputes  of  nations  may  be  determined?  We  maj 
indeed  look  to  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  centurj  as  the  proudeA  asra 
in  the  annals  of  the  fpecies ;  the  period  moft  dilUnguiihed  for 
learning,  and  Ikill,  and  induftry ;  for  the  milder  virtues,  and 
for  common  fenfe;  for  refinement  in  government,  and  an  equal 
diS'ulion  of  liberty  ^  above  all,  for  that  perfed  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  admin  ill  ration,  which  has  cRabliQied  certain  general  rules 
of  conduA  among  naticuis  ;  has  prevented  the  overthrow  of  em- 
pires, and  the  abforption  of  weak  ftates  into  the  bodies  of  de- 
vouring neighbours  ;  has  fet  bounds  to  the  march  of  conqucft, 
and  rendered  the  unlheathing  of  the  fword  a  meafure  of  the  laft 
adoption  i  whereas,  in  other  times,  it  was  always  rdJarted  to  ia 
the  fiift  inftance. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  century,  we  faw  the  gigantic 
power  of  France  humbled  by  a  coalition  of  princes,  each  re- 
folved  to  undergo  immediate  lofs,  and  mo  a  great  prefent  rifk, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  chance  of  ruin  at  the  diDance  of 
a  few  years.  In  ancient  times  the  Stadtholdcr  would  have  been 
more  jealous  of  Britaio  or  Auftria,  than  of  France.  The  great 
Monarch,  like  Cxfar,  would  have  found  a  Divitiacus  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  By  fplittiog  the  neighbouring  potentates 
into  adverfc  fa^ions,  and  6ghting  one  againfl  the  other,  he  would* 
in  a  few  years,  have  fubjugatcd  the  whole.  No  power  would 
then  have  conceived  that  common  prudence  required  an  imme- 
diate facriSce  of  peace,  in  order  to  ward  off  a  dillant  peril.  AU 
would  have  waited  quietly  till  the  invafion  came  on  ;  then,  fight- 
ing with  a  defperate,  but  an  in iulated  valour,  all  would  have  l>eeD 
conquered  in  detail  by  the  ambitious  enemy  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
ftory  of  the  Roman  £mpire  would  have  been  renewed,  when  fub* 
mifGon  to  foreign  power,  and  lofs  of  liberty,  and  interruption  of 
peaceful  port'uils,  uere  no  longer  the  phantoms  of  vulgar  terror, 
or  the  themes  of  idle  declamation,  but  real^  and  imminent,  and 
inevitable  calamities. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  faw  an  ancient  crown 
defpoiled  of  its  hereditar  j  provinces ;  and  the  neighbouring  ilates 
in  vain  attempting  to  crufh  the  new.bom  energies  of  the  Pruifian 
power.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  princi- 
ples of  an  enlightened  policy  would  not  have  favoured  the  rife 
of  a  power,  whofe  profelfed  and  natural  objed  was  the  balanc.ng 
of  the  Imperial  Houfe,  and  the  protection  of  the  fmaUer  princes 
of  the  empire,  againft  the  preponderating,  and  formerly  abloluie^ 
fwaj  of  the  Auftrian  monarchs.  And,  at  any  rate,  admitting  the 
other  powers  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  fuch  views,  it  is  clear 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Sileiian  ufurpation  muft  be  attriimted  to 
the  adual  dereli&ion  of  the  balancing  fyilem,  and  not  to  its  iueffi- 
cacj ;  for,  both  in  the  Silefian  and  in  the  f&ven  years  war*,  the  part 
of  Pruffia  was  openly  efpoufed  by  fome  of  the  great  powers  ;  in 
the  former,  by  France  and  Bavaria ;  in  the  latter,  firft  by  England, 
and  then  by  Ruf&a  herfelf.  The  prefervation  and  accurate  ad- 
juftjbent  of  the  balance  might  perhaps  have  required  fome  fuch 
^veot  as  the  acquifition  which  Pruffia  a&ually  made  ;  but  if  the 
ioDmediate  objed  of  the  fyftem,  the  maintenance  of  the  eflabliih- 
«i  diviiion  of  power,  was  held  to  be  a  more  important  confidera- 
tion,  it  is  clear  that  the  part  of  Pruffia  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken  by  France  and  Bavaria,  in  the  one  cafe,  or  by  England  and 
Kuffia  on  the  other,  until  the  ufurped  dominions  of  Auftria  had 
l>€cn  reftored  ^  and  then  the  allies  of  that  power  ought  inftantly 
to  have  deferted  her,  if  ihe  did  not  remain  fatisfied  with  the  fruits 
of  their  interference. 

S>oon  after  the  feven  years  war  was  terminated,  the  difmember- 
tnent  of  an  ancient  European  kingdom  was  projeded  by  the 
powers  who  had  been  mod  exhaufted  *n  the  Silefian  conteft,  and 
^ho  wifhed  to  indemnify  themfelves  for  their  loffes  at  the  expence 
of  the  Poles.  The  fuccefs  of  this  iniquitous  tranfafton,  although 
It  only  demonflrates  that  the  modem  f3rftem  has  not  been  carried 
^oits  proper  length,  that  it  is  incapable  of  changing  the  nature  of 
toen,  or  difarming  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  princes^  has  been 
wwajs  quoted  by  a  certain  fet  of  politicians,  as  an  irret ratable 
proof  of  the  futility  and  inefficacy  of  the  great  printiple  of  mo- 
dern politics.  That  calamitous  event  is  indeed  a  fuflicient  proof, 
that  the  ftatefmen  of  Europe  had  for  a  while  forgotten  their  moft 
facred  principles,  and  that  the  princes  who  did  nOt  interfere  to 
prevent  it,  were  blind  to  their  bcft  interefts  It  ferves,  therefore, 
to  (how  us  what  would  be  the  fituation  of  the  world,  were  the 
ttiaxims  of  ancient  times  to  be  revived,  and  tlie  falutary  fyftem  of 
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,     ^^  *»  well  known  that  the  peace  of  Drefdcn  was  only  a  truce ;  |bal 
j^**^  of  *75^  owed  its  origin  to  thr  caufc  of  »hc  former  contrft  J 
J»d  that  the  poffcffion  of  Silcfia  was  only  fccurcd  by  the  peace  of  Hu* 
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modern  Europe  to  lofe  its  iDBuence  over  the  councils  of  Qates  i 
but,  for  this  very  reafon,  the  partition  of  Poluid  cannot,  with 
Any  truth,  be  faJd  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  thofe  principles,  by 
sding  in  dircA  oppoiitioa  to  which,  the  great  powers  of  £uropB 
permitted  it  to  happen.  If,  however,  the  policy  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  Hates  provide.l  no  check,  to  the  injulticc  of ■  the  parti- 
tioning powers,  the  influence  of  the  balancing  fyfleiB  upon  the 
f»ndud  of  thofe  parties  themfelves  was  produflive  of  the  moll 
important  and  beneficial  eSefls.  Had  the  ancient  maxims  of  na- 
tional iodifierence  and  infulation  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes  at  the  crifis  of  Poh{h  ailairs  in  1772,  the  diltraded  (late 
of  that  unhappy  country  would  indeed  have  called  in  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  force  But  this  interference  would  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  one  quarter  alone.  Poland  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed, and  its  vail  refources  appropriated,  by  one  only  of  the 
conterminous  powers,  ptoba;  ly  by  the  RufEan  empire,  which 
would  thus  have  fuddenly  acquired  a  preponderance  &tal  to  the 
refl  of  Europe  ;  and,  withoi.t  receiving  any  check  in  the  prt^ior- 
tional  aggrandizement  of  the  neighbouring  ft;ites,  would  have 
been  enabled  to  flretch  its  refiAlefs  arm  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  wellern  commonwealth.  But  the  prevalence  of  that  oation- 
al  jealoufy,  and  anxious  attention  to  the  alfairs  of  other  dates, 
which  is  the  maftcr  principle  of  the  modem  fyftem,  prevented 
the  ufurpfltion  of  KuOia,  even  at  the  moment  when  Ihe  was  ac- 
tually miHrefs  of  the  kingdom,  garrifoued  the  capital  with  her 
troops,  and  ruled  the  national  councils  by  a  viceroy,  under  the 
name  of  ambaffador.  With  all  thefe  eircumftances  in  her  favour, 
the  was  not  even  the  firft  propofer  of  the  partition.  Her  natural 
enemies,  AuHria  and  Pruflia,  aflually  gained  a  greater  fliare  of 
the  fpoil  i  and,  inllead  of  being  the  firfi  viSims  of  her  extended 
empire,  as  they  infallibly  would  have  been  in  ancient  times,  they 
have  themfelves  acquired,  at  the  fame  moment,  an  increafe  of  re- 
fources, which  enables  them  effedually  to  withilaod  the  augment- 
ed force  of  her  power. 

Although,  then,  it  is  extremely  abfutd  to  adduce  the  partition 
of  Poland  as  an  inllailce  of  the  balancing  fyftem,  (after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Pruflian  flatefmen  *),  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  alTert, 
that  it  proves  the  inellicacy  of  that  fyftem,  or  to  deny  that  the  reft 
of  Europe  has  been  faved  by  the  influence  of  thofe  principles 
Upon  the  parties  in  the  ufurpation,  which  ftiould  have  led  the 
ethet  great  powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  it.   It  is  fcarcely  necef- 

fary 

•  Count  Hertaberg,  (the  King's  firft  minifier  in  1771)  in  a  fpecu- 
lativc  cflay  on  this  fubjefi)  gifM  the  partition  as  an  appofite  cafe  of  the 
balancing  fyftem.  It  was  made,  he  fays,  '  Selon  let  principes  d'une 
balance  dont  les  trois  puiflancei  pariageaotes  ctoient  coaveoucs  estre 
cU«.'     MciD.  torn.  i.  p.  196. 
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faiy  to  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  intend  to  aflert  any  thing 
further  than  the  injoftice  and  impolicy  of  the  traofa£lion  upon 
a  great  fcale :  at  prefent,  we  only  look  to  the  effeds  of  the  balan« 
cing  fyflem  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  weaker  ftates. 
The  cafe  of  Poland,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
inftances,  which  have  ever  occurred,  of  a  nation  being  placed  iii 
fuch  unnatural  circumilances  of  embarraflznenty  turbulence,  and 
degradation  of  every  fort,  that  no  change  of  aBTairs  could  poflibly 
render  it  worfe,  and  fcarce  any  revolution,  by  domeftic  violence^ 
or  foreign  invaiion,  could  fail  to  alter  it  for  the  better  Setting 
apart  the  high-founding  phrafes  of  patriotifm  and  national  fpirit^ 
and  the  feelings  of  admiration  which  the  very  natural  emotions 
of  pity  have  taught  us  to  couple  with  the  name  of  Poland,  it 
is  ioipoflible  for  a  fober-minded  obferver  not  to  perceive,  that 
ages  of  the  moil  debafing  fervitude  had  utterly  difqualiiied  the 
Polilli  boors  for  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  fubjefts ;  that  A 
lifetime  divided  between  unceafing  tumult  in  public,  and  the  re« 
vcUings  of  a  boifterous,  barbarous  hofpitality,  had  utterly  un- 
fitted the  reft  of  the  State  from  co-operating  in  the  formation  of 
a  conftitution  which  {hould  poflefs  either  energy  or  regularity  j 
,and  that  the  happieft  event  which  has  ever  befallen  the  fine 
Country  of  Poland,  has  been  a  difmcmbcrment,  wept  over  and 
declaimed  upon  by  thofe  who  had  no  experience  of  its  neceflity^ 
or  need  of  its  boiefits.  Thofe  benefits  have  moft  undoubtrdly 
been  the  pacification  of  that  unhappy  kingdom^  by  the  only  means 
which  human  fancy  could  have  devifed  for  accomplilLiag  this 
«nd,  without  endangering  the  fecurity  of  the  other  powers^ 
namely,  a  fair  divifion  of  the  country  among  the  neighbouring 
and  rival  powers,  and  a  confequent  communication  of  the  in  eft  i- 
mable  bleffings  which  their  ancient  fubje&s  enjoyed  under  a  fyf- 
tcm  of  peaceful  government  and  regular  police. 

The  memorable  events  which  took  place  at  the  clofe  of  the  i8th 
century,  it  is  almoft  needlefk  to  obferve,  were  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  fyftem 
of  international  policy.  The  internal  ftate  of  France  would  ne- 
ver have  alarmed  the  neighbouring  nation^  in  ancient  times. 
Without  anxiety,  they  Would  have  feen  the  overthrow  of  all  re- 
gular government,  the  progrefs  of  Jacobin  contagion,  and  th« 
developement  of  thofe  popular  energies  which  armed  a  people, 
devoted  exclufively  to  war,  with  reftftlefs  power  to  accompli (h 
the  grand  object  of  their  demagogues,  the  overthrow  of  altars 
and  thrones,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  univcrfal  empire  Far 
from  combining  to  refift  the  progrefs  of  the  new  horde,  they 
would  have  fplit  into  faftions,  and  afTifted  its  deftruftive  courfe. 
No  efforts  to  check  it  would  have  been  thought  of,  until  all  re- 
fifttticc  was  too  late ;  nor  would  thole  modern  Gaals  have  found 
rrfftance  effedlnal  to  oppofe  them  from  the  Maolius  of  any  captol 
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the  right  of  mutual  iufpedioa,  non  univerfallj  recognized  among 
civilized  Hates,  in  the  rights  of  public  envoys  and  refidents. 
This  is  the  balancing  theory.  It  was  as  much  unknown  to 
Athens  and  Rome,  as  tbc  Kcplerian  or  Newtonian  laws  were  con- 
cealed from  Plato  and  Cicero,  who  certaiiilj  knew  the  cSe£t  of 
■  gravitation  upon  terrcHrial  bodies.  It  has  arifen,  in  the  progrefs 
of  Icience,  out  of  the  circumftances  of  modern  Europe- — the 
greater  extent  and  nearer  equality  of  the  contiguous  flates — the 
more  conftant  intercourfe  of  the  difierent  nations  with  each  other. 
We  have  been  told  by  hiftorians  ",  that  the  principle  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  a  difcovery  of  the  ijtb  century,  made  by  the 
Italian  politicians,  in  confequeoce  of  the  invafion  of  Charles 
VIII.  Againll  fuch  ftatcments  as  this,  it  is  pcrfe^ly  fair  to  ad- 
duce the  ari^uments  of  Mr  Hume  and  others,  who  hare  traced, 
jn  ancient  times,  vaflly  more  refined  notions  of  policy,  than  any 
that  diftated  tht  Italian  defen£ve  league.  It  was,  in  truth,  not 
to  any  fuch  fiagle  event,  that  the  balancing  fyftcm  owed  either 
its  origin,  or  its  refinement^  but  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  which 
placed  the  whole  united  States  of  Europe  in  the  fame  relative 
(ituation  in  which  tlie  States  of  Italy  were  at  that  period,  and 
taught  then)  not  to  wait  for  an  adual  invafion,  but  to  fee  a 
Charles  at  all  times  in  every  prince  or  commonwealth  that  ihould 
matiifeil  the  Icaft  delire  of  change. 

The  circumflances  of  the  Euiopean  States,  by  promoting  na- 
tional intercourfe,  have  been  fingularly  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  thofe  principles  of  eajfyand  conftant  union.  Confoli- 
dated  into  one  fyftera  of  provincial  government  under  the  empire 
of  Rome,  they  were  feparated  by  the  fame  caufes,  and  nearly  a( 
the  fame  tinie.  Reduced  by  a  people,  whofe  chara^er  and  man- 
ners were  never  effaced  by  the  moft  rapid  conquefts,>or  moft  re- 
mote emigrations,  they  were  formed  into  divifions,  under  confti- 
tutions  of  the  fame  nature,  peculiarly  calculated  to  preferve  the 
uniformity  of  cutloms,  which  origihally  marked  the  whole.  The 
progrefs  of  political  government  has  been  limilar  in  all,  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Nobles  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Prince,  and,  in 
thefe  latter  times,  to  the  freedom  of  the  people.  That  fpirit  of 
commercial  intercourfe,  which  produces  a  perpetual  connexion, 
little  known  in  the  ancient  world,  has  confpircd  with  the  fimila- 
rtty  of  fituation,  and  the  refemblance  of  manners,  to  render  Eu- 
rope a  united  whole  within  itfelf,  almofl  fcparated  from  the  reft 
of  the  world— a  great  federacy,  acknowledging,  indeed,  no  com- 
mon chief;  but  united  by  certain  common  principles,  and  obey- 
ing  one  fyftem  of  international  law. 

It 
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its  flags  over  every  iea.  in  Europe,  while  the  Confular  legions  are 
revelliDj;  in  the  plunder  ai  the  Bank,  or  burning  all  the  dock- 
jaids  in  the  kia);dom.  To  faj  that  England  may  trufl  to  ber 
fleets,  then,  is  to  recommend  a  full  reliance  upon  the  chance  of 
a  lingle  battle,  or  the  event  of  a  fea  chace  ;  to  inculcate  a  filly 
confidence  in  good  fortune,  and  to  advife  that  the  hit  at  Great 
Britain  Ibould  be  committed  to  the  changes  of  the  elements,  the 
fliifting  of  a  wind,  or  the  fettling  of  a  fog.  It  is  to  her  armies, 
that  every  nation,  infular  or  continental,  muft  look  for  her  fate 
and  natural  dtftnci.  But  although  it  would  be  abfurd  to  recom- 
mend, that  the  internal  refources  of  a  country  Qiould  be  negled- 
ed,  either  in  order  to  favour  its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to  com- 
mit its  defence  to  the  movements  of  intrigue,  and  the  efibrts  of 
foreign  policy ;  yet  he  would  be  an  equally  dangerous  counfcllor 
who  fliould  advife  us  to  neglcft  thofe  means  of  preventing  war, 
and  of  rendering  it  harmlcfs  when  it  does  occur,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  in  a  compliance  with  the  principles  of  the  balancing 
fyftem. 

When  the  dilTerent  nations  of  Europe  placed  their  whole  glory 
in  the  fplendour  of  their  warlike  renown,  and  attended  only  to 
the  improvement  of  their  military  refources,  every  perfon  of  free 
rank  was  a  foldier,  and  devoted  his  liii:  to  the  profeffion  of  arms. 
But  as  foon  as  the  arts  of  peace  acquired  an  afcendency,  and 
other  fame  hefides  that  of  martial  deeds  was  fought  after,  war 
became  an  objefl:  of  dread,  as  deranging  the  main  operations  of 
fociely,  and  expafiiig  the  national  independence  to  unforefeen  ca- 
fualtics  and  dangers.  Inltend  of  being  followed  for  its  own  fake, 
it  was  now  only  reforted  to  as  a  neceffary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater 
riflt.  The  firfl  great  confequence  of  this  change  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  chara^er  of  men  was  the  feparatioo  of  the  military 
from  the  civil  profcflions ;  the  intrulling  a  fmall  dais  in  each 
community  with  the  defence  of  the  relt ;  the  adoption  of  lland- 
intT  armies,  by  far  the  mod  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 
government,  with  which  biftorv  has  made  us  acquainted.  As 
this  great  change  has  disarmed  war  of  almoft  all  its  dangers,  fo 
another  change,  equally  important,  has  arifen  out  of  it— ren- 
dered wars  much  lefs  frequent,  and  confined  their  influence  to  a 
fmall  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.  The  European  powers 
have  formed  a  fpecies  of  general  law,  which  fuperfedes,  in  moft 
inftances,  an  appeal  to  the  fword,  by  rendering  fuch  an  appeal 
&tal  to  any  power  that  may  infringe  upon  the  code  ;  by  uniting 
the  forces  of  the  rell  inevitably  againll  each  delinquent ;  by  agree- 
ing, that  any  projcft  of  violating  a  neighbour's  integrity  Ihall  be 
prevented  or  avenged,  not  according  to  the  refources  of  this 
neighbour,  but  according  to  the  full  refources  of  every  other 
4neml>C[  of  the  European  comiqunity;  and  by  conilantly  watching 
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the  domeflic  polity  of  a  flate.  A  few  more  pBiticnlar  remarks 
on  this  point  ma;  ferve  to  fet  it  in  3  light  fufficieatly  flrikiDg. 

I.  All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  tended  uniformly,  and 
not  very  flowly,  towards  greater  freedom  and  mildnefs,  fince  the 
rife  of  the  commercial  policy  of  modern  times,  and  the  general 
diffufion  of  knowledge  by  the  art  of  printing.  Inllcad  of  a  col- 
kSion  of  defpots,  aduatcd,  in  all  their  plans  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal arrangement,  by  capricn  or  accident,  the  fyflem  of  Euro- 
pean princes  is  now  an  aflemblage  of  deputies  from  the  different 
nations,  which  have  intruded  them  with  certain  powers  and  corn- 
millions,  for  the  public  good.  In  the  execution  of  their  truft, 
indeed,  they  are  not  direAly  accountable  to  any  human  authority  { 
but,  even  in  the  Hates  where  no  conflitulional  controul  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  indirect  infiuence  of  a  numerous 
and  enlightened  people  is  uniformly  flrong  upon  the  councils  of 
the  monarch.  It  is  always  his  inteccll  to  rule  by  gentle  and 
agreeable  means,  nnd  to  further,  by  every  meafure  in  his  power, 
tlie  profperity  of  his  Itate.  This  intcreft,  though  for  a  while  it 
may  be  concealed  from  his  eyes,  or  overruled  by  oppofite  paflioas, 
cnn  never  be  long  hidden  from  him  ;  but  mull  always,  in  the 
long-run,  force  itfelf  upon  his  attention,  and  be,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  guide  of  his  conduiil.  The  government  of  the  moft  defpotic 
princes  oQers  conflanc  eiiamples  of  a  fubmiflion  to  that  opinion, 
which  can  fcarccly  there  make  itfelf  heard;  and  not  a  few  inftan- 
oes  of  obedience  to  the  voice,  which,  from  its  refiftlefs  power 
over  divans  thennfelves,  has  been  emphatically  called  the  voice  of 
Cod.  A  check  is  thus  provided  for  the  violence  of  royal  paf- 
iions,  and  a  guide  or  regulator  for  the  movements  of  even  a  def- 
pot's  caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  modem  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  dire£l ;  the  voice  of  the 
nation  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  general 
obeyed,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  the  particular  line  of  condufl 
which  that  voice  and  will  direfls. 

3.  As  almoft  all  princes  rule  by  the  advice  of  minifters,  and 
mull  execute  their  decrees  by  the  affiftance  of  a  great  number  of 
deputies  ;  the  connexion  of  thofe  men  with  the  people  at  large  ; 
their  refponfibility  to  their  country ;  the  odium  and  perfonal  dan- 
ger which  attaches  to  a  failure  of  any  plan  executed  by  their  inter- 
vention, whether  fuggefted  by  their  councils  or  not,  muft  quick- 
en their  perception  of  every  national  danger,  and  imbolden  them 
to  withiland,  in  the  cabinet,  any  pernicious  mealjire  dictated  by 
tjie  ignorance  or  caprice  of  their  maftcr.  Where  fo  many  muft 
tJius,  in  fome  degree,  concur  in  every  a£l  of  the  fovereign  power, 
and  fo  many  are  refponfiblc,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  for  every 
abiiff  ill  the  government,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  chances  of  wil- 
ful mifrule,  through  the  unprincipled  caprice,  or  ralbnefs,  or  le- 
vity, 
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wealth.  He  may  bowftring  tfaoufaxids,  whom  ajicient  opinioa 
and  religious  prejudice  has  taught  to  believe  that  their  lives  were 
made  for  his  fport.  But  he  dares  not  iff^dc  any  regular  ordinance 
for  a  lingle  general  impod ;  or  the  fame  people,  who,  in  tbe 
ftrange  contradiftions  of  this  unnatural  Hate  of  fociety,  had  killed 
the  aice  that  was  lifted  againft  their  lives,  would  now  raife  their 
united  voice  with  a  force  powerful  to  Htake  the  innerotoft  rcceflea 
of  the  feraglio. 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruflia  wilhed  to  invert  the  order  of 
fucceflion  to  the  Imperial  thr<»ie,  from  an  unnatural  antipathy  to 
the  Tzarowitch,  whofe  rights  had  formerly  been  in  (bme  degree 
acknowledged,  he  did  nut  think  it  fufiicient  to  ilTue  an  cxptefs 
edi^,  declaring  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  fix  upon  any  f ucce£- 
tbr  that  he  chofe.  He  began,  by  accuHoming  the  minds  of  men 
to  fuch  an  unftitlcd  and  arbitrary  mode  of  inheritance,  in  cafes  of 
private  property.  He  publilhed  a  previous  ordinance,  obliging 
each  father  to  bequeath  his  whole  real  property  to  one  of  bis 
children,  leaving  him  the  choice  of  his  heir.  This  lingular  barba- 
rian, notwithftanding  the  many  vices  that  flaincd  bis  charaAcr, 
and  the  conllant  cruelties  in  which  his  reign  was  fpent,  had  tbe 
RKric  of  beginning  the  civilization  of  his  boundlcfs  empire.  He 
wilhed  to  raife  his  fava^eand  en  11  a ved  people  to  the  rankof  mea  ; 
and  the  ordinance  which  we  have  mentioned,  13  an  InAance  of 
fubminion  to  their  will,  from  a  real  or  fuppolcd  necellity,  and 
from  a  wiili  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their  opinions.  The  foc- 
ceeding  Ttars  have  adopted  a  tegular  mode  of  receiving  the  opi- 
nions of  the  motl  refpeclablc  and  enlightened  part  of  their  fub- 
je^s,  and  of  impofmg  a  check  on  ttieir  own  authority.  Upon  a 
iKw  and  general  law  beijig  drawn  up,  the  uiajii  containing 
it  is  tranfmitted  to  each  (■(  the  governmtntt,  and  the  viceroys 
may  afTemble  the  di^crent  courti  to  conlider  it.  If  they  una- 
nimoufly  difapprove,  they  may  prefent  a  reprtftutation  againft 
it  to  the  fenate.  Tlie  law  is  reConlidered,  and  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  the  realm,  until  another  ordinance  has  been  iflued 
confirming  the  former  ".  The  filly  paflion  for  legiflation  which 
diftinguilhed  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  produced  many  laws  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  people  ;  and  although  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
weak  monarch's  reign  demondrates  how  little  he  was  difpofed  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  his  fubjefts,  yet  thofe  obnoxious  i^ula- 
tions  were  generally  abrogated  almod  as  foon  as  paCTed.  While 
he  was  dragooning  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  fur- 
render  of  their  moll  facred  privileges,  and  purpofely  acting  in  di- 
re£l  oppofition  to  the  wilbes  of  his  conllituents  in  tbe  Impecitd 
diet,  he  could  not  obtain  the  acquiefceoce  of  Auflria  (where  his 

power 


'  Tooke's  JlufiuD  Empire,  vol.  iJ.  p.  395- 
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teofive  the  circle  is,  wfaofe  opinion  or  will  afiefts  tfaat  manage-^ 
ment. 

4.  The  relative  interells  of  different  nations  are  aScfled  by 
various  circutnftances,  either  unalterable,  or  only  llowly  alterable, 
.in  their  relative  fituation  and  domeflic  (late.  The  knowledge 
and  coinparifon  of  thofe  ciTcuiDflances  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  fcience,  the  principles  of  which  we  are  now  confidering;  and  it 
is  verj  evident  that  this  knowledge  muA  be  of  as  diificolt  acqui- 
sition, as  it  is  important  and  pradically  ufeful.  For,  io  order  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  he  acquainted  with  the  circumilanccs,  not  only  of  that 
nation,  but  of  all  the  reft  which  compofe  the  European  com- 
monwealth ;  to  learn  accurately  their  political  ftate ;  to  invefti- 
gate  their  national  chsraAers  and  habits ;  to  confult  minutely 
their  ftatiftical  fituation : — fo  intimately  is  the  federal  power  (the 
fyiffanct  federative  ai  the  foreign  politicians)  blended  with  the 
internal  force,  and  the  relative  pofition  with  the  infulated  ftate 
of  any  country.  The  temporary  circutnftances  of  the  different 
powers  deferve  aUo  to  be  conlidered  in  a  praftical  point  of 
view  .-—the  court  intrigues  :  leading  charafters  of  the  military  or 
political  departments  ;  and  the  diftinguilhed  men  in  the  literary 
world.  Thefe  make  up,  in  the  great  bouk  of  politics,  what  may 
be  called  the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  and  it  is  a  chapter  which 
perpetually  fets  all  the  inferences  and  calculations  of  the  other 
parts  at  defiance.  Except  this  laft  head,  and  it  is  obvious  tfaat 
every  other  branch  of  the  fubjefl  is  general,  and  reducible  to  fixed 
principles,  the  circumftances  which  we  have  enumerate^  are  of 
a  general  and  invariable  nature,  or  they  vary  flowlyand  regular, 
ly,  or  according  to  certain  laws,  which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the 
political  phHofofilier  to  afcertain.  The  laft  kind  of  circumftances 
which  we  menciened,  are,  indeed,  more  irregular,  and  their  dif- 
turbin^  force  is  not  denied.  But,  in  conlidering  the  eficAs  of 
the  former,  we  muft  lay  out  of  view  thofe  deranging  caufes,  as  we 
demoiiftrate  (in  Dynamics)  the  properties  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  without  taking  into  view  the  effe^s  of  friftion,  or  the  re- 
finance of  the  medium  in  which  the  powers  operate.  In  a  praSi- 
cal  point  of  viciv,  iliofe  difturbing  caufes  muft  be  carefully 
weighed  ;  and  to  inveftigate  them,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  law- 
giver, the  prince  himfelf,  hia  rainifters  of  ftatc,  with  his  agents 
jn  diplomaiic  affairs:  in  a  word,  of  the  praftical  politician  or 
Itatcfman  ;  a  char^ider  of  diilinguilhed  rank  in  every  country, 
filling  at  once  the  moft  dignified  and  difficult  place  which  man 
can  occupy,  and  very  little  dcferving  of  thofe  ill-tero]>cred  in- 
veflives  which  Dr  Smith  has  been  pleaCed  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a 
fit  of  pcevillinefs,  not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  fecn  how  very 

feUoui 
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fleldoin  this  great  and  important  cbarader  has  been  adeqnatelj 
Supported  ". 

That  fuch  diflurbing  caufes  do  exift  to  afie£t  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  every  ftate,  is  no  more  an  argument  againll  the  fciencc 
of  which  we  are  treating,  than  the  undoubted  exigence  and  ef- 
fects of  caufes  exactly  finiilar  in  the  domefUc  policy  of  ilates  is  a 
reafon  for  denying  (what  no  one  now  thinks  of  doubting)  that 
the  principles  of  government  are  reducible  to  a  general  and  cer- 
tain fcience.  The  degree  of  vigour  inherent  in  any  form  of  g^ 
vemment — the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people — the  influence  of 
the  privileged  orders  upon  the  great  engine  of  the  Aate — all  tbefe 
are  liable  to  be  aSt&tA  every  moment,  and  are  actually  affe^ed 
by  the  charaders  of  the  leaders  in  the  diSerent  departments  of 
the  conllitution.  Yet  no  one,  lince  the  days  of  Ariflotle,  has  de- 
nied, that  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchial,  ariitocratical,  and  demo« 
cratical  government  are  reducible  to  certain  general  principles  ; 
and  that  the  nature  of  government,  in  general,  is  a  fubjed;  of 
fcientific  inquiry. 

In  h£t,  the  foreign  alTiurs  of  nations  are  much  lefs  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  accidental  events,  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
death  of  a  civil  or  military  chief,  who  had  fupported  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  date  by  the  vigour  and  wifdom  of  his  councils,  or  the 
glory  of  his  arms,  is  feldom,  if  ever,  a  caufe  of  great  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  that  country.  Great  men  rife  in  cer- 
tain circumllances ;  they  are  difciplined  in  particular  fchools ;  they 
train  up  fucceflbrs  for  themfelves  ;  they  are  called  forth  by  certain 
emergencies  in  public  affairs.  This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe 
in  great  fyftems,  either  civil  or  military — in  the  extcnfive  govern- 
ments, or  vail  regular  armies  of  modern  times,  all  the  operations 
of  which  are  combined,  and  mutually  dependent  one  upou  an- 
other. As  thefe  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of 
many  perfons  of  the  fame  habits  and  call  of  talents,  their  fuc- 
cefs  muft  always  depend  on  the  union  of  men  whofe  abilities 
and  experience  in  their  arts  are  extenlive.  If  the  general  or  the 
flatefman  fall,  his  place  will  be  lUled  by  fome  of  thofe  whole 
talents  have  aflilled  him  in  fubordinate  branches  of  employment; 
and  tbe  conflant  demand  for  merit  in  a  certain  department  will 
generally  excite  men   to   apply  their  attention  to  the  acquifi- 


*  Our  readen  will  be  amufed  with  the  little  piece  of  ill-humour 
which  th!f  truly  great  man  vcnti  upon  the  (lalefman  or  pohtician,  in 
the  palTag^  here  alluded  to.  He  call)  him  '  an  infidioui  and  crafty 
mniiHal  s'  forfeiting,  furely,  that  Czfar,  Cato,  Demolthenes,  Richlieu, 
and  many  otlien,  who  have  made  the  world  tremble  at  their  names, 
or  revere  their  memory,  muft  be  ranged  in  this  ?cry  claft.— Wl'^IiIi  of 
Nations,  Buuk  iv.  cap.  2. 
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don  of  the  ezcelleiice  fo  much  wanted,  and  fo  fplcndidl;  reward- 
ed. Great  occalions  draw  into  public  life  fuch  oicq  as  have 
long  been  labouring  to  fit  tbemfelves  for  their  Itation ;  and  new 
talents,  new  powers,  frequently  fpfing  up  in  a  man's  mind,  when 
he  is  placed  in  a  Htuation  of  pre-eminent  difficulty  and  fplendotir 
fufBcicnt  to  call  them  forth.  Tlie  great  object  of  ever;  nation 
fltould  be,  to  remove  everj  impediment  or  check  which  maj 
prevent  fuch  men  from  riung  into  the  ftations  for  which  their 
natural  or  acquired  faculties  render  them  fit.  Under  a  free 
government,  the  rellridions  upon  the  rife  of  real  merit  are 
much  fewer  than  under  a  dcfpotifm ;  and  the  chance  of  pre- 
ferment is  extended  to  a  much  wider  circle.  lo  thofe  CDan- 
tries,  then,  much  lefs  confequence  ma;  be  attached  to  the  es- 
tAence  or  to  the  lofs  of  a  particular  man.  It  is  feldom  that 
we  meet  with  Fleurys,  or  Turgots,  or  BemftoSs,  or  HalTaos: 
But  a  Walpole,  or  a  Pitt,  is,  bappiljr  for  mankind,  fre> 
qucntly  reproduced  in  the  courfe  of  an  age.  Thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  ihofe  illudrious  chara&ers,  in  whofe  hands  the 
fates  of  nations  are  placed,  is  much  lefs  regulated  by  accident 
than  is  generally  fuppofed,  more  efpecially  in  modem  times 
and  in  free  ftaies.  It  follows,  that,  even  in  that  branch  of  fo- 
reign policy  which  we  have  denominated  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, fome  principles  may  be  traced  ;  and  lels  is  to  be  imputed 
to  blind  hazard  than  molt  men  are  at  firfl  apt  to  imagine.  May 
we  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  (not  t»> 
pidly,  or  by  violent  changes,  but  flowly  and  quietly,  like  all  thofe 
arrangements  of  nature  which  tend  to  the  fubllantial  improve- 
ment of  the  fpecies),  when  the  eflablilhment  of  equal  rights, 
and  rational  fyftema  of  regular  government  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Iball  diminilh  yet  farther  the  confequences  attached  to 
the  caprices  and  accidental  faces  of  individuals,  and  thai!  reduce  to 
complete  order  all  the  circumAances  that  afied  the  intercourfe 
of  nations ;  fo  as  to  fubjeft  their  whole  movements  to  certain 
general  and  invariable  laws,  to  reduce  every  eccentricity  of 
courfe,  and  to  correct  all  accidental  inequalities  or  alterations  in 
the  fyitem  *. 

We  have  now  finJlhed  the  general  obfervations  which  we  pur- 
pofed  to  premifc,   upon  the  nature  and  firll  principles  of  the 
fcience,  a  practical  trcatife  or  application  of  which  is  now  be- 
fore 

•  The  foregoing  general  conclufioni  are  fanftioncd  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  our  countryman  Profeflor  Stewart.  H»d  be  added  the  de- 
roonllration  of  a  propofition,  fimply  enunciated  in  hi*  celebrated  wort 
on  the  Philorophy  of  the  human  Mind  (chap.  iv.  feft.  8.),  the  above 
iDtliiirj-  would  have  been  rendered  URncceSan'. 
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we  have  yet  to  call  our  reader's  attention  to  fome  of  the  propofi- 
tions  in  which  the  doArine  of  the  balance  of  power  is  contained  : 
we  (hall  arrange  them  fo,  as  to  exhibit  a  fketch  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  before  us  ;  though  in  a  more  general  way,  and  upon  a 
more  comprehenlive  plan,  than  can  be  found  in  that  treatife  it- 
felf,  which  is  principally  deficient  ia  fundnmental  principles  and 
exten&re  vlens.  We  havp,  in  the  foregoing  ftacetnents,  tnfifted 
the  more  at  large  on  tbe  poffibility  of  reducing  the  external  po- 
licy of  nations  to  certain  general  principles ;  becaufc,  belides  the 
dircA  negation  of  this  propolition  by  Mr  Hume  and  others,  it 
has  been  very  much  the  cuftom  of  inferior  politicians,  and  of  the 
cosimon  run  of  mankind,  more  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  to 
decry  fuch  fpeculations  as  vain  and  illulive  ;  to  hold  them  up  as 
objedts  fit  only  for  the  pedantic  Hatifl  of  Germany  and  Holland ; 
and  to  defcribe  them  as  points  that  fliould  be  fettled  by  the  fini- 
cal, and  too  often  contemptible  characters,  who  are  generally  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  greatelt  nations,  and  who  have  brought  a 
fort  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  name  of  diplomacy.  The  graveft 
fubjed  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  (intimately  connefted 
indeed  with  our  prefent  inquiry,  though  not  altogether  of  the 
fame  kind  with  it),  the  /aw  of  nations,  has  been  expofed  to  a 
Similar  contempt.  MonCefquieu  himfelf,  lawyer  and  hiHorian  as 
he  was,  has,  with  his  ufual  pallioQ  for  dh  epigram,  grofsly  mif- 
reprefented  a  fubjcft  as  important  and  refined  as  any  in  his  own 
department  of  municipal  jurifprudcnce.  He  ferioufly  explains 
*  the  foundation  of  international  law,'  by  telling  us,  that  the 
whole  fyftem  is  a  fee  of  obvious  corollaries  to  a  maxim  in 
ethics — That  in  war  nations  fhould  do  as  little  injury,  and  in 
peace  as  much  good  to  each  other,  as  is  confillent  with  their  in- 
dividual fafety.'  Without  afking  whether  it  is  poflible  that  the 
author  of  this  witticifm  Ihoutd  ever  have  heard  of  the  infults  of 
fiags,  the  precedence  of  ftates,  nay,  the  whole  admitted  caufes  of 
jui^ifiable  war,  and  admitting  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem 
may  be  ftrained,  fo  as  to  come  under  the  general  propofition  ; 
we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  with  great  deference  to  fo  high  a 
name,  that  fuch  obfervations  are  extremely  ufelefs  and  onfatis- 
faftory ;  that  we  learn  from  this  remark  nothing  which  can 
give  tbe  flightefl  hint  of  the  nature  of  public  law ;  that  it  is  as 
vot.  1.  wo.  1.  A  a  inftruSiva 


that,  in  this  branch  of  politics,  all  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  particular 
chara£teis  and  fortunes  of  individual*.  In  fully  examining  thii,  we 
have,  therefore,  completely  examined  the  leading  doctrines  of  thie  work. 
It  may  be  proper  to  atld,  that  the  work,  of  which  Segur's  edition  is 
now  before  us,  has  excited  moie  attention  on  tlie  Continent  llian  any 
political  pubiitation  of  the  prefent  day  (  and  that  it  ia  itudied  by  aU 
lUtefmen,  ai  a  manual  of  one  very  impuitaut  branch  of  their  fcience. 
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ihflruflive  as  if  one  ignorant  of  mathematics  were  to  faj,  *  the 
whole  of  tliis  troubleforae  fcience  confifls  of  obvious  corollaries 
from  a  very  eafj  axiom — whatever  is,  is.'  In  this  manner 
might  all  fcience  be  fimpli&ed  ;  and  learners  who  knew  wbat 
'  corollary'  was,  might  be  charmed  to  he&r  that  iheyhad  bat  one 
propolicion  to  leara  aod  remember,  and  that  all  the  reft  was  '  co- 
rollary' from  it. 

We  truft  that  the  remarks  alTeady  Hated  will  fufficc  to  evince 
how  mflaken  are  all  facU  views  of  foreign  policy  or  intemation- 
al  law ;  that  thofe  fciences  will  appear  ftriflly  reducible  to  cer> 
tain  general  principles,  and  leading  to  important  applications  ; 
tha(  tl'ofe  fubjefts  will  he  found  highly  refined  and  delicate,  and 
as  fully  deferviiig  of  minute  invefiigation  as  any  within  the  range 
of  the  human  iiitelle£t.  As  we  proceed,  farther  illuflrations  of 
thefc  remarks  will  occur  to  fet  their  truth  in  a  ftill  ftronger  point 
of  view. 

I .  Treaties  or  public  pn^iotn  are  the  folemu  and  authentic  ei- 
prclGons  of  certain  agreements,  which  the  governments  of  friendly 
or  neutral  powers  have  entered  into  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
In  fo  far  as  refers  to  our  prefent  fubjeft,  they  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds,  amicable,  defenjive,  offenfive  and  definfive.  The  firfl  arelinaple 
cetraiions  of  hoftilities;  i he  next  are  agreements  of  mutual  af- 
fiftance  in  cafe  of  attack  from  a  third  power  ;  and  the  laft  are 
more  ftrift  unions  of  intercft,  for  the  accompliftiment  of  certain 
objefts  iiiutually  beneficial.  The  fecond  are  feldom  pure  and 
unminglcd.  Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of  defenfive,  which, 
by  fecrci  articles,  or  more  commonly  by  mutual  underftanding, 
and  not  unfreqiiently  by  the  exprefs  tenor  of  the  llipulations, 
are  (Iriftly  of  the  latter  kind;  and,  in  general,  a  paftion  bona  fide 
defenlive  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  one  of  the  more  iutimue 
and  effe^ua)  kind. 

The  monopolizing  and  jealous  fpirit  of  mercantile  policy,  in 
modern  times,  has  added  to  the  kinds  of  treaties  jufl  now  men- 
tioned, a  fourth,  known  by  the  name  of  commercial ;  of  which, 
the  ohjeA  is,  to  fettle  a  certain  rate  of  trade  between  the  bigh 
contrading  parties  ;  or  (what  comes  to  the  fame  thing)  to  gtant 
each  other  certain  privileges  of  buying  and  felting,  refufed  to 
other  Hates.  Thefe  treaties  are  in  every  cafe  abfurd  ;  they  arc 
meant  to  reftrain  that  which  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  free,  and 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  unreftrifted  operations  of  private 
traders  :  they  relate  to  fubjcfts  in  which  no  government  ought 
ever  to  concern  itfelf :  the)  are  only  tolerable,  when  their  ob. 
jeft  is  the  abolition  of  reftriftions  formerly  impofed  by  fool- 
ifh  rulers,  or  gradually  arifing  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
people, 

AU 
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any  one  acquainted  with  tlie  hillory  of  man,  or  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind.  Independent  of  (he  fpint,  indeed,  with  which 
thofc  conventions  were  made,  the  mere  paction  is  but  a  bit  of 
parchment.  Independent  of  the  fpirit  which  extorted  the  Magna 
Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus,  thofe  records  of  the  freedom  and 
fpirit  of  our  anceflors,  would  be  mofl  unavailing-  to  the  liberties 
of  the  prefent  generation.  Both  the  one  and  other  arc  conven- 
tional figns — legal  modes  of  expreHing  a  bargains-certain  folemn 
afts,  the  pcffonnancc  of  which  intimates  to  the  world  that  cer- 
tain intentions  were  perfefted  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the 
time— certain  deeds,  leaving  a  record  which  may  refrelh  the 
memory  of  the  parties,  and  to  which  the  party  fulfilling  may 
appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  of  Wcftphalia  (now,  unhappily,  a 
matter  of  hiltory),  nor  the  Magna  Charta,  can  be  enforced  di- 
redly  by  the  mandate  oF  any  human  Court,  fuperior  to  both  par- 
ties. If  the  circumflances  which  gave  rife  to  them  were  mate- 
rially altered,  they  would  both  become  obfolete ;  as,  indeed,  the 
former  has  already  become.  While  no  material  change  takes 
place,  they  ftand  on  record  before  the  whole  world,  to  animate 
the  parties  con t raft ing^to  check  them  in  their  conduA  on  their 
honour  and  good  faitb^to  Jhew  the  furrounding  nations  whu 
compass  have  been  made^and  to  hold  up  to  execration  thofe 
that  break  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  ftabilily  of  every  treaty  is  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  jufl  remark  of  the  Florentine 
Secretary,  that,  even  after  the  mofl  unequal  contell,  no  peace 
between  nations  can  ever  be  folid,  by  which  one  nation  gains 
much  more  than  the  other.  If  the  one  gains  much  real  good, 
and  the  other  only  obtains  fafety  from  total  ruin,  the  peace  will 
be  broken,  either  by  the  former,  as  foon  as  her  power  is  re- 
cruited enough  to  complete  the  work  of  conqueft,  or  by  the 
latter,  as  foon  as  Qie  has  breathed  a  little,  and  can  hope  to  regain 
her  loft  ground.  AIL  fuch  foolifh  treaties  are  rather  conven- 
tions of  truce,  than  of  peace.  They  were  one  great  means  of 
cott(]uefl:  ufed  by  tbe  Romans :  they  are  rendered  lefs  ^- 
quent  in  modem  times,  by  the  principles  of  the  balancing  fyf< 
tem. 

The  obfervation  of  Machiavel  may  be  extended  to  alliances  in 
general  between  nations.  The  leagues,  particularly  thofe  of  a 
nature  both  offenfive  and  defenfive,  have  generally  owed  their 
ioAability  to  a  neccffary  difunlon  of  parties,  ariiing  from  each 
poiTeOing  views  radically  incompatible  with  thofe  of  the  others  ; 
views,  properly  fpeaking,  fecondary  to  the  main  objcft  of  the 
convention,  but  more  incerefting  and  more  binding  to  the  indi- 
vidual party,  than  any  views  of  the  commoa  caufc. 

The 
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smSt  if  be  difplays  fuch  weapons,  whetlier  he  takes  them  from 
his  own  ftores,  or  feizes  them  from  Ibme  other  pcrfon  in  our 
fight  ?  *  We  do  not  attack  a  neighbouring  nation  for  plunder- 
ing or  conqnering  a  third  power,  becaufe  we  wiQi  to  avenge  or 
redrds  the  injury,  but  becaufe  we  Qiall  be  ourfelves  aSed:ed  by 
its  confequences.  Shall  we  be  lefs  injured  bj  the  fame  coafe- 
quences,  becaufe  the  dangerous  power  of  doing  us  mifchief  is 
developed  from  its  recedes  within,  and  not  forcibly  fnatcfaed  from 
without  ? 

That  fuch  a  principle  as  we  have  now  been  confidering,  is  lia- 
ble to  limitations,  we  do  not  deny  :  it  is  indeed  only  applicable  to 
extreme  cafes.  No  one  wonld  think  of  aflerting  the  right  of  in- 
terference to  be  applicable  in  the  cafe  of  gradual  improvement, 
however  great,  in  any  nation  ;  nor  in  the  cafe  of  that  more  fud- 
deo  amelioration  which  national  rcfourccs  may  receive  from  the 
operation  of  a  falutary  reform — or  a  ufeful  law — or  a  beneficial 
change  of  rulers.  We  only  think  the  right  competent  in  cafes 
of  fudden  and  great  aggrandifemcnt,  fuch  as  that  of  France  in 
1793  ;  and  then,  we  maintain,  that,  if  it  endangers  the  fafety  of 
the  neighbouring  powers,  no  manner  of  importance  fliould  be  at- 
tached to  the  nature  of  thofe  circumftances  from  whence  the  dan- 
ger has  originated.  Indeed  we  fufpefl  that  the  eU'ential,  though 
rot  always  avowed  principles  of  modern  policy,  would  bear  us 
ont  in  a  wide'r  interpretation  of  the  propofilion.  We  conceive, 
that  many  of  the  alliances  of  ftates,  formed  with  a  view  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  a  common  rival,  and  always  ending  iu  of- 
fenfivc  meafures,  have  been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  vio- 
lence having  aflually  been  committed  by  Che  dreaded  power,  or  be- 
ing apprehended  from  that  quarter;  and  without  any  conGderation 
whatever  of  the  fource  from  whence  this  dangerous  ftrength  has 
been  derived,  whether  from  external  acquifitions  (the  moft  com- 
nion  cafe)  or  from  the  fudden  developement  of  internal  refources, 
or  from  the  gradual  increafe  of  national  ftrength,  while  neighbour- 
ing ftates  were  more  llowly  increaling  or  were  loofing  force.  This 
increafe  it  is — this  comparative  ftrength,  which  cucitcs  the  falu- 
tary jealoufy  of  modern  councils  towards  neighbouring  powers. 
The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  war  have  been  various  ;  but  the  caufc 
of  fiicti  wars  has  generally  been  the  fame  ;  the  pretext  has  been 
adopted  in  conformity  to  ancient  ufage  or  prejudices,  or  to  hu- 
mour the  feelin(;s  of  the  multitude,  and  caufe  them  to  take  part, 
by  working  on  their  pallions,  much  more  powerfully  than  if  the 
real  caufc  \vere  flatcd.     The  great  maxim  has  generally  been, 

'  Obfta 

•  The  doflrine  of  ihe  balance  of  power  is  deduced  by  Vatell,  from 
fimilar  grounds.    Vide  Droit  des  Gens,  Liv.  iii.  chap.  3.  J  44.  &  feq. 
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'  Ohfta  principiis* — *  Venienti  occurrite  morbo.^  We  recommend 
it  as  a  general  watchword  to  all  nations  placed  in  the  Euro- 
pean community — to  thofe,  more  efpeciallj,  who  are  neighbours 
of  Pruffia  and  France ;  above  all  we  recommend  it  to  the  great- 
er powers  of  Europe^  the  natural  guardians  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth ;  and  to  our  country  in  particular,  whofe  pre-eminent 
rank  among  them  gives  her  a  title  to  interfere  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  her  own  immediate  fafctj.  Ta  her  we  would  addrefs  a 
language  not  unknown  to  her  children  in  former  times*— the  lan- 
guage of  the  balancing  fjftem : — 

'  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  ; 
Hse  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacifque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubjedis,  et  debellare  fuperbos.' 

VirgU  JEtt, 

3.  It  has  been  urged,  as  a  glaring  inconfiilency  in  a  fyflem 
which  has  for  its  profeffed  objeft  the  prelervation  of  peace,  that, 
according  to  its  principles  and  technical  language,  certain  nations 
ure  denominated  natural  enemies^  and  others  natural  allies.  A 
little  attention  to  the  meaning  of  this  propofition  will  at  once  de- 
monftrate  the  futility  of  the  allegation,  and  lead  us  to  one  of  th^ 
moft  general  and  fundamental  doArines  of  modern  international 
policy.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  phrafeology  to  aflert,  that  fome 
nations  ought  always  to  view  each  other  with  fufpicion  and  en- 
mity. The  intention  of  fuch  a  form  of  expreilion  is  merely  to 
ftate  a  very  general,  and,  unfortunately,  an  unqueftionable  fa6t 
in  the  hiilory  of  the  human  fpecies — that  nations  placed  in  certain 
circumftances  arc  uniformly  found  to  entertain  towards  each 
other  fentiments  of  rivalry  and  animofity.  The  balancing  fyflem 
prefcribes  the  means  of  di farming  this  bad  principle  in  our  na- 
ture of  its  deftruftive  tendency,  by  teaching  us  to  confider  other 
nations  as  our  natural  friends,  and  by  making  the  members  of 
each  clafs  unite,  fo  as  to  aft  fyllematically,  with  a  view  to  the 
prefervatioti  of  national  peace.  A  few  obvious  confiderations  will 
(bow  what  thofe  principles  are,  and  will  lead  us,  by  an  eafy  tranf- 
ition,  to  the  particular  fubjeft  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

The  circumftances  which  are  uniformly  found  to  conftitute  na-i 
tnral  enmity  between  nations  are  threefold  ;  proximity  of  litua- 
^on^  Jimi/artty  of  purfuits,  and  near  equality  of  power.  From  the 
oppofite  caufes  arife  the  natural  indifFerence  or  relative  neutrality 
of  ftates  ;  a  reafonable  dijlancfy  diverjity  of  objects,  and  confider- 
able  inequality  of  refources  ;  while  natural  alliance  refults  from 
the  common  enmity  produced  by  a  concurrence  of  ^ the  three 
caufes  firft  mentioned,  in  the  relations  of  two  or  more  powers 
towards  the  fame  tfiird  power. 

But 
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Bat  it  may  often  liappen  that  a  (late  is  involved  in  hoflUe  re- 
lations with  another  of  which  it  is  not  the  natural  enemy,  eichec 
from  being  the  accidental  ally  of  a  third  power,  primarily  the 
enemy  of  this  fecond  ;  or  froin  being  natural  ally  to  this  third 
power,  in  confequence  of  their  common  relations  of  enmity  to- 
wards fomc  fourth  or  fifth  power.  Hence,  indeed,  arifes  the  in- 
tricacy, if  it  has  any,  of  the  balaniing  fyftem  ;  and  hence  the 
multiplied  relations  of  evcyr  one  power  with  all  the  reft,  fo  as 
to  iiermit  no  one  to  remain,  for  a  moment,  an  indifferent  fpec- 
'  tator  of  whtif  is  pafTing  in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealtli.  A  few  examples  will  illultrate  the  fore- 
goinrr  propaficion.  Thefe  illulirations  contain  the  theory  of  what 
is  called,  in  praflice,  the  European  balance.  The  work  before 
US  confifts,  almoft  entirely,  of  a  treatife  drawn  up  by  the  Sieur 
Favier,  a  confidential  fcrvant  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVL 
upon  the  aflua)  relations  of  the  different  powers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hfl  unfortunate  reign.  The  principles  upon 
which  all  fuch  treatifes  proceed,  we  purpofe  at  prefcnt  brief- 
ly to  Ocetch.  The  utility  and  application  of  fuch  fpeculations 
may,  like  their  objeA,  be  temporary  and  local  ;  the  prin- 
ciples are  of  all  tiroes  and  places — they  are  regular^  fixed,  and 
general. 

In  conformity  to  the  propofition  above  enunciated,  France  is 
faid  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  Great  BritJan.  Thefe  ftates,  fe- 
paiated  by  a  narrow  channel,  are  of  fufficient  relative  llrengtb 
to  be  mutually  formidable ;  the  one,  by  the  extent  and  com- 
pafliiefs  of  her  territory,  and  by  her  large  and  ufeful  popula- 
tion ;  the  other,  by  her  immenfe  wealth,  the  defence  afforded  by 
her  infular  fiiuation,  and  the  ihyriads  of  her  fleets  which  cover 
the  ocean.  They  arc  both  engaged  in  fimilar  purfuits  ;  becaufe 
the  circumlVances  of  their  fitoation  are  fimilar.  The  ifland,  how- 
ever, is  more  adapted  to  commercial  occupations,  by  the  genius 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  her  produce,  and  the  extent  of 
her  fra-Goaft  ;  from  whence  has  refulted  a  habit  of  application  to 
manufaflures,  navigation,  and  trade,  and,  in  confequence,  fuperior 
Jkill  in  the  arts,  and  greater  extent  of  trading  capital.  The  other 
country,  eminent  alfo  in  thofe  points  of  view,  is,  however,  fo 
far  inferior  to  the  illand,  that  her  attention  has,  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, been  conftantly  dircfted  to  emulate  fo  valuable  a  fuperio- 
rity  J  while  Britain,  finding  heri'clf  deficient  in  direS  power  to 
fway  the  continental  llaies  of  Europe,  otherwife  than  by  intrigue 
and  gold,  has  returned  France  the  compliment  of  attempting  to 
beat,  on  her  own  element,  the  natural  miftrefs  of  the  European 
continent.  From  this  reciprocal  inferiority,  and  confequent  emu- 
lation, has  arifeu  that  fpirit  of  rivalry,  which  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  permanently  alienate  from  each  other,  the  two  nation^ 

mod 
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moil  formed  to  love  and  efleem  each  other ;  bed  adapted  to 
entertain  clofe  and  profitable  relations  of  commerce ;  and  form* 
cd,  bj  their  union,  to  fecurc  the  lading  peace,  and  fway,  uncon- 
trouled,  the  fceptre  of  the  civilized  world.  Unhappily  the  na- 
tural paflions  of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of  their  rulers, 
have  taught  both  to  *  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne ;'  to  fuffer 
no  equal  in  trade,  in  arts,  or  in  learning ;  and  to  divide,  by  their 
irreconcileable  enmitjr,  the  other  powers  in  the  fjftem,  of  which 
that  enmity  has  become  the  corner  ilooe. 

Holland,  from  her  proximity  to  Britain,  her  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  her  fplendid  refources  of  national  wealth,  would 
have  been  our  natural  enemy,  had  France  been  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  But  as  Holland  lay  ftill  nearer  to  that  ambitious  pow- 
er, with  whofe  purfuits  ihe  interfered  at  leaft  as  much,  befides 
the  jenloufy  of  her  democratic  government  and  Calviniilic  reli- 
gion, it  became  her  intereil  to  league  with  the  enemies  of  her 
formidable  neighbour.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  two 
lad  centuries,  Holland  has  been  found  on  the  fide  of  England, 
with  only  two  exceptions  ; — the  impolitic  contefl  of  Charles  II. 
when  he  was  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  the  jealous  enmity  of 
Holland  in  the  end  of  the  American  war,  as  anomalous  in  Dutch 
politics,  as  the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in  the  hiftory  of  Great 
Britain.  After  the  peace  of  1782,  the  breach  was  kept  open, 
chiefly  by  the  fuccefles  of  the  Republican  power,  until  the  year 
1787 ;  when,  by  one  of  the  mod  fkilful  and  fuccefsful  inter- 
ferences in  continental  adairs,^  which  the  balancing  fydem  has 
ever  accomplidied,  the  Stadtholder's  power  was  redored,  French 
influence  dedroyed,  and  the  Dutch  redored  to  their  natural  al- 
liance with  England. 

The  prefent  alliance  of  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics 
is  obvioufly  no  anomalous  cafe  :  it  is  in  every  refpe£t  a  fubjec- 
tion  retained,  as  it  was  made,  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  fa&ious  intrigue.  The  day  is  perhaps  not  didant, 
when  even  the  flight  appearances  of  national  independence  will 
be  thrown  off,  and  the  abforption  of  the  United  Provinces  into 
the  modern  empire  of  the  Franks,  be  (fliall  we  fay  ?)  the  lad  great 
facrifice  to  the  fweeping  principle  of  *  Arrondijptment^  one  of 
the  mod  iignal  inventions  of  the  1 8th  century. 

Next  to  France,  the  greated  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
refides  in  the  Houfe  of  Audria,  from  the  union  of  its  heredi- 
tary dominions  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Audria,  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces, and  the  late  acquifitions  in  Poland  and  the  Venetian 
territories,  with  the  Imperial  crown,  which  confers  an  authority, 
chiefly  of  indirefi  influence,  over  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
hereditary  lodes  of  this  power  in  the  late  war,  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  trifling ;  but  flic  has  lod  much  in  the  power  of  fway- 
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jn(j  the  affairs  of  Italy,  much  of  her  infiuence  in  the  Gennanlc  af- 
fairs, and  ftill  more  of  relative  force,  hj  the  aflonilhiag  incrcafe 
of  France,  and  the  augmentation  alfo  of  PruiGa  (her  natural  rival 
in  Germanj-),  to  one  or  other  of  whom,  or  their  dependents,  have 
accrued  all  that  Auftria  has  loft.  After  all,  the  Auflriao  power 
is  great  and  formidable.  It  would  be  the  greateft  and  moft  for- 
midable in  Europe,  were  its  e\tenfive  territories  fomewhat  more 
com[)a£l,  fo  as  to  derive  full  advantage  from  their  central  polt- 
tion  ;  were  it  to  acquire  a  fmall  addition  of  fea  coafl  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, fo  as  to  have  eafier  vent  for  its  numerous  and  coftly  pro- 
dufls  in  the  foreign  markets  ;  were  its  vaft  refources  called  forth 
and  wielded  by  a  better  formed  gnvcmmenl,  or  a  wifer  race  of 
flatefmen,  fo  as  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  fineft  climates, 
richeft  mounlaiiis,  moft  fertile  valleys,  and  greateft  vatiety  of 
hardy  fubjcfts  ;  and,  more  efpccially,  were  its  armies,  the  firft  in 
the  world,  organized  upon  a  better  plan,  fo  as  to  place  at  their 
head  younger  leaders :  Were  thcfe  advantages  (the  moft  of  which 
may  be  acquired)  added  to  its  immenfe  natural  refources,  Auf- 
tria  might  be  deemed  the  firft  power  in  Europe,  and  dreaded  by 
all  her  neighbours  as  reJiftlefs  in  the  fcale. 

The  circumftances  which  render  Auflria  the  natural  enemy 
and  counterpoife  of  France,  render  her  alfo  the  natural  ally  of 
Britain — the  great  continental  fupport  of  Britilh  influence.  In 
proportion  to  the  enmity  between  thofe  leading  powers,  this  na- 
tural union  between  Britain  aud  Anftria  has  always  been  more  or 
lefs  clofe,  fince  the  feparation  of  the  Spanifli  from  the  Auftrian 
branch  of  the  houfe.  It  has  experienced  only  one  remarkable 
intermiflion,  and  that  a  llight  one,  during  the  peace-loving  admi- 
niftrations  of  Fleuri  and  Walpole.  In  the  war  which  fucceeded 
the  fall  of  Walpole's  miniftry,  France  liding  with  the  Bavarian 
F.mperor,  England  naturally  took  the  part  of  the  Emprefs-Queen, 
at  that  time  almoft  cruflied  by  the  union  of  her  enemies.  The 
fingulac  alliance  of  I7j6,  the  chef-iTauvrt  of  Kaunitz,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  politicians,  the  greateft  error  France  ever 
committed,  deranged,  for  a  while,  the  natural  relations  of  the 
continental  powers.  Britain  was  not  thrown  out  of  iniity  with 
Anftria  ;  but  Auftria,  cea4ing  to  be  the  enemy  of  France,  ceafed 
alfo  to  be  the  ally  of  Britain.  Yet  flill  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  th^  afliftance  given  by  us  to  Pruffia,  during  the  feven  years 
war,  in  confequcnce  of  France  fiding  againft  Frederic  II.  ",  was 
pointed,  not  againll  Auftria  or  KuQia,  bis  two  moil  formidable 

enemies. 


•  fide  Hift.  de  la  Cncire  de  Sept-ans,  vol.  i.  cap.  i.  where  tha 
Prlwe  himfclf  details  the  rcafons  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  war. 
One  was,  the  certainty  of  both  England  and  France  not  taking  the  fame 
Hdc ;  whence,  he  could  count  on  the  afCllancc  of  one  of  thofe  powersi 
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fnemieSy  by  checking  whom  we  could  at  once  have  favcd  him ; 
but  againft  our  own  natural  enemy  alone,  to  our  defire  of  oppo- 
fing  whom,  Pruflia  owed  the  aid  fhe  received  from  us. 

The  chief  part  of  the  *  Politique  de  tous  les  CabinetSy  is  occupied 
with  a  treatife  of  the  Sieur  Favicr  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
France,  evidently  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  decry  the  policy  of  1756, 
which  dictated  the  Aullrian  alliance,  and  to  fbew  the  neceffity 
under  which  France  laboured  of  increafing  her  military  as  well 
as  federal  power  (fa  puijfunce  tant  militaire  que  federative^^  in  or- 
der to  regain  the  rank  of  a  primary  power,  faid  to  have  been  loft 
through  the  confequences  of  the  Auftrian  alliance,  and  the  feven 
years  war.  This  treatife  (with  a  few  others,  chiefly  fliort  ex- 
cerpts from  the  memorials  of  Vergenncs,  Broglio,  Turgot,  and 
other  French  minifters")  was  firft  publifhed  in  1793,  by  authority 
of  the  legiflature ;  and,  after  attracting  fo  great  attention  over 
all  Europe,  as  to  be  deemed  the  bed  popular  manual  of  young 
diplomatiils  and  politicians,  it  is  now  republiflied  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, and  with  large  notes,  of  confiderable  value,  by  the  edi- 
tor, M.  Scgur,  formerly  an  eminent  diplomatic  charafter  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  French  Court.  The  theory  of  M.  Segur  is  precife- 
ly  the  reverfe  of  Favier's.  He  approves  of  the  Auftrian  alliance, 
and  condemns  only  the  mifconduft  that  marked  the  management 
of  both  tlie  civil  and  military  adminiftration  of  France,  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  had  fealed  and  per  fed  ed  the  new  federal  fyf- 
tern. 

Favier,  adopting  the  opinion  fince  univerfally  received,  attri- 
butes to  the  treaty  1756,  and  the  confequent  military  operations 
of  France  during  the  feven  years  war,  not  only  the  immediate 
lofs  of  men  and  money  at  that  crifis,  all  for  the  benefit  of  Auf- 
tria,  without  any  good  to  the  concerns  of  France,  but  alfo  the 
fubfequent  aggrandizement  of  the  Auftrian  Houfe,  already  too 
powerful  by  the  exhauftion  of  Pruflia,  and  the  valuable  acquifi- 
tion  of  Poland,  the  natural  allv  of  France,  and  fcene  of  French 
influence,  whofe  deftruAion  he  hefitates  not  to  impute  to  the 
Aullrian  fyftem.  Segur,  on  the  other  hand,  without  denying  the 
loflcs  experienced  by  France  during  the  war,  and  the  ftill  greater 
evils  arifing  to  her  from  the  Polifti  cataftrophe,  afcribes  thofe  con- 
fequences to  the  mal-adminiftration  of  French  affairs  in  the  feven 
rears  war,  and  in  the  whole  interval  between  the  peace  of  Hubertf- 
burg  and  the  Revolution.  He  maintains,  that  the  wifeft  policy 
which  France  could  pofllbly  have  adopted,  was,  the  fccuring  of  a 
long  peace  by  an  alliance  with  her  natural  enemy.  He  argues  this 
point  upon  much  the  fame  grounds  as  thofe  chofen  by  the  defen- 
ders of  Walpole  and  Fleuri ;  and  he  contends,  that  no  danger 
whatever  could  have  arifen  to  France  from  the  alliance  of  1756, 
if  the  admioiftration  of  her  domeftic  affairs  had  been  as  wife  and 
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cner^ic  as  the  niaoagement  of  her  foreign  relations  at  that  sera. 
As  Favier  perpetually  recms  to  the  fame  text,  eodeaTourtDg,  like 
all  theoriAs,  to  reduce  everj  thing  under  one  head,  and  twitting  all 
fafts  to  humour  his  main  pofition,  fo  the  new  editor  follows  him 
through  his  whole  courfe,  and,  underthe  head  of  each  power  whofe 
relations  to  France  are  difcuQed  \>y  Favier  in  the  text,  we  meet 
with  a  feparate  argument  in  Segur's  notes,  tending  either  to  mo- 
difjr  or  overthrow  the  favouriteconclulionsof  the  formerpoliticiaD. 
It  appears  to  us  (although  we  cannot  afibrd  room  for  the  difcuf- 
fion)  that  the  do^riae  of  Favier,  with  a  few  limitations,  is  \>j  far 
the  fouodeft.  AU  the  benefits  of  repofe  would  hare  been  gained  hy 
France,  although  the  had  never  entered  into  the  defenfire  treaty 
of  I755t  or  the  fuhfequent  conveations  of  1756  and  t7j7.  Tha 
chnnce  of  France  being  attacked  was  chimerical.  By  whom,  but 
Auflria  or  England,  could  (he  polTiblj  be  annoyed  ?  If  by  the  for- 
mer, of  courfe  the  defenfive  treaty  was  abfurd  :  if  by  the  latter, 
clearly,  Auflria  could  never  aflill  her  ;  lince  the  Britiih  forces 
would  only  attack  by  fea,  or  by  a  littoral  warfare,  or  in  the  Ame- 
rican and  Eld  Indian  colonies.  But  Auflria  was  liable  to  attack 
from  that  power  which  had  defpoiled  her  of  her  fineA  proviaces 
a  few  years  before.  Befidcs,  the  objcfl  of  the  treaty  turned  out 
to  be  (according  to  the  remarks  on  conventions  which  we  former- 
ly made)  not  defenlive,  but  offcnfive.  France  was,  in  fa^,  to 
aidift  AuAria  with  24,000  men  to  recover  Silelia,  and  humble  the 
Houfeof  Brandenburg,  or  difmembcrits  dootiinto:is.  After  the  war 
broke  out,  the  Aipulatibn  was  forgotten  ;  that  is,  the  terms  were 
changed,  as  is  very  commonly  the  cafe  ;  and,  inllead  of  24,000, 
France  fent  1 00,000  men  to  be  defeated  hy  the  Bricifli  and  Pruf- 
fian  armies.  How  could  flie  poflibly  gain  by  fuch  an  objeft, 
though  completely  fuccefsful  in  attaining  it  ?  She  was  fighting 
for  Anftria,  conquering  for  her  profit,  and,  if  defeated,  iharing 
her  lodes.  We  objeft  alfo  to  the  general  fpirit  of  Segur's  rea- 
funings.  He  always  denies  the  polEbility  of  drawing  certiin  con- 
clulions  upon  fnch  matters  ;  and,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  an  old  di- 
plomatift  andcourtier,  he  advifes  us  to  look  more  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  human  character,  and  perfonal  or  accidental  conliderations, 
than  to  the  criteria  more  philofophically  api>calcd  to  by  Favter. 
We  have  formerly  treated  at  large  of  this  matter,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  refute  dodrines  proceeding  from  fo  partial  and  erro- 
neous a  view  of  the  fubjcft.  We  ought  to  remark,  however,  * 
that  Segur  is  by  no  means  fo  ignorant  of  political  philofophy, 
as  we  might  espeift  from  this  fpecimen,  and  frjm  the  nature 
of  his  former  purfuits.  We  find  him  decidedly  rejeding,  as 
abfurd,  the  narrow  notions  of  mercantile  policy,  which  didate 
commercial  treaties,  although  he  was  hinifelf  fuccefsful  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  very  celebrated  one,  the  foundation  of  his  fame  in 
the  diplomatic  world.     We  return  to  our  general  Iketcb. 

The 
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feconding  her  policy  by  open  force,  and  attacking  the  throne 
which  flie  had  immediately  before  filled  with  her  royal  offspring  ? 
Or,  to  come  ftill  nearer  the  prefent  difcuflion,  was  not  the  family- 
compact  di0blved  !n  1793,  under  circumltances  of  complicated 
infult  and  violence  to  every  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourboa, 
as  well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  mod  dcfpotic  and  bigottcd 
government  in  the  Weft  of  Europe  ?  And  have  the  ancient  po- 
litics of  the  Spanilh  cabinet  varied  one  jot,  in  confcquence  of 
all  thofe  perfonal  confide  rat  ions,  and  grand  occnrrences  ?  No. 
After  a  few  months  of  languid  co-operation  with  Oie  combined 
powei's  (from  the  expe^ation  of  crufliing  the  infant  Republic}, 
3S  foon  as  Spain  faw  that  the  new  State  could  fland  alone  agaialt 
foreign  attaclo,  and  had  fome  chance  of  furviving  the  revolu- 
tionary llorms,  Ibe  indantly  returned  to  her  natural  policy,  and 
refumed  her  alliance  with  France ;  that  is  to  fay,  fhe  religned 
all  her  family  regards,  the  confequences  of  which  had  once 
alarmed  all  Europe ;  facrificed  much  of  her  trade ;  expofed  her 
fea-coad  to  the  troops  and  fleets  of  England,  rilked  and  loll  her 
fleets  by  fighting  the  battles  of  France,  and  put  the  very  exift- 
ence  of  her  weak-handed  governnient  to  the  fcverelt  trial,  by  a 
free  intercourfe  with  republicans  and  regicides — by  acknowledging 
and  receiving  into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emilTary  with  his  crew. 
In  a  word,  the  Spanilh  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line  is  as  dofely 
united,  or  rather  as  fubmifilvely  dependent  on  the  ufurper  of 
tint  throne,  which  the  filler  branch  once  filled,  as  ever  it  was 
during  the  proudeft  days  of  the  French  monarchy — during  the 
reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Virtues,  and  the  Elegant  Arts.  In 
return  for  his  homage,  the  haughty  Sovert:i;r[i  of  the  two  Indies 
is  pleaftd  to  receive  for  his  fon,  from  the  Corfican  Adventurer, 
a  crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  fpoils,  taken  from  the  natural 
enemy  of  Spain.  The  fervice  performed,  and  the  boon  granted, 
are  equally  illullrative  of  our  general  principles. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  trace  the  relations  between  Portugal 
and  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  connexion  with  France  and 
Spain  on  the  other ;  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Tranf- 
alpine  Powers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Rhine  ;  between  th« 
Porte  and  KulTia  j  or  the  Porte  and  Britain,  or  France  ;  the  con- 
ne:£ions  between  the  three  powers  furrounding  the  ancient  and 
difmembered  kingdom  of  Poland  j  the  relations  of  the  Northern 
Crowns ;  the  relations  of  the  diflerent  powers  pofle{red  of  colo- 
nics in  the  Ead  or  WeA  Indies,  both  with  the  native  dates,  and 
with  each  other,  in  confequence  of  their  colonial  pofTeflions. 
All  thcfe  juntos  of  Hates  I'nrm  feparate  alVembbges  of  particular 
intcrells  ;  fmallcr  fylteftis,  iiifluenced  internally  by  the  fame 
principles,  ant!  connected  by  the  fame  law  with  the  general  mafs 
of  the  Europtaii  community.     We  have,  however,   iWd  enough 
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Alt.  X.  Derniiffi  f^aei  it  PoMquei,  et  de  FhuiUf.    Pir  M.  Neckar. 
An  10.     1802. 

IF  power  coald  be  meafured  by  territory,  or  counted  by  popaL 
lation,  the  inveteracy,  and  the  difproportion  which  exiAs  be- 
tween France  and  England,  mutt  occaijon,  to  every  friend  of  the 
latter  country,  the  mod  ferioua  and  well-foanded  apprebeufioos. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  as,  the  queftion  of  power  ts  not  only 
what  is  the  amount  of  population  }  but,  how  is  that  population 
governed  ?  How  far  is  a  confidence  in  the  Jiaiilitj  of  political 
iolliiiitions  eilablilhed  by  an  experience  of  their  vsifdom  /  Arc 
the  various  intcrells  of  fociety  adjuOed  and  proteSed  by  a  fyf- 
tem  of  laws  thoroughly  tried,  gradually  ameliorated,  and  purely 
adniinillered?  What  is  the  degree  of  general  profperiiy  evinced 
by  that  moil  perfeft  of  all  criteria,  general  credit  ?  Thefe  are  the 
coniide  rat  ions  to  which  an  enlightened  politician,  who  fpeculates 
on  the  future  dediny  of  nations,  will  direfl  his  attention,  more 
than  to  the  angujl  and  impoling  exterior  of  territorial  doniinion, 
or  to  thofe  brilliant  moments,  when  a  nation,  under  the  inBuenoe 
of  great  paffions,  rifes  above  its  neighbours,  and  above  itfelf,  in 
military  renown 

If  it  be  viHonary  to  fuppofe  the  grandeur  and  fa.'ety  of  the  two 
nations  as  compatible  and  coexiflent,  we  have  the  important 
(though  the  cruel)  confolation  of  reflefting,  that  the  French  have 
yet  to  put  together  the  very  elements  of  a  civil  and  political  con- 
ftitution  ;  that  they  have  to  csperience  all  the  danger  and  all  the 
inconvenience  which  refults  from  the  ralhnefs  and  the  imperfeA 
views  of  legiQators,  who  have  every  thing  to  conjecture,  aad 
every  thing  to  create  ;  that  they  nuift  fubmit  to  the  confufion  of 
repeated  change,  or  the  greater  evil  of  obflinate  perfeverance  in 
error  ;  that  they  mull  live  for  a  century  in  that  flate  of  perilous 
uncertainty  in  wiiich  every  revolutio nixed  nation  remains,  before 
rational  liberty  becomes  feeling  and  habit,  as  well  as  law,  and 
is  written  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  plainly  as  in  the  letter  of  the 
llatute  ;  and  that  the  opportunity  of  beginning  this  immenfe  edi- 
fice of  human  happinefs,  is  fo  far  from  being  prefented  to  them 
at  prefent,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical,  whether  or  not  they 
arc  to  be  bandied  from  one  vnlgar  ufurper  to  another,  and  re- 
main for  a  century  fubjugated  to  the  rigour  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, at  once  the  fcorn  and  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

To  the  more  pleating  fuppofition,  that  the  Firft  Conful  will 
make  ufe  of  his  power  to  give  his  country  a  free  conftitution,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  work  of  M.  Neckar  now  before  us  ;  a  work, 
of  which  ^ood  temper  is  the  charaileriftic  excellence  ;  it  every 
where  preferves  that  900I  impartiality  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to 
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retain  ia  the  difcuflion  of  fubjeAs  conneded  with  recent  and 
important  events ;  modeftly  propofes  the  refults  of  refleftion  ; 
aody  neither  deceived  nor  wearied  bj  theories,  examines  the  bed 
of  aU  that  mankind  have  faid  or  done  for  the  attainment  of  ra- 
tional libcrtj. 

The  principal  objcft  of  M.  Neckar's  book  is  to  examine  this 
qucftion,  *  An  opportunity  of  eleftion  fuppofed,  and  her  prefent 
circumftances  confidered — what  is  the  beft  form  of  government 
which  France  is  capable  of  receiving  ?'  and  he  anfwers  his  own 
qucrj,  by  giving  the  preference  to  a  Republic,  One  and  Indivifible* 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

!•  An  Examination  of  the  prefent  Conftitution  of  France. 

2.  On  the  befl  form  of  a  Republic,  One  and  Indiviiible. 

3.  On  the  beft  form  of  a  Monarchical  Government. 
4«  Thoughts  upon  Finance. 

From  the  misfortune  which  has  hitherto  attended  all  difcuf- 
flons  of  prefeni  conflitutions  in  France,  M.  Neckar  has  not  efca* 
pcd.  The  fubje^  has  proved  too  rapid  for  the  author  ;  and  its 
wiftencc  ceafed,  before  its  properties  were  examined.  This 
P*rt  of  the  work,  therefore,  we  Ihall  entirely  pafs  over ;  becaufe^ 
to  difcufs  a  mere  name,  is  an  idle  wafte  of  time  ;  and  no  man 
pretends  that  the  prefent  conftitution  of  France  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  confidered  as  any  thing  more.  We  fliall  proceed  to  a 
dcfcription  of  that  form  of  a  republican  government  which  ap- 
pears to  M.  Neckar  beft  calculated  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
that  country. 

Every  department  is  to  be  divided  into  five  parts,    each  of 
which  is  to  fend  one  member.     Upon  the  eve  of  an  eleftion,  all 
pcrfons  paying  200  livres  of  government  taxes,  in  direct  co  tri- 
bution,  are  to  aflemble  together,  and  choofe  100  meaib:  rs  t:om 
their  own  number,  who  form  what  M.  Neckar  calls  ?  C;ianiler 
of  Indication.     This  chamber  of  indication  is  to  prefe  ii  five  can- 
didates, of  whom  the  people  arc  to  ele£l  one ;  and  the  right  of 
noting  in  this  latter  elcdion  is  given  to  every  body  engaged  in  a 
^holefale  or  retail  bulinefs  ;  to  all  fupcrintendants  of  manufac- 
tures and  trades  ;  to  all  commifEoned  and  non-com miflioned  ofii- 
ccrs  and  foldiers,  who  have  received  their  difcharge  ;  and  to  all 
citizens  paying,  in  dircft  contribution,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
livres.  Votes  are  not  to  be  given  in  one  fpot,  but  before  the  chief 
nujfiftratc  of  each  commune  where  the  voter  refides,  and  there 
inferied  in  regiflers  :  from  a  comparifon  of  which,  the  fucccfsful 
candidate  is  to  be  determined.  The  municipal  officers  arc  to  ^ijoy 
the  right  of  ret  ommendini^  one  of  thefc  candidates  to  the  people, 
who  are  free   to  adopt  their  recommendation,  or  not,  ai  they 
^x^j  think  proper.     Tlie  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  qualified 
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fingle  men,  of  twcnt/.fiTc  years  of  age:  married  mcD,  at  any 
fame  ^eicription,  may  vore  at  any  age. 

To  this  plan  of  election,  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  are 
many  great  and  inruperaUe  objeftions.  TTic  firft  and  infallible 
confequence  of  it  would  be,  a  devolution  of  the  whole  ele^ire 
fraiichife  to  the  chaml'er  of  indication,  and  a  complete  esclufion 
of  the  p,ople  from  any  fliare  in  the  privilege ;  for  the  chamber 
bound  to  return  five  candidates  would  take  care  to  return  four 
out  of  the  five  fo  thoroughly  objeflionablej  that  the  people  would 
be  compelled  to  cho.^fe  tlie  fifth.  Such  has  been  the  conflant  ef- 
fea  of  all  e'.flions  fo  conftiruted  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
po'ver  of  conferring  the  office  has  always  been  found  to  be  vefted 
in  chofe  wjio  na^ned  the  caididates,  not  in  thofc  who  felefted  an 
individual  from  the  candidates  fo  named. 

But  if  fuch  were  not  the  confequenccs  of  a  double  elefiion  ; 
and  if  it  were  io  well  coiiHitutcd,  as  to  retain  that  charafter 
whith  the  Le^iflatuie  meant  to  iinprefs  upon  it,  there  are  Oiher 
reafjns  wliich  would  induce  us  to  pronounce  it  a  verv  pemicions 
i:iftitutioii.  Tile  only  fou'^dation  of  political  liberty  is  the  fpirit 
of  Che  (f.-ople ;  and  the  only  crcumltance  which  makes  a  lively 
impreliion  upon  their  feiifes,  and  powerfully  reminds  them  of 
their  i:nporta"ce,  tlicir  power,  and  their  tights,  is  the  periodi- 
cal choice  of  their  reprcfentativcs.  How  cafily  that  fpirit  may 
be  totally  extin  lUiflied,  and  of  the  degree  of  abjeft  fear  and 
flavery  to  which  the  human  race  may  be  reduced  for  ages,  every 
man  of  rfflediou  is  fufficiently  aware;  and  he  knows  that  the  pre- 
fervatton  of  that  feeling  is  of  al!  other  objefts  of  political  fcience 
the  moll  dclicTite,  and  the  moil  difficult.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
a  people  who  did  not  choote  their  reprefentatives,  but  only  thofe 
who  cho&  their  reprefentatives,  would  very  foon  become  indif- 
ferent to  their  eledions  altogether.  To  deprive  them  of  their 
power  of  nominating  their  own  candidate,  would  be  Aill  worfe. 
The  ea);eLnefs  nf  the  people  to  vote  is  kept  alive  by  their  occa- 
iional  expiilfion  of  a  candidate  who  has  rendered  himfelf  objec- 
tionable, or  the  adoption  of  one  who  knows  how  to  render  him- 
felf a/reeablc  to  them  They  arc  proud  of  being  folicitcd,  ^*r- 
fonnUy,  by  a  man  of  family  or  wealth.  Even  the  uproar,  and  the 
confufion,  and  the  clamour,  of  a  popular  election  in  England, 
have  their  ufe:  thcvgive  a  ftamp  to  the  names,  Lihertj,  Canflitu- 
tion,  andPtfiple;  thcyinfufe  fentim'ents  which  nothing  but  violent 
pafTions,  aiid  grofs  objefts  of  fenfe,  eould  infufe  ;  and  which 
would  never  exift,  perhaps,  if  the  fober  coiift;tuents  were  to 
fneak,  one  by  one,  into  a  notary's  office  to  deliver  their  votes  for 
a  reprefentative,  or  were  to  form  the  iirft  link  in  tliat  long  chain 
of  caufej  and  effeits,  which,  in  this  compound  kind  of  eleflions, 
ends  with  choofing  a  laember  of  Parliament. 
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*  Above  all  things  (fays  M.  Neckar),  languor  is  the  moft  deadly  to 
a  republican  governnaent ;  for  when  fuch  a  political  alTociation  is  ani- 
mated, neither  by  a  kind  of  inftindlive  afife<5lion  for  its  beauty,  nor  by 
the  continual  homage  of  refle6^ion  to  the  happy  uui^n  uf  order  and  li- 
berty, the  public  Ipirit  is  half  loft,  an  with  it  the  repu^  lie.  The 
rapid  briUiancy  of  defpotifm  is  preferred  to  a  mere  complicated  ma- 
chine, from  which  every  fymptom  of  life  and  organization  is  fled. 

Sicknefs,  ablence,  and  nonat;e,  woiila  ^^evtn  under  the  fuppofi* 
tlon  of  univerfal  fufiVage)  reduce  the  voters  of  any  country  to 
one  fourth  of  its  popuVation.     A  qualification  much  lower  than 
that  of   the  payment  of  twelve   livres    in  diredl   contribution, 
would  reduce  that  fourth  one  half,  and  leave  the  number  ol  vo- 
ters in  France  three  niiilioiis  and  a  half;  which,  divided  by  600, 
gives  between  five  and  fix  thoufand  conftituents  for  each  reprc- 
icntative  ;  a  number  not  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  the  voters 
for  many  counties  in  England,  and  which  certainly  is  not  fo  un- 
wieldy, as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  complex 
raechanifno  of  double  eleftions.     Befides,  too,  if  it  could  be  be- 
^itvt^^  that  the  peril  were  confiderable,  of  gathering  men  toge- 
ther in*  fuch   maifes,    we  have  no  hefitation    in  faying,   that  it 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  thin  their  numbers,  by  increa- 
fing  the  value  of  the  qualification,  than  to  obviate  the  apprehended 
had  effefts,  by  complicating  the  fyftem  of  elet^ion. 

M.  Neckar  (much  as  he  has  feen  and  obferved)  is  clearly  de- 
ficient in  that  Kind  of  experience  which  is  gained  by  living  un- 
^er  free  governments :  he  miflakes  the  riots  of  a  free,  for  the 
infurrefl.ions  of  an  enflaved  people ;  and  appears  to  be  impreifed 
with  the  moil  tremendous  notions  of  an  Englifh  eledlion.     The 
difference  is,   that  the  tranquillity  of  an  arbitrary  government  is 
^rcly  difturbed,  but  from  the  moft  ferious  provocations,  not  to  be 
expiated  by  an  ordinary  vengeance.  The  excefles  of  a  free  people 
are  /efs  important,  becaufe  their  refentments  are  lefs  ferious  ;  and 
they  can  commit  a  great  deal  of  apparent  diforder,  with  very 
Ijffie  real  mifchief.  An  Englifhmob,  which,  to  a  foreigner,  might 
canvcy  the  belief  of  an  impending  mafTacre,  is  often  contented 
bj  the  demolition  of  a  few  windows. 

The  idea  of  diminifhing  the  number  of  conftituents,  rather  by 
^xxtT}^\ng  the  period  of  nonage  to  twenty-five  years,  than  by  in- 
crcafing  the  value  of  the  qualification,  appears  to  us  to  be  new 
^d  ingenious.  No  perfon  coniiders  himielf  as  fo  completely  de- 
prived of  a  fhare  in  the  government,  who  is  to  enjoy  it  when  he 
btcomcs  older,  as  he  would  do,  were  that  privilege  deferred  till 
-=  became  richer : — time  comes  to  all,  wealth  to  few. 

This  aflembly  of  reprefcntatives,  as  M  Neckar  has  conftituted 
=^  appears  to  us  to  be  in  extreme  danger  of  turning  out  co  be  a 
^^c  collection  of  country  gentlemen.  Every  thing  is  determined 
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cepdon  of  thofc  only  which  belong  to  finance.  Neverthelefs,  the 
executive  and  the  little  council  have  it  in  their  power  to  propofe 
anj  law  for  the  confideration  of  the  grand  council.  When  a  law 
has  pafTed  the  two  councils,  and  received  the  fau6lion  of  the  exe- 
cutive fenate,  it  becomes  binding  upon  the  people.  If  the  execu- 
tive fenate  difapprove  of  any  law  prefented  to  them  for  their  ad  p- 
tion,  thej  are  to  fend  it  back  to  the  two  councils  for  their  rec.n- 
iideration  ;  but  if  it  pafles  thefe  two  bodies  again,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  affemblj,  the  execu- 
tive has  no  longer  the  power  of  withholding  its  afl'ent.  All  mea- 
fures  of  finance  are  to  initiate  with  government. 

We  believe  M.  Neckar  to  be  riglit  in  his  idea  of  not  exafting 
any  qualification  of  property  in  his  legiflative  aflemblies.  When 
men  are  left  to  choofe  their  own  governors,  they  are  guided  in 
their  choice  by  fome  one  of  thofe  motives  which  has  always  com- 
manded their  homage  and  admiration  : — if  they  do  not  choofe 
wealth,  they  choofe  birth  or  talents,  or  military  fame ;  and  of  all 
thefe  f'>ecies  of  pre-eminence,  a  large  popular  aflembly  fliould  be 
conilituted.  In  England,  the  laws,  requiring  that  members  of 
Parliament  fhould  be  poflefled  of  certain  property,  are  (except  in 
the  inflance  of  members  for  counties^  pr a fi tea I/y  repealed. 

In  the  falaries  of  the  members  of  the  two  councils,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expence,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  balance  of 
good  or  harm.  To  fome  men,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  be- 
come fenators  ;  to  others,  induced  by  more  honourable  motives, 
it  would  afford  the  means  of  fupporting  that  fituation  without  dif- 
grace.  Twenty-five  years  of  age  is  certainly  too  late  a  period  for 
the  members  of  the  great  council.  Of  what  ailonifhing  difplays 
of  eloquence  and  talent  fhould  we  have  been  deprived  in  this 
country,  under  the  adoption  of  a  fimilar  rule  ! 

The  inflitution  of  two  aflemblies  conftitutcs  a  check  upon  the 
pai&on  and  precipitation  by  which  the  refolutions  of  any  fingle 
popular  aflembly  may  occafionally  be  governed.  The  chances, 
that  one  will  correft  the  other,  do  not  depend  folely  upon  their 
dividuality,  but  upon  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  arc 
compofed,  and  that  difference  of  fyftem  and  fpirit,  which  refults 
from  a  difference  of  conformation.  Perhaps,  M.  Neckar  has  not 
fufEciently  attended  to  this  confideration.  The  difference  between 
his  two  aflemblies  is  not  very  material ;  and  the  fame  popular  fury 
which  marked  the  proceedings  of  one,  would  not  be  very  fure  of 
meeting  with  an  adequate  corred:ive  in  the  dignified  coolnefs  and 
wholcfome  gravity  of  the  other. 

All  power  which  is  tacitly  allowed  to  devolve  to  the  executive 
part  of  a  government,  from  the  experience  that  it  is  mod  conve- 
niently placed  there,  is  both  fafer,  and  lefs  likely  to  be  complain- 
ed of,  than  that  which  is  conferred  upon  it  by  law.  If  M.  Neckar 
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bad  placed  fame  agents  of  the  execntire  in  the  great  conncil,  all 
nqafurcs  of  finance  would,  im  fa8,  have  ongioaicd  in  tbcin, 
without  any  exclufive  right  of  fuch  initiation  ;  but  the  right  of 
initiation,  from  M.  Ncckar'j  contrivance,  is  likely  to  excite  that 
diicontcat  in  the  people,  which  alone  can  render  it  dangerous  and 
objedionable.    , 

la  this  plan  of  a  republic,  every  thing  feeros  to  depn>d  opoa 
the  purity  and  the  moderation  of  its  governors.  The  executive 
has  DO  connexion  with  the  great  council ;  the  members  of  the 
great  council  have  no  motive  of  hope,  or  intcrell  to  confult  the 
wifltes  of  [he  executive.  The  aflembly  which  is  to  give  example 
to  the  nation,  and  enjoy  its  confidence,  is  compofed  of  fix  hun- 
dred men,  wbofe  paffions  have  no  other  controul,  than  that  pure 
love  of  the  public,  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  poQefs,  and  that 
cool  inveftigation  of  interclls,  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  pur- 
fue. 

Of  the  effcAs  of  fuch  a  conditution,  every  thing  mull  be  con- 
jedured  \  for  esperiencc  enables  us  to  make  no  aflertion  refptfl- 
iog  it.  There  is  only  one  government  in  the  modem  world, 
which,  from  the  effeds  it  has  produced,  and  the  time  it  has  en- 
dared,  can  with  jullice  he  called  good  and  free.  Its  conflilution, 
in  books,  contains  the  delcription  of  a  legiilaiive  aflembly,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  M.  Keckar's.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  the  people, 
the  fliare  they  have  radiy  enjoyed  in  its  election,  is  much  lefs 
ample  than  that  allotted  them  in  this  republic  of  the  dofct.  How 
long  a  really  popular  aCTembly  would  tolerate  any  rival  and  co- 
exiHing  power  in  the  ftate — for  what  period  the  feeble  executive, 
and  the  untitled,  unblazaned  peers  of  a  republic,  could  iland 
againft  it — whether  any  inftiiutions,  compatible  with  the  eflence 
and  meaning  of  a  republic,  could  prevent  it  from  abforbing  all 
the  dignity,  the  popularity,  and  the  power  of  the  ftate  ; — are 
(]ueIlions  that  we  leave  for  the  reftdution  of  wifer  beads,  with 
the  fincereft  joy,  that  we  have  only  a  theoretical  inteieft  in  Hating 
them. 

The  executive  fenate  is  to  confifl  of  feven  ;  and  the  right  of 
prcfenting  the  candidates,  and  feleding  /rom  the  candidates  alter- 
nately from  one  a(rembly  to  the  other:  i.i,  on  a  vacancy,  the  great 
council  prefent  three  candidates  to  the  little  council,  who  felcA 
one  from  tliat  number ;  and,  on  the  next  vacancy,  by  the  inver- 
fion  of  this  procefs,  the  little  council  prefent,  and  the  great  coun- 
cil fekfl,  and  fo  alternates.  The  members  of  the  executive  mufl 
be  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Their  oieafures  are  determined  by  a 
majority.  The  prefident,  called  the  Conful.  has  a  cading  vote  : 
his  falary  is  fixed  at  _^cc,o:o  livres;  that  of  all  the  other  I'coators 
at  6o,oco  livres.  The  ollli.  e  of  conful  is  annual.  £very  fenator 
enjoys  it  in  his  turn,     tach  year  one  fenator  goes  out,  unlefs  re- 
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their  ancient  inftitution;  may  be  adored  witli  as  much  fuT^  as 
they  were  dtftroyed.  If  opinions  can  revive  in  &vour  of  kin^ 
{and  M.  Ncckar  allows  it  may),  why  not  in  fsvour  of  nobles  ? 
It  is  true  their  property  is  in  the  bands  of  other  perfons;  and 
the  whole  of  thai  fpecies  of  proprietors  will  exert  tlietnfelves  to 
the  utmoft  to  prevent  a  reftoration  fo  pernicious  to  their  inlerefts. 
The  obilacle  is  certainly  of  a  very  formidable  nature.  But  why 
this  weight  of  property,  fo  weak  a  weapon  of  defence  to  its  an- 
eimt,  (liould  be  deemed  fo  irrefillible  in  the  hands  of  its  prcfent 
poircifors,  we  arc  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  it  be 
fuppofed  that  antiquity  of  pofli/ffion  diminillies  the  fenfe  of  right 
and  the  vigour  of  retention  ;  and  that  men  will  ftruggle  harder 
fo  keep  what  they  havii  acquired  only  ytfterday,  than  that  which 
they  have  pofleD'ed,  by  themfelves  or  their  anceftors,  for  fix  ceo- 

In  France,  the  inferiority  of  the  price  of  revolutionary  lands, 
to  others,  is  immenfe.  Of  the  former  fpecies,  church  laud 
is  confiderably  dearer  than  the  forfeited  eilates    of   emigrants. 

Whence  the  difference  of  price,  but  from  the  eftimated  dif- 
ference of  lecurity  ?  Can  any  faft  difplay,  more  ftrongly,  the 
flare  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  future 
TeftoratioQ  of  thefe  eftaies,  either  partial  or  total  ?  and  can  any 
circumftance  facilitate  the  execution  of  fuch  a  proj^^,  more  than 
the  general  belief  that  it  will  be  executed?  M.  Neckar  allows, 
that  the  impediments  to  the  formntion  of  a  republic  are  very  fe- 
rious ;  but  thinks  they  would  all  yield  to  the  talents  and  activity 
of  Boiiaparte,  if  he  were  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  fuperincend. 
ence  of  fuch  a  government  during  the  period  of  its  infancy  :  of 
courfc,  therefore,  he  is  to  fiippofe  the  fame  power  dedicated  to 
the  formation  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  ;  or  his  parallel  of  dif- 
ficulties is  unjuft,  and  his  preference  irrational.  Bonaparte  could 
reprcfent  the  perfon  of  a  monarch,  during  his  life,  as  well  as  he 
could  reprcfent  the  executive  of  a  republic ;  and  if  he  could  ovcr- 
(^3me  the  turbulence  of  eU-ftors,  to  whom  freedom  was  new,  he 
could  appeafe  the  jealoufy  that  his  generals  would  entertain  of 
the  returning  nobles.  Indeed,  without  fuch  powerful  interven- 
tion, this  latter  ohjcftion  does  not  appear  to  ns  to  be  bj-  any  means 
infuperable.  If  the  hiftory  of  our  own  reftoration  were  to  be 
afl;d  over  again  in  France,  and  royalty  iind  ariftocracy  brought 
fcsck  by  the  military  fuccelVor  of  lionapartc,  it  certainly  could  not 
be  done  without  a  very  liberal  dillribution  of  favours  among  the 
great  leaders  of  the  army. 

Jealoufy  of  the  executive  is  one  feature  of  a  republic,  in  con- 
fequence,  that  government  is  clog-ged  witli  a  multiplicity  of  fafe- 
gujrds  a:id  reflriclions,  which  render  it  unfit  for  inveftigating 
pomplicaied  details,  and  managing  exteiiiive  relations  with  vt- 
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gour,  confiftency,  and  difpatch.  A  republic,  therefore,  is  better 
fit  for  a  little  flate  than  a  large  one. 

A  love  of  equality  \%  another  very  ftrong  principle  in  a  repub- 
Kc  ;  therefore  it  does  not  tolerate  hereditary  honour  or  wealth  ; 
and  all  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  this 
faJftitious  power  is  loft,  and  the  government  weakened :  But,  \vi 
proportion  as  the  ;;overnment  is  lef^  able  to  command,  the  people 
(hould  be  more  willing  to  obey  ;  therefore  a  republic  is  better 
fuited  to  a  moral,  than  an  immoral  people. 

A  people  who  have  recently  experienced  great  evils  from  the 
privileged  orders  and  from  monarchs,  lo\e  republican  forms  fo 
macb,  that  the  warmth  of  their  inclination  fupplies,  in  fome  de« 
grec,  the  defcft  of  their  inftitutions.  Immediately^  therefore,  up- 
on the  dellrudion  of  defpotifm,  a  republic  may  be  preferable  to  a 
limited  monarchy. 

And  yet,  though  narrownefs  of  territory,  purity  bf  morals,  and 
recent  efcapc  from  defpotifm,  appear  to  be  the  circumftances 
which  moft  ftrongly  recommend  a  republic,  M.  Neckar  propofes 
it  to  the  moil  numerous  and  the  moH  profligate  people  in  Europe, 
who  are  difgufled  with  the  very  name  of  liberty,  from  the  incre- 
dible evils  they  have  fufFered  in  purfuit  of  it. 

Whatever  be  the  fpecies  of  free  government  adopted  by  France,' 
flie  can  adopt  none  without  the  greatell  peril.  The  miferablc 
dilemma  in  which  men  living  under  bad  governments  are  placed, 
b,  that,  without  a  radical  revolution,  they  may  never  be  able  to 
gain  liberty  at  all ;  and,  with  it,  the  attainment  of  liberty  ap- 
pears to  be  attended  with  almoft  infuperable  difHculties.  To  call 
upon  a  nation,  on  a  fudden,  totally  deilitute  of  fuch  knowledge  and 
experience,  to  perform  all  the  manifold  funftions  of  a  free  con- 
ftitution,  is  to  intruft  valuable,  delicate,  and  abdrufe  mechanifm 
to  the  rudcft  fkill,  and  the  groffeft  ignorance.  Public  a£ls  may 
confer  liberty ;  but  experience  only  can  teach  a  people  to  ufe  it  \ 
and,  till  they  have  gained  that  experience,  they  are  liable  to 
tumult,  to  jealoufy,  to  collifion  of  powers,  and  to  every  evil  to 
which  men  are  expofed,  who  are  delirous  of  preferving  a  great 
good,  without  knowing  how  to  fet  about  it.  In  an  old  efla- 
bliihed  fyftem  of  liberty,  like  our  own,  the  encroachments  which 
one  department  of  the  ilate  makes  on  any  other  are  flow,  and 
hardly  intentional ;  the  political  feelings,  and  the  conflitutional 
knowledge  which  every  Engliftiman  poflefles,  creates  a  public 
voice,  which  tends  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  ot  the  whole.  Amid 
the  crude  fcntiments  and  new-born  precedents  of  fudden  liberty, 
the  Crown  might  deflroy  the  Commons,  or  the  Commons  the 
Crown,  almoft  before  the  people  hr  *  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  their  contention.  A  nation  grown  free  in  a  finglc  day 
is  a  child  born  with  the  limbs  and  the  vigour  of  a  man,  who  would 

take 
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power  of  Bonaparte,  that  they  afcrlbe  to  him  refources,  which 
M.  Neckar  very  juftly  obfervcs  to  be  incompatible — defpotifm 
and  credit.  Now,  clearly,  if  he  is  fo  omnipotent  in  France,  as 
be  is  reprefented  to  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  credit ;  for  nobodjr 
will  truft  bim  whom  nobody  can  compel  to  pay  ;  and  if  he  efla- 
blifhes  a  credit,  he  lofes  all  that  temporary  vigour  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  revolutionary  government.  Either  the  defpotifm 
or  the  credit  of  France  dire6led  againft  this  country,  would  be 
highly  formidable ;  but,  both  together,  can  never  be  dixe&ed  at  the 
fame  time. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  M.  Neckar  very  juftly  points  out 
one  of  the  moft  capital  defers  of  Mr  Pitt's  adminifiration ;  who 
always  fuppofed  that  the  power  of  France  was  to  ceafe  with  her 
credit,  and  meafured  the  period  of  her  exiftence  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  her  affignats.  Whereas,  France  was  never  more  power« 
ful,  than  when  fhe  was  totally  unable  to  borrow  a  fingle  (hilling 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  Europe,  and  when  her  ailignats 
were  not  worth  tlie  paper  on  which  they  were  ftamped. 

Such  arc  the  principal  contents  of  M.  Neckar's  very  refpeft- 
able  work.  Whether,  in  the  courfe  of  that  work,  his  political 
notions  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  fuccefsful  ftudy  of  the 
paflions  of  mankind,  and  whether  his  plan  for  the  eftablifliment 
of  a  republican  government,  in  France,  for  the  ninth  or  tenth 
time,  evinces  a  more  fanguine,  or  a  more  fagacious  mind,  than 
the  reft  of  the  world,  we  would  rather  our  readers  ftiould  decide 
for  themfelves,  than  expofe  ourfelves  to  any  imputation  of  arro- 
gance, by  deciding  for  them.  But,  when  we  confider  the  pacific 
aod  impartial  difpofition  which  charaderifes  the  Lqfl  VtetM/s  on 
Politics  and  Ftnauce^  the  ferene  benevolence  which  it  always  dif- 
plays,  and  the  pure  morals  which  it  always  inculcates,  we  cannot 
help  entertaining  a  high  refped  for  its  venetable  author,  and 
feeling  a  fervent  wiih,  that  the  laft  views  of  every  public  man 
may  proceed  from  a  heart  as  upright,  and  be  direftcd  to  obje^s 
as  good. 


Art.  IX.  MlnJIrelfy  of  the  Scotl/b  Bordtr  :  Confiding  of  Hiaorical 
and  Romantic  Ballads,  colledtcd  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scbtland  ; 
with  a  few  of  modem  date,  founded  upon  local  tradition.  2  vol.  8vo. 
Kclfo:  Printed  for  T.  Caddcl  jun.  &  W.  Davics,  London.     1802. 

THE  talk  which  Mr  Scott  has  here  undertaken,  requires  no 
common  combination  of  abilities.  He  appears  before  the 
public  in  the  diftiiKn:  chara61ers  of  author  and  editor,  and  unites, 
in  his  own  pcrfon,  the  ofGces  of   antiquary,  critic,  and  poet. 

Suck 
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tTierefore,  U  catitled  to  in- 
Ln  praife. 

*"  yineient  Poetry,  Dr  Percy 
jpnetit,  Kv'erj  age  is  eaiily 
id  neglcAfQl  of  antiquated 
s  correded  this  error.  He 
uins  of  time.  He  refcaed 
>f  the  tafte  and  feeling  of 

I  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
'ue,  criticifm  and  antiqua- 
came  popular ;  and  its  po- 
tions, among  which  is  to 

r  contains  ppecns  of  three 
lads,  ancient  romantic  bal- 
in  imitation  of  the  latter. 
Ions  occupy  much  fpace  in 
lie  portion  of  the  editor's 

of  poetry  is  the  fame — to 
'/e  monendo:  but  the  objeA 
try  follows  human  events 
;izes  their  prominent  fca- 
ame  yellerday,  to-day,  and 
lund  phitofophical  invefti- 
ey  oblerves,  *  is  indeed  the 
ation  which  endeavours  to 
tiing  muA  be  conceded  on 
volumes  to  fay,  that  the 
lan  it  would  be  to  remark, 
cor reft. 

reipcft  to  hiftory,  is  his 
;e  from  internal  evidence, 
ree.  Very  few  indeed  of 
ary,  efpecially  among  our 
this  icfpeft.  The  long 
and  the  proved  and  ac- 
;  inftatices  too  well  known 
cs  may  indeed  be  juflified 
,  if  Di'  Percy  had  not  a 
I:is  valuable  Reli^uei,  he 
follower.  But  the  ne- 
:  and  Mr  Scott  has  felt 
:  luiiiift  of  thefe  b;tllads, 
;ard  by  ouv  anceftors.     A 

II  preretitly  fliow  (O  have 

been 
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been  injudiciouflj  made)  fcarcdj  make  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark. 

The  aSivity  and  zeal  of  the  colleftpr  appear  from  the  num- 
ber of  fragments,  and  the  variety  of  fources  from  which  thej- 
were  drawn.  We  moil  regret,  with  him,  that  many  competitions 
of  great  intereft  and  antiquit  j,  compofitions  formei  \y  popular  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  quoted  as  authority  by  coteraporary 
poets  and  hiftorians,  (hould  now  be  irrecoverably  loft.  But  this 
confideration  renders  us  the  more  fenfible  of  his  merit  in  amafling 
the  prefent  remains.  They  are  faid  to  be  drawn,  partly  from  the 
recital  of  fhepherds  and  aged  perfons  in  the  recefies  of  the  Bor- 
der mountains,  and  partly  from  the  MSS.  mi  different  Border 
antiquaries.  Thefe  authorities  are  certainly  the  beft ;  and  as 
Mr  Scott  informs  us  that  he  began  to  conf ult  them  in  early  youth^ 
we  may  conclude  that  he  has  preferved  many  poemn,  which  would 
otberwife  have  become,  by  this  time,  irrecoverable. 

SileBion  from  the  mafs  fo  obtained  was  his  next  duty;  and,  in 
Ais  exercife  of  the  judgment,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  meet 
aniverfal  approbation*  What  one  man  would  deem  trivial,  an- 
other will  elliroate  highly :  what  one  would  rejeA  with  fcom^ 
another  treafures  up  with  admiration.  On  the  whole,  it  is  better 
perhaps  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  voluminous  than  faflidious  : 
and  fo  the  editor  feems  to  have  decided.  Perhaps  the  omiflioa 
of  one  or  two  trifling  pieces  (fuch  as  Atmjlron^s  Goodnight^ 
vol.  i.  p.  183.)  would  have  rendered  the  work  lefs  heavy.  If 
fuch  pieces  had  never  been  publiflied  before,  the)'  could  not  claim 
admiflioQ  on  the  (ground  of  poetical  merit ;  and,  where  they  had 
been  previoufly  printed,  the  reafons  for  their  rejeAion  would  be 
lb  much  ftrengthened,  that  they  (hould  onl/  have  been  admitted 
for  the  fake  of  fome  very  important  illuftration.  "the  hiftorical 
grounds  of  fele^ion  are  either  events  or  manners;  to  both  which 
thefe  volumes  apply.  The  period  of  time  which  thej  include^ 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  16th  century  ;  during  whch,  the  ftate 
of  politics  on  the  Scoti(h  Border  may  eafily  be  inferred  from 
the  Sang  of  t^e  Out  Jaw  Murray^  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne^  and 
the  Raid  of  the  Reid/wire,  which  defcribe  events  of  a  public  na- 
ture 

The  Oate  of  morals,  however,  and  the  condition  of  private 
life,  among  the  Borderers  of  thofe  ages,  are  ftill  more  remark- 
able; and  if  this  colled  ion  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
prefcrving  the  memorials  of  manners  that  cm  never  return,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  coi.iidcrable  praife  Subfifting  by  rapinci 
^hich  ihcy  accounted  lawful  and  honourable,  they  blotted 
honcfty  out  of  the  lift  of  their  virtues,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  were  trained,  by  their  perilous  expeditions,  to  a  high  degree 
of  enterpriling  tourage,  aftiirity,  and  nnefte.    The  iniiDCority  of 
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leir  pofleflions  maide  them  free  and  hofpjrable  in  thnr  ezpendi- 
ire  ;  «nd  the  common  danger  bound  the  feveral  clans  together 
J  aliurances  of  inviolable  Rdetity,  and  even  foftened  their  mutual 
oftilitj  by  the  tacit  introduction  of  certain  laws  of  honour  and 
f  war.  In  thcfe  traits,  we  feero  to  be  reading  the  defcription 
f  a  Tartarian  or  Arabian  tribe,  and  can  fcarcely  perfuade  oor- 
lives  that  this  country  contained,  within  thefe  two  centuries, 
3  exad  a  prototype  of  the  Bcdouio  charaScr.  Camden  has 
fetched  it  with  confiderable  accuracy,  in  the  following  pafliige 
f  his  Britannia. 

*  What  manner  of  cattle  Healers  they  are,  that  inhabit  thefe  TaHeys, 
1  tlie  marches  of  both  kingdom!,  John  Leiley.  a  Scotchman  himfclf, 
nd  Bilhop  of  Rofs,  will  inform  you.  They  fallf  out  of  their  own 
«rder9,  in  the  night,  in  troopt,  through  unfrequented  bye-ways,  and 
nany  intricate  windiagt.-~All  the  day-time,  they  refrefli  thenifcl*e* 
nd  their  hoiTci  in  lurking-holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they 
Trivc,  in  the  dark,  at  ihoCc  placet  the^  have  a  delign  upon.  As  foon 
s  they  have  feized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home 
n  the  night,  through  blind  wayi,  and  fetching  many  a  compafs.  The 
Qore  Ikilful  any  captain  is  to  pafi  through  tbofe  wild  deferti,  crooked 
uinings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickeft  mills  and  darknefi,  his 
eputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  ai  a  man  of  an  excellent 
lead.  And  they  are  fo  very  cunning,  that  they  feldom  ha»c  their 
>ooty  taken  from  them,  unlcf),  fometimeg,  when,  by  the  help  of  blood- 
loundg  following  them  exaAly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to  fall 
nto  the  hands  of  their  adverfario.  When  being  taken,  they  have  fo 
nuch  pcrfualiTe  eloquence,  and  fo  many  fmooth  tnfinuating  words  at 
command,  that  if  ihry  do  not  more  their  judges,  nay,  and  even  their 
idverfaries  (noiwithflanding  the  fererity  of  their  naturn),  to  hare 
nercy,  yet  they  incite  them  to  admiration  and  compaifioa.'      Vok  i. 

The  publication  now  before  us  contains  many  curious  and  in- 
«rcfting  illuftrations  of  this  peculiar  charafter.  The  laxitj  of 
Border  morals,  in  rcfpeft  to  property,  is  feen  in  the  very  ani- 
mated ballad  oi  Jamie  Ttlftrofthe  Fair  Dodhead,  the  Lochmaben 
ftarptr,  Diek  o'  the  Cow,  fitc.  On  the  other  hand,  courage,  fide- 
lity, enterpriie,  art  exemplified  in  Kinmont  Willie,  Joci  o*  the 
Side,  and  Archie  o'  Cafitld.  And,  finally,  the  natural  tendency 
if  the  human  mind,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  focicty,  to  fuperftition  and 
romantic  wonder,  appears  from  moft  of  the  ancient  poems  in  the 
'econd  volume. 

To  illuflrate  thefe  particulars,  the  editor  has  brought  together 
much  valuable  matter  in  an  lotrodaAion  of  138  pages,  and  in 
long  notes  and  occaGonal  diflertations  difperfed  through  the  body 
af  the  work.  Among  thefe  we  notice,  with  particular  approlMU 
tion,  a  difcourfc  in  the  id  volume  (p.  167,  Sic),  on  the  Fairiei 
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of  Popular  SuperftitioHy  in  which  the  author  takes  a  much  wider 
range  than  was  to  have  been  expeded  from  a  colle£lor  of  Bor- 
der ballads ;  and  evinces  an  extent  of  reading,  and  fagacitj  of  con« 
jefture,  which  have  never  before  been  applied  to  this  fubjeft. 
We  recommend  this  treatife,  as  by  far  the  moft  learned,  rational, 
and  entertaining,  that  has  jet  been  made  public,  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  tbefe  fuperftitions.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  confequence,  whe->- 
ther  the  malnner  of  thefe  illuftrations  be  exadly  fuitable  to  the 
matter ;  jet  we  cannot  but  notice  a  falfe  oratorical  taile,  which 
feems  foreign  to  the  ofEce  of  a  commentator.  Inftead  of  detail- 
ing, with  appropriate  fimplicit j,  the  events  neceffar j  to  the  intro- 
dudion  of  his  work,  he  begins  thus  :  *  From  the  remote  period 
when  the  Roman  Deitj  Terminus  retired  behind  the  ramparts  of 
Sevcrus,'  &cc.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  (imilar  error  in  tafle  which 
fuggeft^  the  title  of  the  book  ixMi^^Minftrelfy  ;  a  word  not  onlj 
ioappltcable  in  its  original  fenfe,  but  rendered  in  fome  meafure 
ludicrous,  bj  the  currencj  it  has  obtained  among  our  modern 
fonneteers,  or,  as  thej  ftjle  themfelves,  Minflirels.  The  Englifh 
idiom  is  not  always  preferved,  efpeciallj  in  words  of  technical 
origin.  Thus  (in  Introduft.  p.  iii.),  *  Thej  were  forfeited,'  f .  e. 
their  eftates.  So  (in  vol.  ii.  p.  218-323)  *  abftradion'  and  *  ab- 
ftraded*  are  ufed  for  ftealing  and  ftolen. 

We  ^me  now  to  coiifider  the  poetical  merit,  which,  though 
not  the  onlj,  muft  be  the  chief  objeft  of  f uch  a  publication ;  and 
which,  we  maj  add,  is  here  attained  in  a  vtrj  eminent  degree. 
It  is  the  bufinefs  of  poetrj  to  delineate  Feeling :  and  where  {hall 
we  look  for  feeling  fo  undifguifed  and  powerful,  as  in  thofe  earlj 
periods  of  civilization,  which  have  alreadj  excited  men  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  intelle^ual  energies ;  but  have  not  jet  fettered 
them  with  that  multiplicitj  of  rules  which  forms  them  into  the 
mere  machines  of  poliihed  focietj.  The  minds  of  men  in  fuch  a 
ftate  are  indeed  lefs  delicate,  lefs  attradive  of  general  fjmpathj, 
than  in  fucceeding  periods  ;  but  thej  are  more  poetic,  more  in- 
tcrefting  in  particular  contemplation,  more  diftin&lj  marked  and 
intelligible.  We  are  not,  then,  to  view  thefe  poems  v^fo&a  ad 
,^  ir/i^z(^/«— .high-poliihed,  and  elaborate  fpecimens  of  art ;  but  as 
exhibiting  the  true  fparks  and  flalhes  of  individual  nature. 

Hence  we  (hall  find  a  favage  wildnefs  in  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Lyke^lVaie  Dirge,  and  in  the  tumultuous  rage  of  the  Fraj'  of 
Suport ;  but  we  may  trace  gradations  from  thele  to  the  exquifite 
tcndernefs  of  the  Fragments  :  Vol.  ii.  p.  157, 

'  I've  heard  them  lilting,  at  the  ewe  milking,'  &c. 

Of  which,  bj  the  bj,  Mr  Scott  would  have  done  well  to  tell  us 
hovf  much  he  deems  ancient,  and  to  give  us  *  the  pofitive  evi- 
'dence'  that  convinced  him  the  whole  was  not  fo. 

C  c  2     '  The 
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The  Lanunt  oftht  ^utea't  Marie  (vol.  ii.  p.  I  j40r  conncfted 
with  its  tale  *,  bears  fa  llrong  a  llamp  of  DUure,  that  we  cannot 
r^ft  quoting  it ;  hoping,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Mr  Scott  will 
fpare  no  pains  to  recover  the  rcmaiDder,  if  there  be  anj. 

*  ^"  0  ye  marinen,  marinen,  marincrff 

That  fail  upon  the  fea, 
Let  not  mjr  father  nor  mother  to  wit. 
The  death  that  I  maun  die  I" — 

<  When  flic  cam  to  the  Netherbow  portf 
She  laughed  loud  laughteri  three  t 
But  when  (he  came  to  the  gallows  foot, 
The  tear  blinded  ber  e'c. 

'  — "  Yeftreen  the  Queen  had  four  Mariei, 
The  night  (he'll  hae  but  three  ; 
There  was  Marie  Scton,  and  Marie  Reatooo, 
And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me."^' 

The  ballad  of  Fair  Htltn  ofKircenma  (vol.  i.  p.  72.),  foonded 
on  a  well-known  and  affe^ini;  incident,  has  been  often  given  to 
the  public ;  but  never  fo  perfcA  as  in  its  prefeut  ihape.  The 
following  ftanzas  are  of  exquifite  merit : 

■  I  wifh  1  were  where  Helen  lies, 

Night  and  day  on  me  flic  cries, 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

On  hir  Kirconoell  Lee  I 

'  Curft  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curll  the  hand  that  Rred  the  fhoti 
When  in  ray  arms  f  burd  Helen  dropt. 
And  died  to  fuccour  me. 

*  O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  bir, 

When  my  love  dropt  down,  and  fpak  nae  mair. 
There  did  fhe  Twoon  wi'  mcikle  care. 
On  fair  Kircoiincll  Lee. 

*  Ai  I  went  duwn  the  water  £de. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  ny  guide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

On  ^ir  Kircoaocll  Lee  ( 


•  The  Queen's  Marie  was  a  Frenchwoman,  who  waa  eSecttted,  with 
her  lover,  for  the  murder  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

i"  We  read  bird,  as  forminj;  a  fimpic  and  natural  metaphor;  ita  force 
It  dcfiroyed,  by  making  it  fyoonymoui  with  moid. 
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'  I  liglited  down,  my  fvroTd  did  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  {m», 
I  hacked  him  in  piece*  fmi, 
For  her  fake  thai  died  For  lae. 
'  O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair. 
Shall  hiod  my  heart  for  evermairt 
Until  the  day  I  die. 

•  O  Helen  fair  !  O  Helen  challe  ! 
If  I  were  with  thte,  I  were  blcft, 
Where  thou  lie*  low,  and  takci  thy  reft 

On  fair  Kireonnell  Lee.' 
The  following  verfes,  though  of  a  very  different  cliarader 
ford  perhaps  a  fairer  fpeclmen  of  the  kind  of  pathos  and  Sta 
city  that  belong  to  the  old  romantic  ballad.  Emg  Honor 
l>eeii  murdered  by  a  traitor,  and  bis  Queen,  who  was  left 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  was  clofely  guarded,  till  it  fliould  ap 
whether  flie  was  to  produce  a  hoy  or  a  girl.  The  latter  wt 
be  fpared  [  but  a  boy  was  to  be  iininediately  killed.  The  Qi 
makes  ber  guards  drunk,  and  fays— (Vol.  ii.  p.  ^^-^9•^ 

<  _<*  O  narrow,  narrow,  !■  thii  window, 

And  big,  big,  am  I  grown  I" — 

Yet,  thro'  the  might  of  Our  Ladye, 
Out  at  it  (he  hai  gone. 
'  She  wandered  up,  Ihe  wandered  down, 

She  wandered  out  and  in  ( 
And  at  laft,  into  the  very  firiae't  ftythe, 

The  Queen  brought  {prth  a  Ton. 
Then  they  caft  keirili  them  amang, 

Which  fould  gae  kek  the  Queen  ; 
And  the  keril  fell  upon  Wife  WiUiam, 

And  he  Tent  hit  wife  for  him. 
'  O  when  (he  faw  Wife  William's  wife. 

The  <iueen  fell  on  her  knee; 
^"  Win  up,  win  up.  Madame  !"  (he  fays  ; 

*■  What  needs  this  courtcfic  i" 

<  — "  O  out  o'  ihis  I  winna  rife, 

Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me  ; 
To  change  your  laft  for  thit  lad  baimt 
King  Honor  left  me  wi'. 

*  "  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  gofi  hawk 

Right  weel  to  brcaft  a  ireed; 

And  I  fall  learn  your  turtle  dow  * 

As  weel  to  write  and  read. 
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<  <*  O  were  there  war  between  the  lands. 
As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  would  flight  Carlifle  Caftell  high, 
Tho'  it  were  builded  of  marble  flone. 

^  **  I  would  fet  that  caftell  in  a  low,  * 
And  floked  it  with  Enghfti  blood  I 
There's  nevir  a  man  in  Cumberland, 

Should  ken  where  Carlifle  Caftell  ftood."  ' 

In  many  of  the  recitals  is  a  mixture  of  rough  humour,  which, 
like  the  charafterizliig  touches  of  Hogarth's  pencil,  gives  an  ani- 
mation often  attempted  in  vain  by  more  poliihed  writers.  Of 
this  the  ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie  affords  manj  examples,  efpe- 
ciallj'where  he  is  borne  out  of  prifon  in  irons  on  the  (boulders  of 
Red  Rowan,  the  ftarkeft  man  in  Tiviotdale,     Vol.  i.  p.  134. 

*  Then  ftioulder  high,  with  (hout  and  cry. 
We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang  ; 
At  CTcry  ftride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang  ! 

**  O  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 

'<  I  hae  ridden  horfe  baith  wild  and  wood. 
But  a  rougher  beaft  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  hae  ne'er  beftrode. 

**  And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Wfllie, 
**  I've  prick'd  a  horfe  out  oure  the  furs. 
But  iince  the  day  I  backit  a  ftead,  ^ 

I  never  wore  fie  cumbrous  fpurs." 

Thinking,  as  we  do,  refpe&ing  the)  real  ftandard  to  which  the 
merit  of  thefe  poems  is  to  be  referred,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
editor  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  exprefled  of  that  clafs  of 
tragic  ballads  to  which  the  Bonny  Hynd^  and  (we  may  add)  Jelion 
Grame,  the  Cruel  Sifter ^  &c.  belong.  The  caufe  of  virtue  and 
morality  is  not  fo  flight  as  to  be  injured  by  the  animated  difcuflSon 
of  themes,  which  (as  the  editor  juftly  obferves)  were  favourites 
with  the  early  Grecian  mufe  ;  efpecially  with  thofe  •  lofty,  grave 
tragedians,'  who,  in  the  opinion  of  no  lax  moralift,  were  ^  teach- 
ers beft^  moral  wifdom.'  It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  enormia 
ties  exiit^but  the  concealment,  or  the  falfe  or  defe&ive  ftatement 
of  what  conftitutes  their  criminality,  that  vitiates,  while  it  weakens 
moral  principle.  The  Newgate  Kegifter,  or  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
may  have  done  harm,  by  the  ignorance  of  their  authors ;  but  who 
was  ever  corrupted  by  Othello^   The  ballads  above  mentioned 

c  4  have 


*  j^v^Flame, 
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tiaTC  Tuch  poetic  merit,  ss  is  more  than  a  fufficient  antidote  to 
their  fuppoted  immoral  tendmcj ;  and  if  Mr  Scott  poflelTes  othen 
of  equal  beauty,  we  truft  be  will  not  be  deterred,  by  coofcieatioas 
fcruples,  from  ^iviug  them  to  the  public. 

If  we  were  difpofed  to  be  very  apprehenfive,  indeed,  as  to  the 
effcd  of  any  ancient  ballads  upon  our  national  morality,  wc  might 
very  wdl  take  exception  at  the  greater  part  of  this  colledion. 
The  glory  of  outlaws,  end  the  renown  of  rattle- ftealers,  is  com^ 
inemorated  in  almofl  every  one  of  the  hiAorical  poems ;  and  the 
heroines  of  all  the  romantic  ballads,  we  believe,  without  one  ex- 
ception, have  the  misfortune  to  be  mothers  before  marriage.  It 
is  amazing,  indeed,  to  obferve  with  what  invariable  uniformity 
tbc  circumftaiices  of  pregnancy  and  parturition  are  brought  for- 
ward 10  heighten  the  intereA  of  ev^ry  love-ftory.  When  Lillie 
Flower,  for  inllance,  is  to  be  murdered  bjtthe  ungrateful  Jelloa 
Gramc,  (be  fays, 

"  Your  balm,  that  ftirs  between  my  fides 
Maun  Ihortly  (ce  the  light ; 
But  to  fee  it  weltering  in  my  blood, 
Would  be  ■  pitcou$  fight. "^ 
*  The  Lafs  of  Lochrovan,'  in  like  manner,  exclaims, 
"  And  wha  will  father  my  young  fon, 
Till  Lord  Gregory  comet  hame  ?" 
The  late  Qf  the  romantic  *  White  IJlly'  is  this  fimply  de> 
(cribed: 

*  About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 

The  ladye't  hour  waa  broken ; 
And,  about  the  firft  hour  o'  the  day. 

The  fair  knave  bairn  wa«  gotten.'  Vol.  li.  p.  65. 
The  whole  dory  of  '  Willie's  Ladye'  turns  on  a  difficult  de- 
livery. The  fair  '  Lady  Janet'  commits  ^faux-pat  o!  the  fame 
Itind ;  and  fo  common  does  the  indifcretion  appear  to  have  been, 
that  the  bold  baron,  her  father,  is  made  to  ioqifire  after  it  in  tbi^ 
pafy  mamier : 

'  Out  then  fpoke  ber  fitther  dear. 
And  he  Ipoke  meek  and  mild  ( 
And  ever,  alas,  my  fwect  Janet, 
I  fear  ye  gae  with  child.' 
^  Fair  Annie's'  cafe,  however,  is  the  mod  aggnvated.     She 
makes  the  following  very  pertinent  interrogatory  ; 

*  But  how  can  I  gang  maiden  like. 

When  maiden  I  am  nane  ; 
Have  1  not  borne  seven  font  to  thee. 
And  am  with  child  again  i' 

After 
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And  although  Tuch  ezprelEons  are  uniotelligible,  and  in  bU  cafes 
imply  an  impolfibilitj,  yei  (what  is  paradoxical)  the  coDclufions 
obtained  by  their  means  are  uniformly  found  to  be  true. 

In  the  68th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  Loq- 
doni  wc  find  a  memoir  *  On  the  Arithmetic  of  impoQiblc  quan- 
titiea,*  writren  by  a  mathemaiician  who  has  thrown  much  ligbt 
on  the  different  matters  he  has  ticated;  andall  whofe  writings  are 
equally  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  elegance  which  they 
difplay.  J  uflly  confide  ring  the  operations  of  the  imaginary  aritlv- 
metic  as  nugatory  in  point  offcience  and  of  logical  reafouing,  he 
has,  in  feveral  inllances,  compared  in  veil  igat  ions  by  means  of 
impoflible  quantities  with  the  parallel  invcltigations  in  whick 
re»l  quantities  only  are  concerned ;  and  he  has  {hewn  that^ 
while  the  latter  (triUly  dcmonllrate  certain  properties  of  the 
hyperbola,  the  former,  by  means  of  the  imaginary  cbaraders, 
lead  to  the  fame  properties  of  the  circle.  The  imaginary  aritb* 
metic  is  therefore  no  more  than  a  particular  method  of  tracing 
the  affinity  between  the  circle  and  hyperbola  ;  and  the  truth  of 
its  deductions  refls  ultimately  on  an  argument  from  analogy. 

By  the  fpeculations  of  Mr  Playfair,  the  imaginary  inrefliga- 
tions  afTume  a  fcope  and  purpofe  :  and  if  he  has  not  gone  the 
length  of  provinki  that  the  conclulions  obtained  by  means  of  im- 
pollible  quantities  are  neceflkrily  true,  he  has  at  leaft  pomted  out 
a  fource  from  which  a  Arid  demooftration  may  in  all  cafes  be 
drawn. 

In  the  p^per  before  us,  Mr  Woodhoufe,  after  having  ftateil 
the  objeftton  commonly  urged  agaiuft  the  ofe  of  imaginary 
quantities,  thus  proceeds  : 

'  From  the  very  conceflioni  of  the  mathematiciani  that  have  oppofcd 
the  ufe  of  impofliblt:  quantitiei,  is  to  be  derited  a  poweiful  argument^ 
an  argument  fufficiently  fati^faflory  to  the  mind,  that  operationi  with 
impoGiblc  quaniiu'c*  arc  really  regulated  by  the  rules  of  a  logic  equally 
jull  with  [he  logic  of  polTihle  quantities.  It  is  conceded  and  mention- 
ed as  a  parado^t,  that  the  conclufiont  obtained  by  the  aid  of  imaginary 
quantities  aie  moH  true  and  certain.  Now,  if  opcratians  with  any  cha» 
rafters  or  ligns  lead  to  juti  conclufions,  fucfa  operations  rouft  be  tnie 
by  virtue  of  fome  principle  or  other ;  and  the  obje£tioni  againft  imagi- 
nary quantities  ought  to  be  obviated  upon  the  unfatisfaAory  etpIaaaliOB 
given  »i  their  nature  and  ufes.' 

The  drift  of  this  argument  is  not  very  plain.  If  It  is  only 
neatit  to  fay  that  there  mull  be  fome  way  or  other  of  account- 
ing for  the  paradox,  that  truth  is  produced  by  unintdligiUe  ope- 
rations, or  by  faulty  reafoning,  the  pofittou  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  to  argue,  that  every 
general  method,  that  uniformly  leads  to  true  couclufionSi  moK 
therefore  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  found  logic,  tbe  inference 

cannof 
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-    «  «■ 

*  The  deTelopement  of  t  (ioto  the  reriu  t  +  'i  + Hi  ^'^^  '* 

a  

general)  wbaterer  tt  n,  provided  it  be  a  real  quantity ;  but  e 

can  Dcter  be  proved  equal  to  the  fcriea  i  -\-xi/^i — -x' — ^— I'v'^^ 


&c.     What  theo  it  to  be  underftood  bjr  t  i     Merely  tbii, 

that  r  is  an    abridged  fjrobol  for  the   feriet  of  cbaraden 

I -|- x\/ZZi  —  __  Sec.  not  proved,  but  alTuroed,   hj  cxtendiog 

the  form  reallj'  belonging  to  e  to  c  .' 

e  all  doubt  and  occafion  of  cavil,  it  ii  to  be  underftood 


t  ( *  +*  J  t 


that  \t  •(-'  '  ineaa*)  that  the  tenni  of  the  feriet  which 

t  reprefentii  are  to  be  coDue^d  wiih  the  tenni  of  the  feiiea 

that  e  reprefenti,  according  to  the  rulet  obtaining  for  the 

addition  of  real  quantitiet  i  Again,  that  mv'— ^~**^— ->  ~  0»  ■>°^ 
bj  bringing  k^ — i  under  the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  making 
it  the  fubjefl  of  arithmetical  computation,  but  bj  giving  to  the  figiu 
•f-  and  —  their  proper  Cgnification,  when  ufcd  with  real  quantitiet ; 
and  they  defignate  reverfe  operationt.' 

After  it  it  demonftrated  that  «  =  i  -{-  "  H ^<=-  '°°'^  matbema- 

ft 

ticiani  put  t  =:i-f<x^ — i &c.  without  further  ceremony; 

thut  fuppofing  that  the  impoIQble  cafe  is  included  in  the  devclopemeot 
of  the  real  fuDftioa.  Mr  Wuodhoufe  geti  rid  of  this  abfurdity,  by 
making  that  an  alTair  of  notation,  which  othcn  aJTume  at  a  thing  de- 
monftrated.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  for  us  to  inquire  how  far  the  mat- 
ter it  mended  by  thii  artifice  ;  becaufe  the  great  objefiion  to  the  life  of 
impoflible  quantities,  and  to  the  logical  juftnefs  of  the  concluliont  ob' 
lained  by  their  means,  flill  remains  in  its  full  force.  What  does  the  fe- 
ties  of  charaAera  denote  ?  Will  it  be  granted,  that  the  mind  can  pro- 
ceed  one  ftep  in  ihe  inveftigation  of  trutli,  without  clearly  comprehend- 
ing the  objefls  about  which  it  reafoni ! 

We  are  next  required  to  grant,  that  x^ — i  — xy'Zr7=o,  not  by 
bringing  xy^—i  under  the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  making  it  the 

fubjea 
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fulled  of  arithmetical  computation,  but  by  giving  to  the  fignt  •{-  bi 
— -  their  proper  fignification  vhen  ufed  with  real  quantitieB.  We  co 
fcb  we  confider  this  polluUte  more  deferving  the~iiame  of  a  mctsph 
fical  fubtletfi  than  of  a  principle  of  reafoning  dearly  laid  down.  Tl 
jignt  4-  and  —  denote  operations  to  be  performed  vith  numbers ;  ai 
they  haTe  no  (igni6cation  at  all,  unleEi  the  numbers  to  be  operate 
with  are  diftinfUy  conceived  in  the  mind.  We  contend,  that  when  1 
pet  x^^^  — «^— li  =  o,  we  treat  the  charader  >c</^i  as  the  1 
prefentative  of  a  number  :  and  that  the  espreflion  k^ — 1 — jc^~ 
^Oi  is  really  fuppofed  to  be  included  in  the  general  cafe  A — A^ 
which  is  legitimate  and  intelligible  only  fo  long  ai  A  reprcfenu  a  n 

We  fliall  be  fparcd  the  talk  of  examining  further  into  a  ma 
of  explanation  which,  at  the  outfet,  is  liable  to  fo  great  obje 
tions.  Operations  deduced  from  fuch  principles  are  undefervii 
the  rame  of  reafoning ;  and  they  cannot  afford  one  particle 
evidence  either  of  truth  or  of  falfehood.  We  admit  it,  that  tl 
operations  of  the  imaginary  arithmetic  exhibit,  to  the  eye,  a  feri 
of  transformations  fimilar  to  tbofe  that  take  place  \a  real  invefl 
gations :  but,  in  point  of  fcience  and  of  reafoning,  there  is  a  wii 
difference  between  the  two>  For,  in  real  invelligations,  all  t' 
charaAers  are  (ignificant,  and  the  principles  from  which  we  1 
out  are  clear  :  and  if  we  flop  fliort  at  any  ftep  of  the  procefs,  1 
obtain  a  proportion  diftinSly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  and.lin 
cd  to  the  premifes  by  a  chain  of  legitimate  deduSions.  In  im 
ginary  inveAigations,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  flop  Ihort  of  t' 
conclufion,  when  the  impoHible  quantities  have  difappearcd,  1 
find  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  charaders  that  ofiers  no  meaning 
the  underllanding.  The  excellent  geometer,  who  has  advanc 
the  principle  of  analogy,  fetttng  aude  the  imaginary  operatioi 
has  direded  our  attention  to  the  conclufion  to  which  they  les 
and  has  Qiewn  its  connexion  with  another  truth  that  is  Arifl 
demonllraled.  His  reCearches,  indeed,  flop  here;  and  he  t 
left  the  evidence  of  the  one  proportion  to  refl  on  the  affinity 
has  with  the  other,  or  on  the  analogy  of  the  curves  to  which  i 
two  propofitions  may,  in  all  cafes,  be  referred.  We  have  01 
to  go  one  ftep  further  to  arrive  at  3  fatisfadiory  folution  of  I 
whole  dilHculty  :  for,  if  we  difniifs  all  reference  to  the  dr 
and  hyperbola,  and,  by  a  general  notation,  contrive  to  expr 
the  related  propofition  in  algebraic  language,  free  from  impofli' 
quantities,  it  will  manifestly  appear,  that  there  is  a  necelTHry  ci 
nexion  between  them,  independent  either  of  the  real  or  imagini 
invelligation.  If  the  one  propofition  be  fuppofed  to  be  true,  th 
by  a  very  extcuUve  principle  of  analyfis,  the  other  will  follow 
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a  nccelTary  confequcnce  of  that  propofition.  But  this  is  not  tbe 
place  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjed,  tbe  importance  of  which  has 
alreadj  occafioned  tu  to  tranfgTcls  our  limits. 

The  mode  of  application  not  admitted,  the  prefcnt  paper  will 
be  found  to  contain  nothing  new  or  interelling  to  geometers.  It 
it  only  iocambent  on  us  to  notic?,  that  fame  jufi  (Aferranoils  OC- 
cnr  in  difcufSag  the  controTcrfj  concerning  dK  logaritloiu  of  oe- 
gative  numbert,  towards  the  end  of  the  paper. 

We  cannot  conclttde  our  remarks  on  this  article,  witfaoat  ex- 
prcfling  our  difapprobation  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Flaj£ur*s 
method  of  reafoning  is  attacked,  not  opeolj,  and  by  name,  but 
indircdly,  covertly,  and  by  infinuation.  i 

Akt.  XIII.  Oupxibat  (ii  efi,  Setretum  TtgraJmm)  ofits  '^a  im  /«• 
i£a  rariffimam,  cmUuiau  anlijaam  tt  areamam,  Jen  7beologuam  tt  Phi- 
kfephieam,  JoBrmam,  r  ^Maimer  faer'u  imJnm  Eiru,  Rat  Btidt 
Dji^r  Btid,  Sam  BeiJ,  Jithrban  BtiJ,  txctrflam  ;  ad  verimm,  i  Per- 
Jico  u£aMijle,  SamfcrelUu  vocatuKi  hummxio,  im  Lalimtm  cpwvfrfmm; 
diprrialKmibai  ei  maottttionihut,  di^itara  a^huuUihui,  illmfh'aai'K : 
^fiaJia  el  efera  jfaqtulil  Duperron,  Imfuopli^a,  R,  Imfcript.  H  //■- 
warn.  Litter.  AcadtivM  oUm  Penfiomar.  et  D'trt3arii.  Tomui  I.  4t0. 
pp.  846.      Farii.      1801. 

IF  intolerance  and  fanaticifoi  be  the  nfual  concomitants  of  Ifla- 
mifm  (an  afleition,  we  think,  fom^what  too  generally  ex- 
prefTBd),  the  defccndants  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in  Hio- 
dAftaa,  famifh  Tome  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  received  opi- 
nion. At  the  head  of  thefe  illuflrious  perfonages,  we  Ihoald,- 
perhaps,  place  Dara  Shecuh,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Gehan.  The  attention  which  this  Priice  bcflowcd  in  inveftiga> 
ting  the  antique  dogmas  of  the  Hindu  theology,  and  the  munifi- 
cence with  which  he  rewarded  the  learned  Brahmans,  whom  be 
colleded  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  fumilhed  his  brother  Ad- 
rragaebe  with  a  pretext  to  mifreprefent  his  motives,  and  to 
alarm  the  zealous  modems  with  the  danger  of  an  apollate  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  throne.  The  melancholy  cataftrophe  which  en- 
foed  ;  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Dara,  with  the  long  and  bril' 
liant  reign  of  tbe  fuccef&ful  hypocrite,  who  founded  his  greatnefs 
on  the  dellraclion  of  his  brothers,  are  detailed  in  the  page  of 
hidory.  If  the  fcepHcal  philosopher  be  difp^ed  to  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  Epicurean,  '  Tanta  Keligio  potuit  fuadere  malorum,' 
we  muft  ftate  our  conviction,  that  ambition,  not  &naticifm, 
prompted  the  deed  ;  though  the  fteps  by  which  he  mounted  the 
throne,  threw  the  ri^id  veil  of  fuperftiiioo  over  the  fobfeqnent 
conduft  of  Aurengzebe,  and  gave  that  tone  to  his  court. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Dam  Shecub,  a  variety  of  Sanfcrit 
work)  were  tranllated  into  the  Perfic  laagoage,  aod,  amwigft 

others. 
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him,  and  implicttl;  believed  in  the  pretended  minde,  employed 
machcmaticians  to  oieafuie  a.  degree  of  the  circle.  From  thefe 
obfervations,  out  readers  will  poflibly  infer,  that  if  Indian  liten- 
tare  be  capable  of  aSbrding  curious  or  inftni&ive  information, 
it  probably  is  not  from  tbe  facred  Vedas  that  the  ftrcam  will  flow. 
Thefe  precious  volumes  have  not  hitherto  been  pemfed  byanyEu- 
ropean.  The  preceding  obfeivations  are  coUefied  from  phages 
occafionallj  cited  by  the  Pauranicas  and  their  commentators;  and 
from  the  valuable  produdions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  had  io- 
fpefted  feveral  extrafb.  But  it  has  happened  to  the  Vedas  as  to 
the  Coran.  Though  the  test  of  both  be  held  facred  by  the  follow- 
ers of  their  refpeSive  doctrines,  yet  a  recondite  and  philofopbic 
fcnfe  may  frequently  be  elicited  from  many,  or  from  moft  of  their 
CKprellions  ;*and  in  a  fubfequent  age,  the  ample  commentaries  of 
theologians,  inetaphyficians,  and  jurifconfults,  have  wrought  np 
the  Icauty  mateiiala  of  their  facred  books  into  a  comprehenfive 
but  obfcure  epitome  of  knowledge,  divine  and  human. 

The  term  Upaoifada,  which  really  fignifies  arcanum,  is  nfed 
by  the  Hindus  to  dcGgnate  a  fcledion  of  one  or  more  chapters 
from  the  Vedas.  The  volume  of  thefe  txerrpta,  tranlilated  by 
order  of  Dara  Shecuh,  is  now  prefented  to  the  public,  clothed 
in  a  Roman  garb,  by  M.  Anquetil.  The  plan  which  this  gentle- 
man has  adopted  for  the  execution  of  this  tatk,  is,  in  our  opinim, 
fingularly  injudicious.  He  has  endeavoured  to  execute  a  tranHa- 
tion  altogether  literal,  and  as  this  is  utterly  impoffible,  from  the 
difcrepancy  of  the  Ferfic  and  Latin  idioms,  he  has  attempted  to 
make  it  more  intelligible,  by  inferting  alfo  the  more  claHic  fJonDs 
of  exprelTion  between  parenthefes.  The  words  alfo,  which  in  his 
manufcript  appeared  in  red  charaflers,  he  has  tranfported  litera- 
tim into  his  verlion  ;  and,  that  they  might  not  be  disfigured  by 
the  Latin  inflections,  he  has  marked  their  cafe,  by  prefixing  the 
Greek  article.  The  refult  is,  a  Latin  produdion,  which  an 
(Edipus  might  divine,  but  a  Prifcian  could  never  conftrue ;  with 
a  confufed  mixture  of  words,  Perfic,  Arabic,  and  Sanfcrit,  admi- 
rably exemplifying 

'  That  Babylonifh  dialed 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affed.*  Hudibkas. 

We  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Perfic 
work,  and  having  collated  a  great  variety  of  paffages  with  M- 
Anquetil's  tranOation,  are  happy  to  do  juftice  to  its  accuracy, 
and  to  adri  our  tellimony  to  the  very  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Perfic  he  has  exhibited  throughout  his  work.  It  is  painful  to 
detrad  from  thi;  encomium,  by  mentioning,  that  our  author 
hints  that  he  derived  confiderable  allillance  from  his  knowlcdi^e 
of  the  Sanfcrit ;  and  that  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  pabtiOi 
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a  diAionarj  of  that  language :  whilft  the  work  before  us  fni 
niflics  the  moft  decifive  proofs  of  bis  being  totally  unacquainu 
with  it. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  M-  Anquctil'a  performanci 
we  infert  his  vcrfion  of  ihe  preface  of  the  Prince  Dara  Sbecul 
giving  an  account  of  the  motives  for  undertaking  the  work ;  \ 
vrbicb  we  will  annex  our  own  tranflation,  from  the  Perlic  copy  i 
our  poffeflion. 

'  Laus  dzati  (enti),  quod,  vox  pes  tw  bifnuUah  (ia  nomine  Dei)  i 
omnibuB  libris  fiiinavi  (cateflibus)  e  fecretis  aotiquis  ejus  eft ;  et  a 
bam  am  alkctab  finfpiraiio  piimx  fauratac)  quod  in  Koran  madji 
(gloriofo),  deligiiatio  (illius)  cum  efm  (namiue)  fupremo  ejus  eft;  1 
GUnfti  malaicic  (legati  Dei,  angeli),  ct  libri  famaTi  ex  anbia  ve  aolla  ( 
prophetii  ct  amicis  Dei  emilli)  ;  et  omne  (id  omDc)  comprebeufum  i 
hoc  cfm  (nomine)  eft. 

*  Verilm,  poflea  quara  i  fakir  abfque  triftitia  Mohammed  Daralbi 
kohl  in  anno  mille  &  quinquaginta  (lojo)  t«  hedjiri,  quo  cum  Kail 
mir  (in  th  Kafchmir),  paradifo  fimili,  irerat ;  cum  ui  attrafliva  eenaii 
alhi  (favoris  Dei)  et  beueficio  na  tnontcha  (noa  terminato,  infinito 
fauftz  (ejus)  voluntatis,  perfcdum  kamalan  (perfcdorum)  cremon 
maaifan,  oftad  oltadan,  plr  piran,  pcifchvaV  peifchfai'an,  mobed  hakaie 
agah  (decuB  dodorum,  magiilrum  magiftroium,  fenem  fcnum,  ducei 
ducum,  unitarium  (unitatis  Dei  aflcrtaremjiTeritatum  confcium},  mi 
lafchah,  pax  rZ  allah  (Dei)  et  cxccUi  (fuper  ilium)  !  invenit. 

'  Et  cum  guftug  (voluptas)  t«  videre  dofios  cujuflibet  fe^be*  1 
audire  verba  excelfa  uaiii cation t a,  fimul  (ci)  provenilTct,  et  plurimi 
libros  myfticoB  cum  confpeftu  (in  confp&^um  fuum)  attutiffet,  1 
rcfalha  (fciipta  breviora)  compofita  fecilTet ;  et  Ctis  ti  petere  tuhi 
(unificationero],  quod  marc  eft  fine  fine,  momento  cum  momento  (i 
dies)  ampUor  (aufta  ficrei)  ;  ct  fententise  (opinioncs)  fubtiles  (ardua 
cum  corde  (ad  cur  ejus)  pcrvenirent,  quod  liaCus  earum,  niC  cum  vert 
Alhi  (Die),  et  magillerJo  .documento)  dzat  na  monthai  (tntis  n< 
finiti)  pofTibiliiatem  uon  habct :  et  cum  (in)  Kuran  vencrando  ^ai 
guild),  ct  Fourkan  nobili  (benigno)  plurima  gcnietnatic^  dida  (teCt; 
lint,  et  hodie  fcicntes  ilia  pauci  inveniri  queaiit ;  (Daiafchakoh  !  volui 
qu6d  omnes  libros  famavi  (ccelellcs)  cum  confpeflu  (in  cOnfpcClu. 
fuum)  alferrent,  ut  ab  ipfis  illia  (eliceret)  vcrbum  Alhi  (Dei J,  que 
ipfum  intcrpreiatio  fui  ipfius  eft  :  et  fi  in  (udd)  libro  contraflum  (il, 
libro  altero  fufe  espolitum  inventum  fiat,  et  ex  ilia  fula  eipulitioi 
illud  compendium  fcicum  efficitur. 

'  Intuitum  fuper  Toret  i,Iegum  Moyfis),  et  Andjil  (erangeliu 
J,  Chrifti),  et  Zabour  (pfalmoi  Davidis),  et  alios  codices  cmjecil 
Vcriim  expofitio  tohid  (unificationis)  in  illia  cliam  (libris)  compcrndio 
&  enigmatic!  (tefla)  erat  ;  et  ex  intcrpretationibus  paucis.  quas  hoffl 
ncs  ii  commentariiB  fecerant,  pctitum  cogniium  non  redditum  eft. 

'  In  pedc  iUius  fuit  (liinc  cveoit),  qu6d  h  quo  refpeftu  (qui  cauf 

in  Indouftan,   uoitatis  coniemplatore,  fcrmo  cinatio  tohid  (,de  unitic 

D  d  1  tion 
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faiTC,  and  bm  at  dits  daj  bang  found  capable  of  explaining  it, 
he  detennined  to  read  all  infpircd  works  ;  that  the  vrord  of  God 
might  furniih  a  ooauDentaij  oo  itfel^  and  what  is  coocifely  ex- 
prefled  in  one  book,  might  be  elnddatcdby  a  reference  to  others ; 
the  abridged  bj  the  more  difihfe. 

With  this  view,  he  perufed  the  pentateuch,  the  gofpels,  and 
the  pialms  ;  bnt  the  uoitj  of  God  was  obfcarely  and  enigmati- 
callj  cxprefied  in  thefe  works ;  nor  did  he  derive  more  inflru£Uoa 
from  the  fimple  tranflations  of  hired  linguifls. 

He  next  defired  to  afcertain  how  it  happened,  that,  in  HindnC*- 
tan,  the  onitj  of  God  is  the  frequent  theme  of  difcourfe,  and 
that  the  ancient  philofophers  of  Hind  (both  thofe  who  publiihed, 
and  thofe  who  concealed  their  tenets)  neither  denied  nor  obje^ed 
to  the  dod;rine  of  the  Divine  unity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  held 
it  as  an  axiom.  Unlike  the  ignorant  race  of  the  prefent  day,  who 
fet  up  for  philofophers,  though  they  have  fallen  into  the  tra£l  of 
bloodlhed  and  infidelity,  denying  the  attributes  and  unity  of  God, 
and  contradi^ing  the  proofs  of  that  doftrine  derived  from  the 
Goran  and  authentic  traditions  :  thefe  may  be  cocdidered  as  the 
banditti  on  the  path  of  God. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  it  was  difcovered,  that,  amongft 
the  Hindus,  four  infpired  books  were  held  peculiarly  facred,  viz« 
the  Rik  Veda,  the  Jajur  Veda,  the  Sam  Veda,  and  the  Atherva- 
na  Veda,  which  had  defcended  from  the  ikies  to  the  prophets  of 
thofe  times,  of  whom  Adam  (purified  by  God)  may  blelfings  at- 
tend him!  was  the  chief,  containing  rules  and  precepts  ;  and  this 
do&rine  (viz.  the  unity  of  God)  is  clearly  expreiled  in  thofe 
books. 

The  eflence  of  thofe  works,  which  relate  to  religious  rites,  and 
meditations  on  the  unity  of  God,  is  comprifed  in  the  Upanifada, 
which  was  es^trafted  by  the  prophets  of  thofe  days,  ill uft  rated  by 
copious  commentaries  and  expofitions,  and  has  always  been  read 
and  confide  red  as  an  excellent  epitome. 

As  the  objeft  of  this  explorer  of  truth  (Darah  Shecuh)  was 
not  the  acquifition  of  languages,  whether  Arabic,  Syriac,  Jraki  or 
Sanfcrit,  but  the  proofs  pf  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
determined  that  this  Upanifada,  which  might  be  confidered  as 
a  treafure  of  unitarianifm,  fhould  be  tranflated  into  Perfic,  with- 
out adding  or  expunging,  and  without  bias  or  partiality,  but 
corredkly  and  literally,  that  it  might  appear  what  myfteries  are 
contained  in  thole  books,  which  the  Hindus  fo  carefully  conceal 
from  Modems. 

As  the  city  of  Benares,  which  is  the  feat  of  Hindu  fcience, 
was  a  dependency  of  this  explorer  of  truth  (Darah  Shecuh),  ha- 
vinjf  aflembled  the  Pandits  and  Saniaffis,  wl^o  are  now  the  ex- 
poundt?rs  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanifadas,  he  caufed  a  tranflation 

to 
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to  be  made  of  this  Upanifada,  or  myAerious  fecret,  which  com- 
prifes  tbe  objedt  of  the  refearches  of  fo  many  theulogians.  This 
vas  completed,  in  an  impartial  manner,  in  the  jcar  of  the  Hegi- 
ra  1067,  (A.  D.  1656.)  Every  difficulty,  and  every  fublimc  doc- 
trine which  had  occurred  before,  but  could  not  be  explained,  was 
elucidated  by  this  ancient  compilation ;  which,  without  doubt,  is 
the  Gtft  of  infpired  works,  the  fountain  of  truth,  the  Tea  of  uni. 
taiiaaifm  ;  not  only  confentaneous  with  the  Coran,  but  a  cooi- 
meotaiy  upon  it. 

e  following  text  of  the  Coran  relates 

The  holy  fcriptures  are  in  that  book 

none  can  expound  but  the  man  of 

fent  from  the  ikies  by  the  Preferver 

iefcription  is  not  applicable  either  to 

nor  the  gofpel ;  and  from  the  expief- 

tt  cannot  apply  to  the  Book  of  Fate, 

;inal  of  this  book,  is  a  very  antient 

and  comprehends  all  the  conditions 

bich  doubtlefs  refers  to  it.     From  it, 

ind  underllood  what  before  was  un- 

c.     But,  exclufivc  of  the  benefits  re- 

lulting  from  it  to  himfelf,  bis  pofterity,and  friends,  let  the  fearcber 

>fter  truth,  layinf;  afide  hb  prejudices,  and  the  pleafutes  rcfulting 

from  fenfual  gratiGcation,  difpalTionately  perufe  this  tranflation 

of  the  great  arcanum  as  the  word  of  God  ;  and,  if  he  underftand 

it,  he  will  remain  free  from  terror  and  anxiety,  in  the  perpetual 

pradice  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  preface  of  Dara,  which  wc  have  felefted  for  the 
amufement  of  our  readers,  in  preference  to  any  fingle  paflage  we 
Muld  have  extrafted  from  the  work  itfelf.  The  tenets  of  the 
Vcdas  lie  difperfed  through  the  chapters,  and  are  comprifed  in 
pperile  fables.  But  we  £ould  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  ex- 
hibit a  fummary  of  thefc  doftrines,  had  this  tranflation  been 
made  from  the  original,  or  the  Perfic  verfion  borne  fuch  marks  of 
•uthenticity,  as  would  have  juftified  us  in  confide  ring  this  Upa- 
Difada  as  a  genuine  epitome  of  the  Indian  fyilem.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  ftate  the  grounds  of  our  doubts. 

Such  Perlic  tranflationi  of  Sanfcrit  works  as  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  with  the  originals,  are  frequently  muti- 
lated, and  often  perverted;  thetranflator  feldom  fucceeds  in  giving 
thefull  meaning  of  his  author,  and  never  catches  hia  fpirit.  The 
Modem  doflors,  whom  Data  employed  to  traiiflatc  the  Upani- 
fada,  were  probably  aftuated  by  a  very  different  principle  from 
that  of  affording  a  fair  reprefentation  of  a  fyilem  at  variance 
with  their  own ;  the  fubtleties  of  Hindu  metaphyfics  would  pro- 
Iwbly  be  con&dered  as  beneath  their  attention ;  and  the  difli(:ulty 
Dd4  of 
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It  would  be  invidious  to  quote  any  more  of  this  lady's  Alex- 
andrines i  bat  ne  would  be  glad  to  know  what  Qie  means  bj 
'  the  pure  eitdUfi  univerfal  mind ;'  or  how  fhe  propofes  to  ex- 
tricate the  conllruflicHi  of  the  following  tlanza.  * 
*  See  from  its  centre  bendi  the  rifted  tower, 
Threat'ning  the  lowlf  vale  with  frowning  pride. 
O'er  the  fcar'd  flacki  that  feck  its  (helt'Hn);  (idc, 
A  fearful  ruin  o'er  their  heads  to  pour.'     P.  65. 

Tlie  '  Songs  and  Ballads,'  many  of  which  have  been  for 
fome  time  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  mufic,  appear  to  us  by  far 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  publication.  They  are  by  no 
means,  however,  without  great  faults.  *  The  Wandering  Lady,* 
.whofe  fong  is  faid  to  be  founded  on  a  true  ftory  (though  it  con- 
tains no  (lory  at  all)  addrefles  her  whole  ditty  to  hti  fietp,  like 
'sny  Ibepherdefs  of  romance. 

*  My  (heep,  companiant  llnd  and  true. 
Yes,  I  can  feel  a  pang  for  you,"  &c.     P.  77. 
We  had  really  imagined  that  this  fenfelefs  jargon  was  out  of 
faOiion  even  with  our  fweet  fingers.     Throughout  the  fongs,  we 
meet  with  too  many  of  the  feeble  expletives  of  our  common  bal- 
lads. One  loving  damfel  infifts  upon  following  her  fwain  abroad, 
'  Od  all  his  wandering  fteps  to  wait. 
And  give  the  comfort  in  her  pvtu'r.' 

This,  however,  feems  to  be  a  favourite  phrafe  j  for  we  find  it 
again.     Another  damfel  complains— 

'  This  aoaions  aching  bofom  Gnds 

No  comfort  in  its  power.' 
Another  enters  into  a  hall,  full 

'  Of  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  fair, 

yJho/iUnt  ail  rtmam.' 

Thefe  lines  have  not  much  meaning.    There  arc  others,  how- 
ever, that  are  altogether  unintelligible  :  as, 
'  Where  the  green  ivy  twining, 
B'mdi  round  the  bum'i  brow.' 


Or, 


'  Plunge  them  in  feas  of  melted  ore, 
Cratan  them  viilh  paniardt  dip'd  in  gore.* 


The  bell  fongs  in  the  book  are  thofe  that  are  bell  known } 
though  there  are  fevcral  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  before,  that  poflefs  very  confiderablc  merit.  We  infert 
the  following : 

'  Time 
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*  Time  may  ambition's  neft  deftroy. 

Though  on  a  rock  'tis  pcrch'd  fo  high^ 
May  find  dull  av'rice  in  his  cave. 

And  drag  to  light  the  fordid  flare  ; 
But  from  afiedion's  tempered  chain 
To  free  the  heart  he  ftnve8~in  yain. 

'  The  fculptur'd  urn,  the  marble  buft. 
By  time  are  crumbled  with  the  duft  ; 
But  tender  thoughts  the  mufc  has  twin'd 

For  love,  for  friendfhip's  brow  defign'df 
ShaU  (HU  endure,  fhaU  ftiU  dch'ght, 
Till  time  is  loft  in  endlefs  night.'     P.  (i6. 

The  following  ftanzas  feem  to  have  been  compofed  in  imita<« 
Uon  of  our  older  fong-writers* 

<  Far,  far  from  me  my  love  is  fled. 
In  a  h'ght  flciff  he  tempts  the  fea. 
The  young  defires  his  fails  have  fprcad^ 
And  hope  his  pilot  deigns  to  be. 

♦  The  promis'd  land  of  varied  joy. 

Which  fo  dehghts  his  fickle  mindy 
In  waking  dreams  his  days  employ. 
While  I,  poor  I,  fing'to  the  wind. 

*  But  young  defires  grow  old  and  die. 

And  hope  no  more  the  helm  may  fteer ; 
Beneatlf  a  dark  and  ftorroy  (ky 

Shall  fall  the  late  repenUnt  tear.'     P.  98-99« 

There  is  not  much  meaning  in  the  fucceeding  lines  ;  but  they 
are  rather  prettj. 

*  O  tuneful  voice,  I  ftill  deplore 

Thofe  accents,  which,  though  heard  no  morCi 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echoes  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  ftill  would  hear  the  fad  farewell. 

When  we  were  doom'd  to  part. 

•  Bnght  eyes,  O  that  the  tafk  were  mine. 
To  guard  the  hquid  fires  that  fhtne. 

And  round  your  orbits  play  ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  veftal's  care. 
And  feed  with  fmiles  a  Hght  fo  fair. 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay/     P.  1 03. 

Thofe  lines,  alfo,  are  not  without  fpirit— 

•  Ah,  to  forget !  the  wifli  were  vain  ! 

Our  fouls  were  form'd  thus  fond  to  be  a 
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jocHaed  to  the  ecliptic  in  any  angle  whatfocTcr.  Tlieir  motion  nay  be 
direifl  or  retrograde,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  confiderabk  a^• 
iDofpheres,  very  fmall  comu,  dilks,  or  nuclei.'     P.  sig. 

Having  thus  followed  the  Doftor  through  his  very  inter«ftiag 
fpeculations,  wc  muft  now  proceed  to  the  more  invidious,  but 
equally  necelTary  part  of  our  ofRce,  and  offers  few  remarks  upon 
the  Doftor's  theory  ;  premifing,  that  we  rely  with  the  mofl  im- 
plicit confidence  on  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  from  long 
experience  of  his  great  ikill,  patience,  and  fidelity,  and  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  inflrumeots.  It  is 
to  his  conclofions  alone  that  we  object ;  and,  with  all  poUible  de- 
ference, we  hold  ourfelvcs  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  thefe,  as  if  we  had  ourfelves  made  or  verified  the  obCervaticma 
upoa  which  they  arc  founded. 

And,  firA,  we  mull  pofittvely  objed  to  the  anneceflary  intro- 
duftion  of  new  terms  into  Philofophy.  The  fcience  of  Aftro- 
nomy  is,  beyond  any  other  branch  of  the  mixed  mathematics, 
loaded  with  an  obfcure  and  diificult  technology.  As  all  nations 
have  been  oblervers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fo  all  languages 
have  contributed  to  form  the  nomenclature  of  the  aftronomer. 
Not  oiriy  are  the  fame  bodies  indifferently  known  by  a  variety 
of  nanes,  but,  fo  defedive  is  the  phrafeology,  that  no  one  lift 
can  be  given  in  two  or  three, lannnages,  or  according  to  two  or 
three  fyftems  of  mythology.  To  a  perfon  who  had  relided  in 
ancient  Italy  and  Greece,  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Nile,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Euphrates,  in  modern  Europe,  and  amongft  rhe 
Gothic  nktions,  the  agronomical  technology  might  he  natural 
and  fimple,  as  it  is  compofcd  of  all  the  languages  fpoken,  all  thtf 
mythologies  received,  and  many  of  the  court  kalendars  publiflieJ 
in  thefe  various  countries  and  diftant  ages.  Knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  great  power  of  words  in  mifleadlng  and  perplexing  our 
ideas,  we  cannot  allow  the  unnecefiary  introduction  of  a  new 
term  to  efcape  unnoticed.  Where  a  new  objeA  has  been 
difcovered,  ue  cheerfully  admit  the  right  of  the  difcoverer  to 
give  it  a  new  name  ;  but  we  will  not  allow  a  ncedlefs  multipli- 
cation of  terms,  or  an  unneceflary  alteration  in  the  old  claflifica- 
tion  of  ihmgs,  to  be  either  jiiftifiablc  or  harmlefs,  a  fiibftitute  for 
real  difcovery,  or  a  means  of  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  inven- 
tions. It  remains,  therefore,  tn  inquire,- whether  the  circum- 
fiances  of  Ceres,  or  of  Pallas^  diflinguilh  them  from  the  bodies 
formerly  known  ? 

We  cannot  admit  the  diHorence  of  magnitude  to  be  of  any  im- ' 
portance,  while  tlie  largeil  and  the  fmalldl  planets,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  for  inftance,— the  largeft  and  fmalleft  fatellites,, — the 
largeft  and  fmalleff  comets,  between  which  the  difference  of  mag- 
nitud.:  is  ftilt  more  reraarkablcj— while  all  thci'e  bodies  are  feveral- 

1/ 
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idea  of  fome  body  rerembllng  6xed  ftars  ;  whereas  the  two  new 
plauets  have  no  one  circumftance  in  common,  with  thofe  diftant 
bodies.  If  a  new  name  mud  be  found,  why  not  call  them  hy 
fbme  appelJation  which  fhall,  in  fome  degree,  be  defcriptive  of, 
or  at  leaft  confident  with  their  properties?  Why  not,  for  in. 
ftance,  call  ihem  Concentric  Cornels,  or  Planetary  Comett,  or  Co- 
mttary  Plamlr .'  or,  if  a  fingle  term  niuft  be  found,  why  may  wc 
net  coin  fuch  a  phrafc  aj  Planetoid  or  Cometoid. 

Dr  PlerL'chclI's  |i;;flion  for  coining  wotds  and  idioms  has  of- 
ten ftruck  lis  as  a  weoknefs  ttliolly  unworthy  of  him.  The  in- 
vention of  a  name  i^  but  a  poor  achievepient  in  him  who  has  difco- 
Tcred  whole  worldi.  Why,  for  inftance,  do  wc  bear  him  talk- 
ing, in  page  aio  of  this  volume,  of  ihe  Jpact'penetrating  poxeer 
of  his  inltrument — a  compound  epithet  and  metaphor  which  he 
ought  to  have  left  to  (lie  poets,  who,  in  fome  future  age,  (haJl 
acquire  glory  bj-  celebrating  his  name  ?  The  greateft  difcovcrtrs 
have  fcarcely  ever  immortalized  their  deeds  bv  efforts  of  nomen- 
clature. Columbus,  Cabral,  Gama,  and  Cook,  left  the  honour  of 
being  attached  to  the  regions  which  they  had  penetrated,  to  the 
impoftors  who  fucceeded  tliem,  or  the  princes  and  faints  whom 
they  ferved. 

The  other  parcis  of  Dr  Herfcheli,  in  the  late  volumes  of  the 
tranfaAions,  do  not  deferve  fuch  particular  attention.  His  cata- 
logue of  50c  new  ncbulfe,  which  concludes  thid  volume,  though 
extremely  valuable  to  the  praftical  aftronomer,  leads  to  no  gene- 
ral conctulions  of  importance,  and  abounds  with  the  dcfefls  which 
arc  peculiar  to  the  Doftor's  writings — a  great  prolixity  and  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  narration — loofe,  and  often  unphilofophical  refleftions, 
which  give  no  very  favourable  idea  of  his  fcieniific  powers,  bow- 
ever  great  his  merit  may  be  as  an  obferver — above  all,  that 
idle  fondncfs  for  inventing  names,  without  any  manner  of  occa- 
fion,  [o  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  a  ufe  of  ndvel 
and  affefled  idioms.  Thus,  he  begins  by  telling  us  about  his 
teUfiopic  Jweeps  ;  he  then  fpeaks  of  the  natural  binary  of  the 
.heavens;  he  then  pretefls  upon  tht  coa^ruSioa  of  the  heavens, 
an  expreflion  by  which  he  indeed  means  nothing  more  than  the 
arrangement  of  the  lixed  liars  ;  btit  which  is  immediately  found- 
ed upon  the-  vulgar  notion  of  the  Iky  being  a  blue  vault,  and 
tends  to  fupport  that  idea.  We  do  not  objeft  to  the  needlefs 
phrtifca  oi  binary  Jiderialfyjlems,  otinfulated  ftars,  of  quintuple  and 
multiple /tiiri,~bf  erratic  orbiti,  cluftering  flan,  multiple fttxvrts, 
empty  centra, ftellar  nebula,  milky  nebulofty,  la'^leoiii  cbevelure ; — 
thefe  terms,  though  ufelefs,  elumfy,  and  confufing,  arc  neverthelefs 
fufliciently  coniiftent  and  etymological.  But  what  Ihall  we  lay  of 
fuch  a  phrafe  as  ajiraigbt'/i>tt  orbit  t  Does  not  this  fet  all  ety- 
•  mology 
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thofe  virtuous  fages  is  torn  while  fubjefted  to  uojuft  calumnj', 
and  though  their  excellent  writings  may  be  Uid  afide  or  proIu» 
bited,  tl)e  in^ulfe  which  they  gave  to  the  public  mind  Aill  re- 
mains in  force.  The  important  qneftioos  which  they  llarted, 
again  occar  for  invefttgation.  The  reforms  of  admioiftradoD, 
which  they  recommended,  force  thcmfclTes  upon  the  mcmoiy 
of  thote  who  have  wititelTed  a  change  of  dynally,  rather  th^  of 
fyAem.  Even  thofaprofpefts  of  political  improvement,  which 
flattered  the  benevoleot  anticipations  of  the  (scaoomifts,  will 
Toon  be  recognifed  as  Ibund  conclufions  of  fcience ;  and  it  irill 
at  length  be  acknowledged,  that  Turgat,  and  Mirabeau,  gnd 
Quefnai,  were  the  friends  of  mankind,  and  thai  their  genius 
and  their  labours  were  devotCLl  to  the  refinement  of  fecial  ha^ 
pinefs',  and  the  conl'olidation  of  the  political  fabric. 

The  prize  of  the  National  InAicutc  was  adjudged  to  M.  Canard 
for  a  Memoir,  which,  b^  fubfequent  alterations,  he  has  formed 
into  the  prefent  work.  It  c~nainly  does  not  prefent  a Iatis£iQoiy 
folution  of  the  qucftion  propofed,  nor  even,  in  oui  opinion,  au 
approximation  to  it  i  on  the  contrary,  we  are  indtned  to  fufped, 
-  that  the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the  fubjeS  is  in  many  re- 
rpcfls  erroneous.  His  Eflay,  however,  is  written  with  couuder- 
able  ability.  From  fome  of  the  following  criticiinis,  it  will 
probably  appear,  that  he  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  political  economy,  and  that  the  fiyle  and  form  which  be 
has  adopted  are  not  very  well  calculated  either  to  iUuftratc  or 
to  diffufe  truths  already  afcertained.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
work  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  thofe,  who,  being  already 
mailers  of  the  fubjed,  can  be  grati&ed  with  the  variety  of  afpeds 
under  which  it  may  be  coofidercd,  as  well  as  with  the  compara- 
tive ftatc  of  their  favourite  fcteuce  among  the  learned  of  different 
coaii  tries. 

In  condufling  his  invefligation  of  the  problem  propofed  by  the 
InAitutc,  the,  author  found  himfelf  obliged  to  recur  to  fome  of 
the  fundameatal  principles  in  the  theory  of  political  economy. 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  equable  diffuGon,  or  ezclufive  incidence 
of  taxes,  cannot  be  aicertained  by  any  dire£t  Indu&ion  of  par- 
ticular fa6U ;  but  muA  be  obtained  fynthetically,  after  a  juft 
analyfis,  both  of  price,  and  of  the  order  according  to  which  the 
annual  produce  is  diflributed  among  tlie  people.  M.  Canard  has 
therefore  given  bis  Eflay  a  more  general  title  than  belongs  to 
the  queftioQ  which  firft  fug^gefted  it  i  and  he  appears,  by  this 
title,  to  have  been  tempted  to  introduce  feveral  chapters  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  principal  objefl  of  inquiry. 

In  ibe_fit^  chapter,  the  author  gives  an  explanatinn  of  funda- 
mental priuci^es  ;  or  istber  of  the  feofe  in  which  he  employs 
cciCain  tenas :  for  they  are  ftated  more  in  the  manner  of  dcCni- 
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efl'ary  to  m  kc  a  diAin£tioii,  in  this 
idy  in  confumptioD,  and  flock  accu- 
itd  be  more  uauiial  and  more  juft  to 
r  aids  the  produftion  of  riches,  while 
It  fugpeits  aifo  a  very  itnpcrfea  view 
iciimuiaced  wealth  is  the ^oarce  of  all 
y  a  necelTa  j  condition  for  the  repro- 
s  only  one  of  feveral  conditions,  all  of 
theory  of  national  wealth,  the  natural 
ral  powers  of  human  labour,  and  the 
he  rcqiirfite  advance;,  are  all  of  then 
tence  is  indilpeiifible  to  reproduftion. 
of  the  aflual  arrangements  of  nature, 
em,  fingly,  as  the  fource  of  reve- 
nliiy  of  fpeculative  aicji  to  finiplify, 
ions  has  been  feparatcd  from  the  rell 
lomiils  felefled  the  firll ;  fome  other 
not  rifen  to  fuch  repnlalion,  infill 
atiard,  with  tefs  plauQbility  than  ci- 
urce  of  revenue  is  accnmulatcd  Hock. 
lary  from  that  proportion,  to  infer,  as 
c  confills  in  the  profit  of  flock.  But 
;  advantages  of  that  very  ufefiil  and 
1  diflinguifhes  revenue,  according  to 
:  people  among  whom  it  is  diflributcd, 

Ww,  is  a  very  trivial  one.  It  contains 
'  might  have  alTumed  as  familiar  to  all 
certainly  not  fuited  to  thofe  to  whom 

But  this  diaptei  does  not  even  enu> 
ofitions,  with  regard  to  money,  which 
lerfe^Iy  well  afcertained. 
hapteris  i\ic  dittrminatioH  of  the  price 
'itli  a  very  formal  and  diitiri£t  cnnn- 
Ich  we  have  already  noticed  in  but  ac- 
:h  afligns  the  quantity  of  labour  cm- 
he  elTential  conflituent  and  meafure  of 
is  notion,  which  is  certainly  incorrcfl^ 
0  M.  Canatd :  it  is  mnch  employed  in 
:  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  has  the  ef- 
prcat  obfcuriry,  all  the  obfervations 

has  delivered  on  the  analyfis  of  price. 

ned  econotnifl  *  appears  to  have  fup- 

pofed, 

nner  of  collefling  a  large  portion  «f  th^ 
£ail  of  Lauderdale. 
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The  reciprocal  value  of  any  two  commodities,  that  is,  the. 
rcfpeclive  portions  of  each,  which  are  exchanged  for  one  an- 
other, is  determined  in  every  inllance  of  exchange  by  com- 
petiiioa  ;  or  by  the  proportioa  betweea  the  fupplj'  and  the 
ueinaud  of  each  of  the  two  commodities.  The  excbaogeabic 
value,  thetefore,  o£  any  tivo  conuuodities  is  liable  to  vary 
with  the  variation  of  four  circumftances,  and  will  depend 
upon  titc  refult  of  the  combined  variations  of  all.  Thcfe  four 
ciicumllances  are,  tlie  demand  and  the  fupply  of  the  one  com- 
modity, aiid  the  demand  mid  fnpply  of  the  other.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  afcertain  the  variation  of  prices  from  one  age  to  ao- 
othcr,  muit,  with  refpe£t  to  every  two  commodities  compared 
together,  take  into  conlidcralion  all  of  thefe  four  circumllaiices. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  thnt  the  exchangeable  value  of  labour, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  Corn  or  of  cloth,  for  example,  which  is 
given  in  exchnn^c  for  a  certain  (jnantity  of  labour,  is  regulated  at 
all  times  by  the  rcfuIt  of  the  fame  four  circumflances:  the  fup- 
plv  oi  that  particular  fpccics  of  labour  which  is  in  ijucftion,  the 
demand  for  that  particular  liibuur  ;  the  fupplj'  of  the  particular 
kind  of  grnin  or  cloth  in  queflion,  and  the  demand  for  that  grain, 
or  that  cloth.  All  of  tlitfe  circumftances  fevcrally  affcEt  the  re- 
ciprocal value  of  any  one  kind  of  labour  as  exchanged  for  any 
one  kind  of  grain,  or  for  any  .one  kind  of  cloth.  Let  us  take, 
for  an  example,  the  labour  of  a  common  ploughman,  and  eftj- 
mate  ti:e  excliangeablc  value  of  that  quantity,  which  is  under- 
flood  to  be  included  in  a  day's  work,  in  terms  of  one  particular 
fpecies  of  grain,  fuch  as  oats.  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
oats,  given  in  exchange  fur  a  ilzy's  labour  at  the  plough,  will 
become  greater  ;  if  there  is  ettlicr  a  diminifhed  fupply  of  plough- 
men, or  an  incrcafcd  demand  for  them  ;  or  an  increaled  fnpply  of 
oats,  or  a  diminilhed  demand  for  that  fort  of  graiu.  Qn  the 
otlier  hand,  the  quantity  of  oats,  given  in  exchange  for  a  day's 
labour  at  the  plough,  will  btcomc  lefs,  if  there  is  either  an  in- 
ercttcd  fupply  of  ploughmen,  or  a  diminiflied  demand  for  them  ; 
or  a  diminilhed  fupply  of  oais,  or  an  incrcafed  demand  for  that 
fort  of  grain.  In  each  of  thefe  llngle  changes,  while  the  three 
other  circumflances  remain  permanent,  the  change  of  relative 
price  will  take  place  as  already  defcribed.  But  two,  or  more, 
or  all,  of  the  four  circumAaiices  may  be  flu£tuating  at  one  time^ 
and  the  iinal  refult  of  value  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which 
the  fcveral  variations  co-operate,  or  counteraQ  the  eScd  of  each 
other. 

Though  M.  Canard  has  adopted,  in  its  mofl  unqualified  form, 
the  error  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  cxpofe,  it  bas  not 
led  him  to  any  falfe  conclufiun^  iii  his  account  of  tlie  manner  in 
whiih  prices  are  determined.  He  appears  to  have  contented 
tumfclf  with  ellablilhing  it  nl)fslutcly,  as  an  important  and  fun- 
damental 
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above  extravagance;  of  the  difpofition  to  fave  and  accumulaK, 
above  the  paiBoti  for  expence,  Wtiea  a  nation  is  in  this  active, 
bealthful)  and  flouiilbiiif;  condition,  it  gains  from  all  other  in- 
tioQs,  according  to  M.  Canard,  a.[)  annual  balance  of  trade  pro- 
portiooed  to  the  furplus  of  its  produce  above  its  own  confutnp- 
tion.  This  balance  muft  ultimately  be  paid  in  the  precious  me- 
talG ;  and  the  incieafc  of  money,  inflead  of  being  received  intt 
the  channels  of  circulation  by  an  augmentation  of  prices,  is  in- 
vefted  aa  an  addition  to  productive  capital  or  llock.  To  this, 
however,  there  is  a  natural  and  necefTary  limit.  In  proportioa  ai 
tfae  balance  of  trade  increafes,  the  competition  of  capitaliQs  gra^ 
dually  lowers  the  rale  of  intereft,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  Hock 
Bat,  in  proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft  and  profit  is  lowered 
there  is  the  lefs  temptation  to  employ  furplns  wealth  in  the  fhap* 
of  capital ;  and,  of  courfe,  there  is  the  greater  temptation  to  fpem 
it  as  [evenuct  The  augmentation  of  national  wealth  has  a  con 
ftant  tendency,  therefore,  to  difcourage  the  fpirit  of  accumula 
tion,  and  to  encourage  the  fpirit  of  expence.  The  latter  inuf 
ultimately  become  predominant  aver  the  former;  the  annual  con 
fumption  will  then  exceed  the  annual  produce ;  the  balance  o 
trade  will  be  permaneittly  unfavourable ;  and  tbe  nation  will  b 
impoverilhed  and  ruined,  in  a  progrclBon  cxaflly  the  converfc  o 
that  by  which  it  had  previouQy  attained  to  wealth  aad  grandeur 
Thus,  according  to  our  author,  the  gradual  diminution  of  profit 
and  interclt  is  at  once  the  eScA  of  incrcaGng  riches,  and  thi 
proximate  caufe  of  that  growing  expenditure  which  fvraUows  u| 
all  riches  ;  and  thus  nations  are  reptefented  as  if  isted  to  revolv 
for  ever  in  a  ciicle. 

Before  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  this  piece  of  reafoning,  w. 
cannot  refrain  from  exprtfltng  our  furprife,  that  an  author,  whi 
appears  converfant  with  the  moll  recent  improvements  of  politi 
cal  fcience,  ihniild  alfume  the  reality  of  a  balance  of  trade  ;  mor 
efpecially  as  the  fnjipofition  does  not  form  an  indifpenfable  par 
of  his  argumejit.  That  decreale  in  the  intereft  of  money  am 
the  rate  of  profits,  which  he  views  in  fo  fingular  a  light,  migh 
furely  take  place  in  a  country  which  confined  itfelf  to  its  own  in 
land  trade,  lludioully  avoiding  tbe  relations  of  foreign  commerce 
And  there  is  no  abl'urdity  in  believing  that  the  balance  of  produc 
and  coiifiimption  might  lean  cither  to  one  fide  or  tbe  other,  in 
kingdom  bounded,  as  Berkeley  has  fuppofed,  by  a  braiea  wall  c 
a  thoufand  cubits.  There  is  no  need  of  a  balance  of  foreig 
trade,  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  in  order  to  realize  that  furplu 
of  the  annual  produce,  which,  in  a  thriving  country,  is  added  1 
the  mal's  of  accumulated  llock.  Tbe  addition  is  made  by  an  ac 
toal  riillribution  of  this  furplus  among  the  induftrious  clalTes  t 
Uic  people:  for  tbe  only  di&ieace  between  what  he  now  dene 
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.cetboTc  cniirumptioii,  which  depends  upon  n 
.lutrj'  and  economy,  and  miiit,  of  courfe,  difful 
'■r  among  the  various  individual  capitals,  of  v 
..ipita)  is  compofed. 

iirclent  circumAftnces  of  the  world,  in  genei 

..'.:Lt  nation,    do  not  permit  us  to  anticipate 

„  Jie  enlargement-  of  produdivc  capital  can  bi 

-^HOT,  ■    Such  is  the  reaSion  of  cxpenci 

each  other,  that,  in  order  to  define  tl 
rms,  it  would  previoufly  be  neceflary 
,  both  of  produce  and  of  confumptio 
:  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  efTeftiv 
numbers  of  the  human  fpccics,  as 
of  luxurious  wants,  have  each  of  tl 
lenlion,  which,  to  our  apprehenfions,  : 
,nite. 

pretend  to  explain  the  contents  of  tbe^ 
General  Poial  of  Vino,  and  is  occupied 
rallel,  between  the  circulation  of  mert 
pofite  currents  or  canals,  and,  wlut 
lar,  the  circulations  of  venous  and  arte 
rHem.  It  is  a  fimile  of  about  twenty  ] 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  by  the  f 

delTui  t'efp^cc  de  fimilitude  qu'il  y  a  ent 
celle  du  travail.  Prohngeont  cet  aperji 
t  analyfoas  tout  let  traitb  de  relTeaibUiice  i 
9  de  circulation.  II  eft  necefrarie  auparai. 
ciiculation  du  fang.'  P.  107. 
of  fucli  magnitude,  agaiiilt  all  the  ri 
cieniiGc  method,  lies  beyond  the  react 
eing  quite  unprovided  for  in  the  crim 
:  (ball  therefore  content  ourfelves  with 
ny  [ubjeft  has  been  more  unfortunatel 
ilo^y,  than  that  of  the  circulation  of  a 
red,  involves  a  falfe  metaphor.  In  an  a 
r,  •  we  pointed  out  a  fingiilar  millalte, 
K'cn  led,  by  admitting  certain  figutaiivi 
ings,  with  regard  to  paper-money.  A 
;nt  to  our  recolleftion,  of  the  folly  of 
,  however  briefly  they  may  be  Hated. 
of  Nations,  calls  money  '  the  jjrcar  ui 
aper-money,  '  a  new  and  lefs  expen 
rs,    in  his  Political  Dilcouilcs,  '  ino 


'  or  huMcau  £b^  x  set  ^  vridh  ■»^'  •* 

.r  :bc  n-XEK  :k£.     T*3e  vontr  e££  of 
-'.=  iand^TT^  K,  i^ac  fas  ^aZ  £m  so 

i^:i:x  ^iiZ.  isx»  xo  3i3>c     B=:: 

-r,  ic  i30(E  :ie  Serrl.tTr  t£  tie  can^ 
.urc     W:k9  k  cex,  ^'''^''"  ■  ^,  B  ^x-pr^^:^ 

...  '.i'lJ  beracex  rn:^  -  ""^r^'  :2x  u.wej  i-z^jiLy 

-  u-,icAirf  pruiziz  KLj  js^z  t£  r:c  ax  "^  be  K^ii  ae 

>h  It  nrould  be  itectrCiTj  -jax  >e  -JK>^  x  iri-z.v;rJrd.  X::^ 
i.'le  lax  ti  a  cgftt."3  s::iL.vi.  "^y^f^,  a  cer^^  ^ji'iir  ::'  a^-il 
;;i:illj  adraaced,  iae  ■■i:^  k  ■■iji:^  =.ii  be  TK^xrd  »c  c: 


im,  — *  ritf  u:»;  £ra=:  oc  ns. 

c  tj  axes  ^'-aztrra  t.  T"-=g;-vy 

Zjatf  i=  :-.<:=  a  f :.:r^  as  to  Jearre 
I  jr-v>£:  -ji  tppexn  »  3j  ti< 
iae  -JB  y«  sees,  icrr^d  =?«s  ii« 
BT,  a>  =fii:  «'  c^  rt*3er»  =._i 
ei  rr  £je  ii^vwtzi  &:  '^■:  '-oai  j 
fir-;a  i:7  ~i  ■i^»--j-->-^  asd 

Ti  bt«i  -  »--»*'-"-»■  ■:aA.fd  be- 
'«  gweri.  fca,  ^.f  =«  Bln-rji* 
Sica.  i^j^ac  ■!£  a  «-rea  :et-.i^ 
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rope,  both  by  merchants  and  by  fpeculative  economifts.  That 
principle,  with  regard  to  the  primary  and  eflential  fource  of 
wealthy  the  elucidation  of  which  has  given  political  economy  a 
new  form,  or  rather  firift  gave  a  ftrift  fcientific  form  to  that  fub- 
jeft,  has  been  detefted  in  fome  obfcure  authors,  whofe  names 
aDd  writings  are  now  only  fought  after  on  account  of  this  cafual 
anticipation :  it  is  likewife  dated  in  a  much  more  remarkable  man- 
ner by  a  philofopher  of  antiquity,  whofe  name  once  exercifed  a 
dcfpotic  authority,  and  whofe  writings  have  for  fome  time  funk 
iato  unmerited  negleft  *.  The  curious  faft  alfo  which  fuggefted 
thcfe  refleftions,  that  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  all  taxes  upon  the 
neat  produce  of  land,  was  very  diftin£b1y  perceived  by  Mr  Locke. 
It  may  be  confidered,  we  have  already  faid,  as  a  fort  of  prefump- 
tion  for  the  truth  of  the  econan)ical  theory,  that  the  two  propo- 
iitions  of  which  it  confifts,  and  which  are  intimately  conneded 
with  each  other,  had  thus  feparately  and  independently  occurred 
to  the  mod:  cultivated  underftandings,  by  which,  in  former  times, 
the  relations  of  political  economy  were  examined. 

The  mod  correct  and  regular  demonftration,  therefore,  of 
the  territorial  incidence  of  taxes,  would  confifl  in  a  deduAioa 
of  that  evidence  on  which  the  fundamental  prindple  of  Quefnai's 
fjftcm  exifts.  As  the  full  developement  of  this  analyfis,  how- 
ever, would  occupy  a  larger  fpace  than  is  confident  with  the 
plan  of  the  prefent  article,  we  (hall  prefent  the  fubjed  in  an  indi* 
reft  form,  which,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  may 
be  better  adapted  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  We  intend 
to  Ihew,  that,  in  the  celebrated  treatife  of  Dr  Smith,  though 
that  author  denies  the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxes  upon  land, 
the  principles  which  he  has  edabliflied  involve  this  coaclufion. 
That  Smith  did  not  prccifely  didinguifli  the  real  import  of  the 
economical  fydem,  is  now  confeffed,  we  believe,  even  by  thofe 
who  agree  with  him  in  rejefting  it.  We  are  ifurther  fatisfied 
that  he  derived  a  much  larger  portion  of  his  reafonings  from 
them,  than  he  himfelf  perhaps  recollefted  ;  that  his  principles 
on  the  formation  and  didribution  of  national  riches  approached 
more  nearly  to  thofe  of  Quefnai,  than  he  was  himfelf  aware  } 
and  that,  to  have  recognifecl  an  entire  coincidence,  it  was  ouly 
Ueceffiry  for  him  to  have  followed  out  his  analyfis  a  few  deps 
farther. 

In  that  amufing,  but  not  very  indru&ivc  part  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  which  treats  of  taxation,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  fiid 
place,  that  no  tax  can  fall  upon  the  wages  of  labour  :  though 
even  advanced  by  the  labourer,  it  mud  be  replaced  to  him  by 
his  employer,  and  is  therefore  finally  paid  either  out  of  the  pro- 
fits of  dock,  or  out  of  the  rent  of  land.     It  is  farther  admitted, 
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tion  of  them,  tbao  that  which  13  implied  io  tlie  remarks 
slreadj  made  on  the  priociples  from  which  they  have  I 
rived  by  our  autlior. 

The  iqjl  chapter  treats  of  the  Funding  Sj/Jlem,  and  pr 
mixtare  of  judicious  obfervations,  with  fome  very 
maxims  of  polkj.  The  praflice  of  loans,  or  anttcipatioi 
public  revenue,  is  juJllfied  b^  the  expediency  of  dillribu 
ufual  advances  over  a  fuccelTion  of  jeacs,  both  in  order  to 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  to  fecure  a  prompt  fuppl^  1 
cafions  of  emergency.  With  reference  to  the  praflica 
the  funding  fyltem,  M.  Canard  con&ders  nations  under 
different  paints  of  view;  as  territorial,  and  as  commercia 
and,  under  each  of  thefe  two  afpcCts,  as  in  a  Itatiorarr, 
cing,  or  declining  condition.  For  the  remarks  which 
brought  together  in  this  difcuflion,  we  mud  refer  our  re 
the  original  work,  in  which  they  will  derive  fome  tnfl 
and  fome  amufement,  from  the  geometrical  precifion  nil 
he  fuccellively  con&ders  the  feveral  cafes  in  this  feries  of 
tions.  The  mod  prominent  and  the  molt  objeflionabl 
pohtions  is  deduced  from  thofe  rcafontn^s,  coDtained  in 
chapter,  of  which  we  have  already  endtavoui-ed  to  ex 
fallacy.  As  nations,  according  to  him,  may  acquire  a  ti 
wealth  above  what  can  poQihIy  be  emplojed  as  capital,  1 
is  this  furplus  which  deflroys  the  national  fpiiit  of  accuo 
and  undermines  the  national  profpericj ,  the  funding  fvllet 
art  of  loans, prefents  itfelf  as  a  mult  faluiary  expcdimit  foi 
ing  the  fuperiluicy  ;  and,  b^  confequence,  for  retarding  I 
mencement  of  national  decline.  Everjr  loan,  tliercfore, 
Canard  cannot  refufe  a  metaphor),  is  a  wholefome  t 
uliich  relieves  the  political  body  from  a  plethoric  maladj 
he  does  not  fcruple  to  deliver  it  as  his  opinion,  tliat  if  it 
been  for  thofe  financial  operations,  by  which  England  h 
mulaicd  her  immeafurable  debt,  the  fuperabundance  ol 
woold  long  ago  have  plunged  her  into  that  cuuiTe  of 
from  which,  even  in  fpite  of  her  funding  fyllcm,  Oic  can 
be  preferved.  After  the  (tnflures  which  wc  formerly  1 
the  principle  from  which  thefe  condufioiis  arc  derived,  ' 
it  unncceflary  to  offer  any  further  repetition  of  them.  1 
pear  a  match  to  any  of  the  fpecniative  follies  to  which 
lional  debt  has  given  birth.  When  we  confidcr  at  oncu 
nard's  attachment  to  profeffional  forms,  and  hii  unque: 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  we  i 
fonably  be  furprifed  that  thele  confequences,  on  the  ft 
the  funding  fjflcm,  did  not  llrike  him  as  a  rtdufliaad  a 
of  his  theory,  with  regard  10  the  necelTary  decline  of 
wealth. 
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Tous  relaxatioas  in  the  principles  of  phjficsl  logic.  AVe  i 
raUTe  our  Ceebl«  voice  agsinft  innovations,  tlut  can  have  nc 
effcd  than  to  check  the  progrefti  of  fcience,  and  renew  al! 
wild  phantomi  of  the  imagination  which  Bacon  and  Newti 
to  flight  from  her  temple.  We  wilb  to  recal  philofophers 
ftrid  aod  fevcre  methods  of  infedigation  pointed  out  I 
tranfcendant  talents  of  thofe  illuflrious  men,  and  confccrat 
their  aAonifking  fuccefs  ;  and,  iox  this  pnrpote,  we  take  t\ 
opportunity  that  lias  been  prefented  to  us,  of  calling  our  n 
attention  to  this  mode  of  pbilofopbicing,  which  (eems,  I 
title  of  the  paper  now  before  us,  to  have  been  honouret 
more  than  the  ordinacj  approbation  of  the  Council. 

The  author  of  this  paper  introduced  himfelf  lo  the  Iti 
world,  by  a  few  defultory  remarks  upon  a  theory  which  1 
peared  to  think  new,  but  which  had  been  prcvioufly  espofd 
refuted— the  mufcularlty  of  the  chrj  ftallinc  lens.  Soon  afic 
he  retraced  his  opinion ;  and  a  year  or  two  aj;o  he  again  hr 
it  forward.  We  do  not  know  nhether  or  not  he  has  once 
abandoned  it ;  but  we  feriouU;  recomnieud  to  him  a  due  i 
ttoD  upon  the  fad  in  the  hilloty  of  his  opinions,  which  we 
jull  now  &ated.  Let  it  teach  him  a  becoming  caution  i) 
puhSicatioM  of  his  theories.  A  difcoverjr  in  mathematics, 
fucccfsful  induAion  of  fads,  when  once  completed,  cann< 
too  foon  given  to  the  world.  But  as  an  hypothelis  Is  a  wo 
iaocy,  utel^s  in  fcience,  and  fit  only  for  the  amufement  of 
cant  bourj  as  its  excellence  depends  upon  its  fimpllficatior 
agreement  with  every  fad  that  can  occur;  as  it  requires 
tiDual  polidung,  touching,  and  retouching.  In  order  to  ad; 
to  the  phenomena,  the  inventor  comes  preclfely  under  tha 
fcription  of  pcrfooi  to  whom  the  Roman  faCirift  uttered 
nemorabte  iojundions,  '  S^e  virlai  Jlylum'~—ax\di  '  Nonuia 
natur  iit  annum.'  To  juftify  the  apparent  feverlty  of  thefe  : 
turc9,  we  quote,  in  the  author's  own  words,  a  few  fpecimei 
his  vibratory  and  undulatory  mode  of  reafoning. 

In  the  prefent  paper,  page  43.  we  meet  with  the  folio 
fentence : 

'  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  recal,  here,  the  alTcnt.which  I  wa 
dnccd  to  give,  at  fiift  light,  to  a  late  author.'  Vide  Phil,  Tranj 
iSoo,  p.  2S. 

And,  in  another  paper  of  Dr  Young  in  this  very  volume 
meet  with  the  following  paiTage,  pai;e  393. 

*  The  colours  of  mixed  pliica  fuggeded  to  me  an  idea,  which,  i 
pears,  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  difperfion  of  colours  by  refra^ 
tnoie  fimple  and  falisfaflory  than  that  wblcb  I  adraoced  In  th( 
Bakcriao  ledure.' 
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Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  'with  the  name  of  Euler. 
Thej  prohablj  ki  ow  alfo  how  inadequate  his  fuccefs  as  a  natural 
pbilofopher  was  to  fuftain  the  high  fan^e  which  his  matheoiatical 
achievements  had  gained  to  him.  His  optical  hypothehs  of  vibra* 
tioDS  has  been  univerfally  rejeded,  fince  the  moment  it  was  firft 
pubUlbed.  But^  in  an  evilhour,  it  fell  in  Dr  Young's  waj^fome 
time  during  the  year  1800 ;  and,  that  it  did  not  light  in  a  barren 
place,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  from  the  Do£lor  having  already 
produced  no  lefs  thsm  three  huge  papers  upon  it*  The  obje^ 
of  the  one  now  before  us,  as  weU  as  the  author's  notions  of  phi- 
lofophifingy  may  be  conveniently  gathered  from  the  following 
paflage. 

*  The  obje6l  of  the  prefent  diflertation  is  not  fo  much  to  propofe 
any  opiDioDs  which  are  abfolutcly  new,  as  to  refer  fome  theories  which 
luTc  been  already  advanced,  to  their  original  inventors,  to  fupport  them 
by  additional  evidence,  and  to  apply  them  to  a  great  number  of  diver-* 
fified  fads,  which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  obfcurity.  Nor  is  it 
abfolutely  necefrary,  in  this  inftance,  to  produce  a  Angle  new  experi- 
ment ;  for  of  experiments  there  is  already  an  ample  (lore,  whi\h  are  fo 
much  the  noore  unexceptionable,  as  they  muft  have  been  conduced 
without  the  lead  partiality  for  the  fyftem  by  which  they  will  be  explain- 
ed. Yet  fome  fa^s,  hitherto  unobferved,  will  be  brought  forward,  in 
order  to  (how  the  perfeA  agreement  of  that  fyftem  with  the  multifarit 
oui  phenomena  of  nature.* 

We  read  this  pafiage  without  much  emotion,  un)efs  perhaps 
we  might  be  inclined  to  pity  the  mifguided  purfuits  of  an  inge- 
nious man,  who  feems  to  have  fyfiematized  into  a  fort  of  theory 
rtje  method  of  wafting  time.     The  following  paiTage,  however,  11 

excited  fomewhat  of  a  livelier  intereft. 

*  A  more  extenfive  examination  of  Newton's  various  writings  has 
fcown  me,  that  he  was  in  reality  the  iirft  that  fuggefted  fuch  a  theory 
n  I  fliall  endeavour  to  maintain  ;  but  his  own  opinions  varied  lefs  firom 
Us  theory,  than  is  almotl  univerfally  fuppofed :  and  that  a  variety  of 
vguneats  have  been  advanced,  as  if  to  confute  him,  which  may  be 
found,  nearly  in  a  flmilar  form,  in  his  own  Works,  and  this  by  no  lefi 
a  mathematician  than  Leonard  Euler,  whofe  fyftem  of  light,  as  far  at 
It  18  worthy  of  notice,  was  either,  or  might  have  been  wholly  borrowed  \ 
&om  Newton,  Hooke,  Huygens,  and  Malebranche.' 

Tbofe  who  are  attached,  as  all  may  be  with  the  greateft  juftjcc, 
to  every  doftrine  which  is  ftamped  with  Newtonian  approbation, 
will  probably  be  difpofed  to  bcftow  on  thefe  confiderations  fo  ij' 

much  the  more  of  their  attention,  as  they  appear  to  coincide  ^ 

more  nearly  with  Ncwton*s  own  opinions.  ^ 

A  little  ferther  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  Do&or*i  pa-» 
per  has  convinced  us,  that  he  is  as  little  fcrupulous  in  his  quo-  , 

tations,  as  in  his  theories ;  that  he  delights  aft  much  to  twill 
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Ac  oxygen,  whichever  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  origin  of  the  light 
gircn  out  daring  combuftion.  When  the  application  of  heat,  and 
the  unioii  of  the  oxygen,  precipitates  the  liglit,  it  is  obvious  that 
thofc  particles  will  be  firft  given  out,  which  adhered  with  the 
leaft  force  :  therefore  the  colour  of  the  flame  will  firft  be  violet 
or  bine.   A  greater  force  will  drive  off  the  yellow  and  green  alfo, 
and  the  flame  will  then  afiume  a  colour  compofed  of  a  mixture 
of  thcfe  five,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.     Laft  of 
all,    by  a  ftill  greater  heat,thofe  particles  will  be  difcngaged 
which  adhere  the  moft  ftrongly,  namely,  the  orange  and  red ;  and 
the  flame  will  now  afiume  a  colour  which  is  compofed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  feven,  that  is  to  fay,  white,  in  which  the  yellow 
predominates.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fimple  explanation  of 
this  intereftmg  phenomenon,  of  v^'hich  the  colours  of  the  candle- 
fiame  form  a  particular  cafe.     We  have  no  objeftion  to  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  whether  Dr  Young's  folution^ 
or  ours,  is  the  moft  entitled  to  their  favour ;  and  fliall  at  prefent 
conclude  with  remarking,  that  our  explanation  will  apply  to 
the  different  colours  of  flame  produced  by  different  mixtures^ 
as,    the  barytic  falts,  which   tinge  flame  red— cupreous  laltj, 
which  give  it  a  green  and  blue  colour — nitrates,  which  tinge  it 
yellow  and   red ;    and  alfo  to  the  predominance  of  particular 
permanent  tinges  in  the  flames  of  certain  combuftible  bodies*. 
As  bodies  of  different  colours  always  refleA  and  tranfmit,  moil 
copioufly  the  rays  that  produce  thole  colours :  fo,  it  may  per- 
haps be  found,  that  the  general  law  of  relative  flexibility  re- 
ceives modifications  from  the  particular  affinities  between  the 
particles  of  light,    and   thofe   of   inflammable   bodies,    as    the 
powers  of  gravitation  and  adhefion  arc  affeded  by  the  force  of 
eleftive   attraftion.     A  wide  field   of  difcovery  may  thus   be 
opened,  and  our  knowledge  infinitely  extended,   of  the  nature 
of  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  the  chemical  properties  of 
light. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  review  of  thefe  articles,  without 
entreating,  for  a  moment,  the  attention  of  that  llluftrious  Body, 
which  has  admitted,  of  late  years,  fo  many  paltry  and  unfub- 
ftantinl  papers  into  its  Tranfa£lions.  Great  as  the  fervices 
are  which  the  Royal  Society  has  rendered  to  the  world,  and 
valuable  as  the  papers  have  been  in  every  volume,  (not  lefs  va- 
luable, furely,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  excellent  Pre- 
fiSent),  we  think  on  the  benefits  vvliich  it  has  conferred,  with 
feelings  of  tlie  warraeft  gratitude.  We  only  wiih  that  thofe  feel- 
ings (hould  be  unmingl  d  by  any  ideas  of  regret,  from  the  want  of 
felciS^ion,  to  which  we  are  adverting  ;  and  tiiat  it  (l.ould  ceafe  to 
give  its  countenance  to  fuch  vain  theories  as  thofe  which  wc  find 
mingled,  in  this  volume,  with  a  vaft  body  of  important  luformation. 
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W^e  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  Camper  has  been  led  into  a 

Bngular  incoofifteocTy  by  denying,  in  that  work,  the  poflibility 

of  ^vroonding  the  Epigatiric  artery  in  dividing  the  neck  of  the 

(aCy   though  fome  forgeons  of  great  erotneoce  had  been  candid 

caoagh  to  acknowledge,  that  this  very  fatal  accident  had  a^ually 

happened  in  their  pradice.     How  the  poflibility  of  wounding 

the  £pigaftiic  artery  flionld  have  been  queilioned  by  Camper  in 

hi^  Dtmonftratumes  Patbalogutt^  feems  very  unaccountable ;  fince 

it  is  not  only  apparent,  from  the  infpe^on  of  the  prelent  plates, 

and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  engraved  before  the  pub- 

licatioQ  of  that  work,  that  this  artery  comes  round  from  the  back 

part  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  fac :  but  Camper  has  even 

given  a  plate,  to  ihow,  that  if  the  incifion  be  di  reded  towards 

the  litua  alba^  the  epigaftric  artery  muil  of  ncceflity  be  divided. 

It  is  alfo  not  a  little  fingular,  that,  in  this  miftake.  Camper  {hould 

have  been  copied  by  the  author  to  whom  we  formerly  alluded, 

who  feeois  not  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  having  taken  from  him 

the  merit  of  a  more  valuable  obfetvation. 

Of  the  divifion  of  the  Epigadric  artery  in  the  operation  for  Bu« 
bonocele,  there  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  fcveral  well 
authenticated  ioftances  upon  record ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that,  for  one  inftance  which  has  been  acknowledged,  many  have 
occurred  that  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  if  not  carefully 
concealed.  Rougemont,  the  learned  tranilator  into  French  of 
Ricbter's  very  valuable  treatife  on  Hernia,  very  juftly  remarks 
upon  this  fubje&,  that  the  cafes  of  divided  Epigallric  artery,  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  occurred  to  thofe  furgeons  who,  in 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  fac,  were  in  the  praAice  of  direfting  their 
incilion  towards  the  Hnta  alba. 

Before  concluding  our  account  of  Camper^s  moft  valuable  work, 
we  think  it  right  to  obferve,  that  though  the  relative  fituaticn  of 
the  Hernial  fac,  and  of  the  £piga(lric  artery,  be,  in  general,  fuch 
as  is  reprefented  in  his  plates,  yet  cafes  fometimes  occur,  in  which 
this  lituation  is  reverfed,  and  in  which  the  Epigaftric  artery  is 
placed  on  the  outfide,  inftead  of  the  inllde  of  the  neck  of  the 
fac.  This  iituation,  which  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  Bubonocele,  that  has  not,  fo  far  as  we  know^ 
been  accurately  defcribed  by  any  author ;  a  variety,  in  which  the 
inteiline  included  in  its  Hernial  fac,  does  not  enter  into  the  upper 
and  internal  aperture,  nor  pafs  along  the  canal  of  the  abdominal 
ring,  but  where  it  appears  to  come  directly  out  of  the  abd  anen, 
at  the  lower  and  external  aperture  of  the  ring.  This  cafe,  whicli 
has  been  much  oftener  obferved  than  properly  underftood,  oc- 
curs,  it  is  true,  but  feldom.  Camper,  in  the  cfiay  to  which  we 
formerly  alluded,  mentions,  that  in  opening,  in  17599  the  body 
Q^  a  perfon  who  had  been  murdered,  he  perceived  ^htrnia^  which 
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puffed  out  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  upper  and  Internal  sper- 
ture  of  the  ring  and  the  /iWa  a&a,  but  which  feemed  to  him  to 
proceed  externiilj  from  the  ring.  Michaelis,  in  the  fixth  volame 
of  Ricbter'i  Chimrgifcb*  Btbliothtk,  mentions,  that  he  had  fecn, 
in  London,  a  preparation  of  Inguinal  Htnda,  in  vrhich  the  Epi- 
gaftric  aner;  was  fituated  on  the  autGde  of  the  neck  of  the  imc 
And  Erlich,  in  his  Beobacbtumgen,  alfo  mentions,  diat  he  had  fecn 
a  fimilar  preparation  in  the  pofleOioti  of  Mr  Cline.  This  fituation 
of  the  artery  had  fo  often  occurred  to  Dellault,  that  be  afluallj 
gives  marks  bj  which  to  afcertain  its  extflence.  It  is  atmoft  fn- 
perfluous  to  remark,  that,  in  this  variety  of  Bubonocele,  the  £pi- 
gaftric  artery  muft  neceflarily  be  divided,  when  the  incifion  is  di- 
reAed  towards  the  fpine  of  the  iiium.  If  we  are  not  miflakcn  in 
our  conjeAure,  it  was  this  deviation  from  the  ufual  course  of 
nature,  and  the  cafual  diviUon  of  this  artery,  which  has  occafioo- 
ed  all  that  diverfity,  and  even  contrariety  of  opinion,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  among  furgical  writers,  with  regard  to  the  real 
iituation  of  the  Epigallric  artery  in  Bubonocele  ;  and,  of  couif^ 
with  regard  to  the  direQion  in  which  the  incifion  Ibould  be 
made  in  dilating  the  abdominal  ring. 


Aar.  XX.  Gutiilm  Htbtrden,  Commentarii  de  Mortonun  Hifiaria  H 
Curailone-  Cammentaries  on  the  Hillary  and  Cure  of  DUeafes.  Sto. 
Payne.     London.     i8oz. 

IT  may  be  ranked  among  the  diftinguiEbing  charaAeriftio  of 
the  prefent  age,  that  the  authority  of  prefcription  is  openly 
difavowed,  and  that  inquiry  is  carried  on  without  any  regard  to 
great  names,  or  eflablilhed  reputation.  Thar  the^ra^in  af»t' 
dicine  fhould  partake  of  this  liberal  fpirit  of  in  veil  i  gat  ion,  cannot 
furprife  any  one  acquainted  with  its  hillory ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  regretted  by  any,  fince  the  abilities  dfiplayed,  and  the  dif- 
eoveries  which  arc  made,  moft  ultimately  tend  to  its  improve- 
ment. Phylicians  no  longer  perplex  tfacmfelves  in  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts  to  reconcile  the  inconfiftencies  of  fyftematics  and  fefia- 
Tifts.  but  each  one  is  content  to  read  with  bis  own  eyes  in  the 
book  of  Nature,  which  lies  open  before  him.  It  feems  now  be- 
ginning to  be  undciAood,  what  indeed  reafon  and  example  migbt 
have  taught  us  long  ago,  that  the  fcience  of  medicine  can  only 
be  improved  by  obfervation  and  experience,  by  attending  to  the 
particular  phenomena  in  the  aninul  body,  both  in  health  and 
difeafe,  and  tracing  their  general  laws.  Syftcras  are  caGly  framed, 
and  quickly  multiply :  hence,  in  every  age,  the  number  of 
theorifls  has  been  great,  while  that  of  accurate  obfervcrs  has  been 
very  fmall.  Hence,  we  have  had  innumerable  theories  of  dif- 
e«fes,  of  the  action  of  remedies,  of  digeflion,  fecretion,  and  other 
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fon&ions  in  the  body,  without  their  authors  being  acquainted 
with  the  connexioDy  or  fucceffive  feries  of  changes,  in  any  one 
mftance,  all  of  which  they  pretended  to  explain.  The  new  hj- 
poriides  which  have  been  propofed,  and  the  old  and  forgotten, 
whi^  have  been  revived  at  different  periods,  have  all  been  found 
inadequate  to  explain  thefe  phenomena  \  and .  they  have  all  had 
the  <x>niinoa  charaderiftics  of  being  unfounded,  or  unintelli- 
gible. 

In  <^pofition  to  theoretical  fpeculations,  much  has  been  faid 
00  the  value  of  experience ;  but  thb  term  has  been  frequently 
miiapplied.  The  name  of  experience  it  commonly  given  to  that 
kjiowledge  which  is  acquired  by  frequent  intuition  of  the  fame 
ob]e£k.  If  this  principle  in  the  praftice  of  medicine  were  well- 
finmded,  it  would  only  be  neccflary  to  vifit  all  the  hofpitals  in 
Europe,  to  become  a  good  praditioner^  and  an  old  nurfe  would 
be  preferable  to  an  intelligent  phjfician.  But  a  diftinftion  has 
properly  been  made  between  what  is  cv*lled  true  and  falfe  expe- 
rience. The  former  fuppofes,  for  its  attainment,  an  hiftorical 
knowledge  of  its  objed,  a  capacity  for  obfervation,  and  a  ge- 
nius to  draw  proper  conclufions ;  whilft  the  latter  confifis  only 
in  following  a  blind  routine,  without  reafon,  and  without  reflec- 
tion, in  this  refped,  the  enlightened  phyfician  is  diftinguiihed 
from  the  ignorant  pretender ;  and  the  rational  empiric  from  the 
mifchief- working,  contemptible  quack.  Partial  as  we  are  to 
fwBi%  and  obfervations,  yet  there  appears  to  be  fome  danger  in 
the  prcfent  faOiionable  doArine  of  inculcating  an  exclufive  atten- 
tion to  them,  by  which  means  we  lofe  the  advantages  of  a  regu- 
lar indudion,  and  legitimate  theory :  and  the  pradice  of  phyfic, 
inftead  of  being  ftudied  as  a  fcience,  will  be  coniidered  only  as  a 
mechanical  art ;  and  perhaps  only  followed  as  a  trade. 

Thefe  refleAions  were  fuggefted  by  the  perufal  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  venerable  and  learned  author  has 
given  us  many  valuable  and  ufeful  obfervations,  both  general  and 
particular.  Yet  the  utility  of  thefe  would  have  been  iiKreafed, 
if  they  had  been  more  fyftematically  arranged,  bv  the  execution 
of  that  comprehenfive  and  regular  defign,  which  the  author  men- 
tions in  his  prefiaice.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  part 
of  the  work  has  been  left  un&nifhed :  But  obfervations  recorded 
with  fnch  accuracy  and  precifion,  as  thofe  now  under  our  coiifi^ 
deration^  are  fo  rare  and  important,  that  we  are  hii^hly  indebted 
to  thofe  who  coUeS  them,  and  can  only  lament  that  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  colle&ors  is  fo  fmall. 

'  Nee  minimum  meruert  decus,  veftigia  Gneca 
Aufi  dcferere,  &  celebrare  domeftica  faAa.* 
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bable  wfacD  I  attended  to  Tad  and  experience.  The  Duqucft 
fafetf  and  acknowlcdgeil  ufe  of  the  bark  in  the  worlt  ftage  of 
flammatian,  wheo  it  ii  teodiog  to  mortificatiDn,  aSotdt  a  fuffici 
fwer  to  the  lirlt  of  ihefe  □bjeflioni ;  and  I  have  federal  timet 
given  in  the  confluent  fmall-poi,  without  leffcning,  in  any  degr 
cxpcfloration.'     F.  1 1. 

This  opinion  is  concrsrj  to  the  geoeral  fentiments  and  exp< 
of  our  bcil  prafiitioners,  whofe  concurrent  teftimony  on  t 
eSe&i  of  bark  in  inflammatory  complaints  has  led  tbem  to 

J[uifli  altogether  its  exhibition  in  fuch  cafes.  To  fay  that  I 
erviceeble  in  the  worft  ftagc  of  inflammatiow,  when  it  is  t 
to  mortification,  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  its  utility 
earlier  flages  of  inflammatory  difeafes.  Such  arc  the  c 
and  endlefs  variations  in  tht  human  body,  that  a  remedy 
h  dangermis  one  day,  may  be  the  moll  proper  to  be  admin 
the  nest.  If  we  adopted  our  author's  mode  of  reafouing,  we 
condemn  bleeding,  as  hurtful  in  pneumonia,  becaufe  it  tiaftt 
death  of  the  patient,  when  employed  in  the  advanced  Aage 
jlifeafe ;  and  we  might  condemn  the  employment  of  cold  w 
fevers,  becaufe  it  is  injurious  when  employed  during  the  c 
The  controverfy  refpeding  the  identity  oi  Scarlatina  and  Cy 
Maligna,  fcems  now  nearly  decided.  The  moft  general  o 
is,  that  thefe  two  ftates  are  onjy  modifications  of  the  fame  d 
and  our  author's  teAimony  muit  be  confidercd  as  no  fmall 
boration  of  the  truth  of  that  idea. 

*  Ft-om  the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  fcarlet  ferer  and  ma 
fore-throat,  it  feems  highly  probable  that  they  arc  both  names 
fiime  diftempcr,  with  fooie  little  variety  in  a  few  of  the  fymptoir 
thii  pinion  i*  conAnned  by  our  finding  that  they  are  both  epii 
at  the  fame  time.  Even  in  the  fame  family,  where  a  number  of  c 
have  heen  ill,  either  together,  or  immediately  after  one  anothe 
bave  had  the  diHinguilhiag  fymptoms  of  the  fcarlet  fe«er,  and 
of  the  malignant  fore-throat.'     P.  38. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  '  Gout,*  there  are  many  remarks,  p 
larly  ioterelling  and  important.  Dr  Heberden  had  nut 
opportunities  of  marking  the  varieties  of  this  fingular  aSc 
and  he  has  opened  fome  new  views  which  well  deferve 
tioo.  The  following  obfervations,  though  inculcating  a  di 
which  is  fomewhat  unpopular,  appear  juft  and  well-fo 
and  will  be  decided  important  by  ^  un|A'ejiidiced  phyficia 
patients. 

'Strong  wioei,  and  in  no  fmall  quantity,  have  the  reputation 
ing  highly  beneficial  to  gouty  perfons  ;  which  notion  they  ha 
readily  and  generally  received,  not  fo  much  perhaps  from  a  rea 
perfuafion  of  iti  truth,  ai  from  a  dcfire  that  it  fhould  be  true,  1 
fhey  loTC  wine.    Let  them  confider  that  a  free  ufe  of  vinou*  anii 
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temal  remedy.  It  was  left  to  the  boldnefs  and  judicious  expe« 
ricnce  of  modem  times,  to  adduce  the  afiuiion  of  cold  water  in 
continued  fevers.  A  remedy  which  maj  fairly  be  put  in  compe* 
tition  with  all  the  febrifuge  compounds  in  our  pharmacopoeias  \ 
and  only  requires  to  be  more  generally  employed,  to  have  its  va- 
lue and  importance  more  highly  appreciated. 

Under  the  article  *  Ileus^  are  fome  remarks  on  hernia,  which 
we  apprehend  are  no  lefis  falfe  in  theory,  than  unfounded  in  faA, 
and  appear  deduced  from  very  limited  obfervation.  We  ihall 
qiu>te  our  author's  words  : 

*  When  the  inflammatory  colic  is  joined  with  a  rupture,  it  is  right  to 
reduce  the  rupture,  if  it  can  be  eafily  done  :  But  it  is  doubtful,  whe« 
ther  fuch  paini  fhould  be  taken  about  it ;  for  it  is  uncertain,  that  the 
rupture  is  the  feat,  or  the  caufe  of  the  inflammation.  An  ileus  is  of- 
ten feen  without  a  rupture,  and  a  rupture  without  an  ileus  ;  and,  con* 
fequently,  the  fymptoms  may  go  off,  though  the  rupture  continue  \ 
juil  as,  without  this,  they  often  come  on  :  and  the  fymptoms  have  con- 
tinued and  ended  in  death,  notwithftanding  the  redu6tion  of  the  rup- 
ture. Be  the  cafe  as  it  will,  all  violent  means  to  reduce  the  hernia  will 
be  more  likely  to  agg^vate,  than  to  relieve  the  difeafe.  We  know  that 
a  hernia  does  not  neceflarily  hinder  the  operation  of  purges  ;  and  if  their 
effect  be  but  copious,  the  patient  may  be  fecure  of  his  recovery.  The 
operation  of  dilating  the  ring  with  a  knife,  and  by  that  means  freeing 
the  gut  from  the  flri^ure  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftrangled,  is, 
as  far  as  I  have  obferved,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  advifeable^  as  well  up- 
on other  accounts,  as  for  all  the  reafons  which  have  been  juft  mention- 
ed.'    P.  273. 

This  opinion  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  as  it  leads 
to  important  practical  conclufions  ;  and  the  adoption  of  it  may 
prevent  recourfe  being  had  to  thofe  means  of  relief,  fo  neceffary 
in  a  difeafe,  where  afliftance  by  art  is  fo  much  and  fo  often 
required.  Can  one  read  the  cafes  recorded  by  Pott,  by  Amaud, 
and  by  Rtchter,  and  fay  that  the  greateft  attention  ought  not  to 
be  paid  to  the  redudion  of  hernia,  in  the  cafes  of  ileus  with 
which  it  exifts  ?  Strangulation  of  fome  part  of  the  inteilines  is 
one  of  the  mod  general  caufes  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
QUght  always  to  be  fufpcded,  as,  from  a  fpecies  of  falfe  delicacy. 
It  is  often  concealed.  To  the  redu^ion  of  this,  all  our  eflfotls 
Ihould  be  afliduoufly  and  ftrenuoufly  directed.  The  operation  by 
the  knife  is  not  fo  hazardous  or  painful  as  fuppofed  ;  and  the  only 
reafon  to  be  ailigned  for  the  ill  fuccefs  which  fo  frequently  attends 
it  is,  that  it  is  ufually  had  recourfe  to,  only,  when  all  other 
means,  after  repeated  trials,  have  failed,  and  too  often,  probably, 
when  fymptoms  have  arifen,  which  the  reduction  of  the  inteftine 
'is  not  able  to  remove. 

There  are  fome  valuable  fafts  dated  under  the  article  *  Ptbijts 
TuJmonum^  which  well  deferve  the  attention  of  thcfc  who  are 
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indefcerptibility,  incorruptibilityy  and  natural  immortality^  is  an 
aflertion  perfeAlj  gratuitous.'  r.  346.  The  juflnefs  of  this  re- 
mark we  will  not  ftop  to  examine.  Let  the  opinion  be^  as  Mr 
Belfliam  terms  it,  a  fancy.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  it  is  the 
fancj  of  every  one  who  believes  the  abfolute  fimplicitj  of  the 
percipient  being,  and  cannot  therefore  apply  to  it  in  his  con- 
ception thofe  changes  of  decay,  which  neceflarily  imply  compo- 
fitioo  of  parts.  He  may  have  no  foundation  for  his  belief  of  its 
incorruptibility ;  but  that  belief  is  neceflarily  conneded  with  his 
immaterialifm ;  and  hence,  as  he  has  no  difficulty,  in  this  refped, 
to  be  overcome,  the  religion  of  immortality  is  more  readily  received 
bj  him,  and  the  idea  of  continued  exiftence,  with  all  its  refponli- 
bilides,  is  more  conftantly  prefent  to  his  mind.  In  no  circum- 
ilaoce  does  materialifm  aid  this  belief:  we  muft  therefore  hold 
it,  as  far  as  it  operates,  to  be  a  weakener  of  our  confidence  in  a 
futare  fiate,  and  to  be  thus,  as  far  as  the  motive  of  a  future  ftate 
bas  influence,  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  Virtue. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  do&rine,  in  wliich  its  in« 
Soence,  though  more  fecret  and  refined,  is  perhaps  of  equal  ef- 
fcft.  It  is  not  by  precepts,  delivered  with  the  force  of  authority 
or  of  rcafon,  that  moral  character  is  chiefly  formed.     It  is  by  a 
muititade  of  emotions,  flight  in  their  feparate  effedt,  but  power- 
ful when  combined,  which  give  a  general  elevation  or  fordidnefs 
of  fentiment,  while  they  feem  to  a£t  more  upon  our  tafte  than 
OQ  our  morals.     A  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  tafte  for  virtue^ 
bave  thus  been  coniidered  bj  fome  philofophers  as  modes  of  the 
fame  internal  fenfe ;  and,  though  the  direR  connexion  is  too  ftrong- 
Ij  urged,  we  muft  allow,  at  leaft,  the  force  of  the  analogy.    The 
babits  of  poliflied  life,  and  the  elegance  of  a  cultivated  under- 
ftanding,  where  they  are  not  countera6led  by  other  dircumftancesj^ 
^f^  in  like  manner,  favourable  to  benevolence;  not  by  informing 
tts  of  new  duties,  but  by  a^ing  through  our  tafte,  and  foften^ 
log  rather  than  inftruding  us.     It  is  thus,  when  moral  fenti- 
nients  have  been  delivered  in  all  the  fublimity  of  poetry,  we  feel 
tbcir  influence  remain,   for  a  time,  beyond  the  convidion  of 
"^te  logical  reafon  ;  as  if  the  dignity  and  majefty  of  the  verfe 
bad  transfufed  themfelves,  with  their  whole  power,  into  the  truth 
*^  perfuafion  of  the  maxims  it  delivered.  Whatever,  therefore, 
P^cs  ideas  of  general  elevation,  though  it  may  not  direftly  fug- 
R^  anjr  moral  motives,  is  favourable  to  virtue  ;  whatever  gives 
jeatitDents  more  abjeft,  though  its  practical  influence  may  not 
be  immediate,  is  favourable  to  vice :  and  Mr  Beliham  will  fure- 
V  allow,  that  there  is  more  fublimity  in  the  conception  of  mind, 
**  faifcd  by  its  own  principle  of  immortality  above  the  changes 
of  material  being,  than  in  the  belief,  that  the  moft  heroic  vir- 
^c  we  admire  is  but  a  certain  aggregation  of  particles,  which 
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lief  ilf  this  doftrlne,  it  muft  produce  a  complete  careleii'irfa  ai 
to  the  cxpreffed  will  of  God,  by  convinciug  us,  that  it  is  impoi" 
lible  to  diiobey,  hy  any  caprice  or  apparent  icbcllioii,  tlia[  fccrt 
but  fupreme  will,  wljich  contradicts  its  own  precepts  ;  coH' 
forniity  to  the  esprelTir.iii  of  which  would  be  tljercfore,  if  w< 
may  be  allowed  to  luppofe  an  impolTibilitv,  the  greater  difobe- 
dience.  Tiie  guilt,  whith  we  ablior  as  deilruilivc  of  liajipinefs 
is,  in  this  fyllcni,  as  produflive  of  it,  as  thii  mull  heroic  virtue 
and  a  Borgia  and  a  Catiline  are  inltrume'nts  as  beiicficia]  as  : 
Titus  or  a  Trajan,  To  fee  God  in  ail,  is  to  lee  liim  in  thi 
workings  of  every  bad  paiTion,  in  the  private  allalli nation,  am 
the  public  confpiracy :  and  our  devotion  and  gratitude  owi 
much  to  him,  who,  even  thou;^h  he  ftiould  violate  a  leiv  formi 
of  reafoning,  is  fiiccefsful  in  placing  to  our  view  the  will  o 
man,  between  the  crime  whicli  we  dctell,  and  the  Creator  wlion 
we  adore. 

But  the  dodrinc  is  not  merely  without  beneficial  confequences 
In  equalizing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  all  men,  as  parts  of  oni 
immcnfe  machine,  it  leaves  no  virtuous  emotion  unimpaired 
The  bread  which  nourilhes  the  mendicant  becomes  as  mucli  ai 
object  of  his  gratitude,  as  the  benefactor  who  bellowed  it ;  ant 
the  opprefi'or  of  an  empire  is  to  be  looked  on,  with  no  olhe 
loathings,  than  the  fword  or  the  bowftring,  which  has  minifterei 
to  his  will.  This  very  iiidiSerence  is  by  Mr  Belfliam  confi  cret 
as  an  advantage,  becaufe  *  it  conciliates  good-will'  even  to  tin 
moll  deteftable  of  our  race. 

'  By  teaching  us  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  prime  agent,  and  th' 
proper  caufe  of  every  thing  that  happens,  and  to  regard  men  as  nothinj 
more  than  inftrumenta  which  he  employs  for  accomplilhing  his  gooi 
pleafurc,  it  tends  to  fupprtfs  all  refentment,  malice,  and  revenge. 
P.  316. 

If,  indeed,  it  tended  to  fupprefs  that  rcfenrmcnt  only,  which 
in  injuries  to  ourfelves,  exceeds  too  often  the  (lightnefs  of  ih. 
offence,  its  influence  would  be  beneficial.  But  to  fupprefs  al 
refentmcnt,  is,  in  education  at  leait,  to  fupprefs  virtue  itfelf 
There  is  a  virtuous  -wrath ;  we  could  almoft  fay,  a  virtuous  malic 
and  revenue  ;  which,  we  truft,  will  ever  be  excited  by  the  tale  o 
fuccefsful  opprellion:  for  though  they  may  fprin;;  indeed  withou 
philofophy,  they  grow  aid  blofibm  into  ;ill  the  virtuous  relolu 
tions  of  maturcr  charaflcr.  If  we  muft  not  feel  refentmen 
to  man,  becaufe  '  Gud  is  the  prime  agent,'  there  is  as  Iittl 
reafon,  in  gratitude,  or  ellecm.  When  every  emotion,  titer 
of  the  infant  mind  has  been  checked  by  a  fyllogifm  as  it  arrfe 
when  it  has  been  iaiif;ht,  with  complete  precilio"  of  froo' 
that  every  one  is  irrcfillibly  impelled  to  what  he  does,  a'  d  tlia 
picrit  anti  demerit  arc  either  words  without  meaning,  or  appli 
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cable  to  human  lieings,  only  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  rod 
«nd  the  fweetmeat ;  from  a  child  thus  educated  without  love  or 
indignation,  what  early  lefolutions  of  excellence,  and  what  vir- 
tues of  maturity,  may  we  reafonably  hope  I  It  b  not  enough 
to  appeal  to  the  conduA  of  Necefiarians  in  general,  fince,  fortu- 
nately for  the  world,  the  doftrine  has  not  yet  cftahliflied  itfelf 
in  our  nurferies,  or  iA  the  hearts  of  our  mothers  ;  and  there  is 
therefore  no  one,  who^  in  the  moft  important  period  of  his  life, 
has  not  bceu  taught,  rather  than  forbidden,  to  revere  and  to 
defpife.  It  is  Hill  more  fortunate,  that,  by  the  affociationE 
of  pleasures  and  Tympathies,  which  are  formed  without  will  or 
precept,  a  provifion  is  made  by  nature  againft  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  future  fyftems  of  philofophy  ;  and  that,  hence,  though 
thefc  fyftems  may  diminilh  our  virtuous  emotion,  they  cannot 
wholly  deftroy  it.  The  influence,  however,  though  limited,  is 
in  every  refpefl  nnfavourable  to  morality.  We  owo,  indeed, 
that  the  aiiual  txifltnct  of  ncceflity  is  of  much  importance,  as 
heing  the  only  fource  of  the  power  of  motives,  and,  confequenlJy, 
of  all  moral  education.  But  truth,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  arc 
difierent  \  and  it  is  of  much  more  importance,  that  men  fliould 
not  be  vicious,  than  that  they  fliould,  in  every  inllance,  rcafon 
With  exafl  conliftency. 

In  faying  of  the  fyAem  of  ethics  which  Mr  BelQiam  recom- 
mends, that  it  is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  '  unfavourable  to  virtue,' 
we  do  not  think,  that  we  are  joining  *  in  the  clamour  of  igno- 
ranee  and  prejudice.*  To  virtue,  indeed,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
he  ufes  the  term,  it  is  not  unfavourable  ;  becaufe,  in  that  fenfe, 
as  far  as  motives  are  concerned,  it  is  impoiTible  for  any  one  not 
to  be  ptrftBly  virtuous.  But  of  the  more  generous  morality,  to 
■which  we  have  been  accuftomcd  to  look  with  reverence,  his  I'yf- 
tem  is  dellruflive.  The  relations  of  virtue  to  others  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  acciilenlal.  It  is  valuable,  and  indeed  txijli,  only 
in  relation  to  the  agent :  for  the  happinefs  of  ochers  is  not  ne- 
ceflarily  ogr  own  ;  and  '  the  only  valuable  end  of  exigence  is 
happinefs.'  Virtue,  then,  he  defines,  '  the  tendency  of  an 
fl£lion,  or  nffedlic-n,  habit  or  charafter,  to  the  ultimate  hap- 
pinefs of  the  agent.'  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  ul- 
timate, which  Mr  Beltham  might  eafily  have  avoided,  as,  in  con- 
formity xvitli  his  reafoning,  it  can  have  no  reference  to  time, 
but  to  degree,  and  (hould  therefore  be  exchanged  for  greattfi. 
He,  then,  is  virtuous,  who  feeks  his  own  greateft  happinefs ; 
and  as  this  is,  at  no  moment  of  csiftence,  precifely  the  fatne  in 
all  individuals,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  fubftitute  his  ovra 
judgment  to  that  of  the  agent,  every  one  mull  be  allowed,  by 
the  NecefTarian  at  leall,  to  be  peife^ly  virtuous,  becaufe  every 
pne,  at  the  moment  of  volition,  conltantly  prefers  that  which 
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appears  to  him  the  greateft  good.  The  poflibility  of  vice  is  thus 
a  contradiftion  ; .  becaufe  it  iuppofes  the  agent  to  have  defired 
that  which  appeared  to  him  lels  defirable.  He  may  iudeed  be 
xniilaken  in  his  choice  ;  but,  in  his  unremitting  fearch  of  the 
greateft  good,  he  is  always  moved  by  that  preponderance  of  mo- 
tives which  is  relative  to  him  alone;  and,  even  if  the  choice  were 
poflible,  Mr  Belfham  would  furely  call  him  mad,  rather  than 
virtuous,  if  he  willed  that  which  really  tended  to  his  greateft 
happinefs,  when,  in  his  own  opinion,  it  tended  to  his  mi- 
ferj.  Such  a  choice  would,  according  to  the  definition,  be  ac* 
tusd  vice ;  and  it  is  only  in  fuch  imagined  impoflibilities,  that 
vice  can  be  found.  If  then,  he  alone  be  vicious,  who  prefers 
a  ie/s  good,  the  diftindlion  which  Mr  Belfham  has  attempted  to 
make  is  nugatory,  and  guilt  is  a  juft  objeft  of  moral  appro- 
bation. 

In  this  ftrift  fenfe,  the  fclfiih  fyftem  mu^  be  unfavourable  to 
virtue ;  becaufe  it  is,  in  truth,  a  general  licence  to  vice.  But  we 
will  forget  the  inconfiftency,  and  allow  that,  where  the  perceived 
bappinefs  of  the  agent  is  the  fole  ftandard  of  morals,  there  may 
yet  be  a  diftinAion  of  a£lions,  as  morally  right  or  wrong.^-^ 
How  much,  however,  muft  our  better  emotions  be  deadened,  by 
that  reference  to  felf,  which  ought  continually  to  be  made  !  for, 
if  felfifh  happinefs  be  the  eflence  of  virtue,  it  is  the  dutj^  of 
every  individual  to  have  that  happinefs  conftantly  in  view  ;  and 
he  is  leaft  virtuous,  as  to  motive,  who  forgets  it  moft.  Is  it  by 
fuch  a  reference,  made  with  cautious  dedu&ions,  in  every  fitua** 
tioa  of  public  feeling,  that  generofity,  patriotiim,  and  all  the 
devotions  of  benevolence,  are  to  be  foftcred  into  habits  ?  We 
blame  the  fyftem  of  thofe  calculators  of  the  general  good,  who 
prohibit  the  indulgence  of  ady  fentiment  of  aftedion,  till  we 
have  compared  it,  as  to  its  refult,  with  every  other  feeling. 
But  even  thefe,  though  they  deprive  us  of  many  pleafures,  ftiU 
leave  us  fomething,  beyond  ourifelves,  to  which  our  hearts  may 
turn.  If  we  blame,  then,  as  diminiihing  our  moral  fympathy, 
thofe  eftimates,  in  which  our  own  happinefs  is  facrificed  to  that 
of  others,  with  an  extravagance  of  generofity,  what  fliall  we 
fay  of  the  moral  influence  of  a  fyftem,  in  which  felf  is  tlie  fole 
ftandard ;  which  calculates  with  equal  caution,  but  which,  in 
its  calculation,  lays  out  of  account,  as  things  of  no  eflential 
moment,  the  happinefs  and  the  mifery  of  every  other  being ; 
and  allows  us  to  relieve  the  moft  prefling  want  of  him  who  has 
wafted  his  fortune  or  his  health  in  our  fervice,  only  when  we 
have  found,  that,  by  the  cafnal  connexion  of  things,  his  mifery 
cannot  continue  a  moment  longer,  without  fome  evil  to  our- 
fclves  ?  The  word  Jelfijb  has,  we  know,  two  very  different 
meanings,  in  the  phUofophic  and  the  vulgar  acceptation.     But 
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lar,  that  the  flaie  of  mind  which  in  the  one  cafe  it  denotes, 

in  many  inftances,  very  fpeedily  follow,  when  the  other 
ecome  the  ftandard  of  our  moral  regard. 

our  examination  of  the  mordl  tendency  of  thefe  doArines, 
rerccd  by  Mr  Bclfliam,  it  is  not  our  with  to  turn  ^aiofl 
lis  own  undeniable  principle  ;  and  to  fay,  that,  becaufe  their 
^[icc  is  pernicious,  they  are  necefTarily  falfe.  But  we  (till 
lliat,  on  ihc  fuppojition  of  their  truth,  their  tendency  is  not 
^ore  beneficial.     We  love  truth  much,  but  wc  love  virtue 

;  and  there  is  no  degree  of  knowledge,  urhich  would  not, 
r  opinion,  be  too  dearly  purchafed,  if,  to  obtain  it,  we  were 
:rifice  all  the  purefl  pleafurcs,  and  bcft  affedions,  of  the  un- 
pted  heart. 

le  Scotch  philofophy,  as  it  is  termed  by  MrEelfham,  is  treated 
very  little  favour.  He  difdains  to  make  ufe  of  its  fiipport, 
s  content,  in  preference,  to  ftep  boldly  into  any  difficulty. 
i,  aflcr  Haling  the  doubt  as  to  the  exigence  of  external  things, 
lys,  '  The  Scotch  philofophy  again  refers  us  to  inilinQive 
idtion,  a  dodrioe  already  fufliciently  exploded  '  What  then 
;  more  convincing  argument,  uliich  heoppofcs  to  Berkeley? 
Hows  the  hypotlicfis  lo  be  poffil-le  : 

Bill,  if  it  be  admitted,'  lic  continues,  '  wc  have  no  evidence  of 
lirtcnce  of  any  bciiiEs  in  ttic  univerfe,  but  the  Deity  and  ourfelves. 
hat  wc  fee,  or  perceive  by  the  fcnfes,  and  every  perfon  with  whom 
jnverfe,  aic  mere  ealia  ralionh,  having  no  real  eiiftence  :  and,  for 
ofs  of  thcfe,  it  is  a  poor  compenfation,  that  we  may  infer  from 
lenevolcnce  of  God,  that  there  are  in  the  univerfe  other  folitary 
.inal!  like  oi.ifulves,  fiibj.-a  to  the  fame  illufive  impreflionF. 
riic  exigence  of  an  exteinal  world  is  not  often  made  the  fubjcA 
juiry,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called  the  proper  objefl  of  belief  or 
icf.  To  thiilL-  who  (peculate  upon  the  fubjcd,  the  fuppofition  of 
yA  cxiUcnce  of  ei^lernal  olijefts  commonly  appears  more  pleallng 
r.lf,  Mil  tlKiif.Jn;  more  ayreeabte  to  divine  benevolence,  than  to 
)rc  that  we  an-  ful'itrted  lo  a  perpetual  illullon  ;  and  no  cafe  has 
oeenrrid  wjlitli  f.ui  by  a  foundation  for  doubling  the  truth  of 
•oneh.lion.'  P.  t.i'-'^^- 
le  cliLcf  part  of  this  objidion  to  Berkeley  is  the  mere  ftate- 

of  coiifequer.ccs,  whidi  Berkeley  himfclf  had  drawn,  and 
h  arc,  in  truiii,  efTcntial  to  the  theory;  and  of  the  reft,  wc 
ely  can  perfuaile  ourfelvca,  that  I\Ir  Belfliam  ferioufly  pro- 
,  it,  iis  tl.c  ground  of  our  belief  in  an  external  world.     Did 

believe  in  tliM  woil.l,  only  after  he  had  found  out,  that  a 
:y  iji  Jiihflarcct  would  be  more  p!c;ifiiig,  than  the  exiftence 
;re  cntin  ratic-ii',  and  therefore  more  fuitablc  to  the  benevo- 

of  Deity  ?  Did  ihe  itL-a  of  an  all-perfecl  Creator  precede 
irft  idea  of  att  CNfir;i;!l  creation  ?  Is  a  raeiapbyfical  truth  to 
mputej  from  dbi.'s  of  profit  and  lofs  ?   Does-thc  poor  man 
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their  authority,   at  a  titne  when  their  perronal  la- 

of  fome  value.  The  hufband,  after  confutting  with 
9,  might  put  his  wife  to  death,  if  he  chofe,  for  an 
unkennefs  ;    and    if  he  was  tired  of    her,    he   might 

of  hii  friends,  by  making  her  over  to  him.     Where 

had  all  this  power,  it  could  hardly  be  his  intereit 
■■  the  marriage.  If  he  did  fo,  it  might  perhaps,  evea 
:  virtuous  Romans,  be  regarded  as  an  ad  of  folly,  if 
f.  We  mull  therefore  regret  very  much,  that  Madame 
IS  fo  much  weakened  her  argument,  by  conftant  refer- 
mners  and  laws  with  which  the  was  altogether  unac- 
and  which  certainly  cannot  be  held  out  as  models  for 

the  corruption  of  modern  marriages.  No  fpecies  of 
an  appear  more  offenCve,  than  the  tranfaflion  of  the 
lato  with  his  friend  Hortenfius  ;  and  we  are  mod  de- 
opinion,   that  if  Madame  Necker  had  employed  the 

appears  to  pofTcfs,  in  delivering  her  fentiments  with- 
t  parade  of  learning,  her  work  would  have  been  much 
ulaied  to  promote  the  caufe,  which  flje  feeois  to  have 
rom  the  motl  amiable  and  virtuous  motives. 
ic  obfervaiions  we  have  already  made,  it  is  hardly 
:o  give  a  minute  analjfis  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
Jccker.  She  confiders  the  queilion  in  four  points  of 
The  individual  happinefs  of  married  perfons  in  their 

Tilt  bnd  cflVfts  of  divorce  with  regard  to  children  : 
;ft  of  divorce  upon  manners  :  an*,  laftly.  The  coro- 
onfolalion  which  old  age  derives  from  the  married 
1  thofe  objcfts  of  marriage" are  defcited,  according  to 
■,  by  the  laiv  permitting  divorces.  She  views  the  re- 
.  of  the  fpecies  as  a  very  fL-eoiidary  objed  in  mar- 
.  that  the  primary  objeft  is  the  union  of  affedtions, 
,  and  intereit,  which  ought  to  take  place;  and  which 
according  to  Scripture,  was  inftituted  to  promote. 
:t  ftngular,  that  Milton,  arguing  in  favour  of  the  li- 
vorce,  rcfts  his  argument  on  prtcifely  the  fame  foun- 
.ladame  Necker  oppofmg  it. — '  For  although  God,  in 
irdaining  of  marriage,  taiir,'nt  us  to  what  end  he  did  it, 
irds  exprefaly  implying  iLc  apt  and  cheerful  converfa- 
an  with  woman,  to  comfort  and  refrelh  him  of  the  evil 
ry  life,  not  mentioning  the  purpofe  of  generation  till 
Is,  as  being  but  a  fecondary  end  in  dignity,  though  not 
ty ;  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  but  once  handed  in  the 
lid  have  tailed  in  any  fort  the  nuptial  bed,  let  them  find 
:s  never  fumiftaken  in  their  difpolitions  through  any  er- 
:ilraent,  or  mifadventure,  that  through  their  ditfcreut 
•  tampers. 
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ight  under  (landing  handful  of  men,  I  am  fccure.  But  hoir 
tmong  the  drove  of  cudom  and  prejudice  this  will  be  TCliOiC 
jy  fuch  wliofc  capacity  fince  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the 
»fy  creek  of  a  (jltem  or  a  medulla,  fails  there  at  will  under 
Jic  blown  phyiiognomy  of  their  unlabour'd  audimenls;  for 
:hem,  what  their  Ta(le  will  be,  I  have  alfo  furety  fufficiem. 
From  the  entire  league  that  hath  been  ever  between  formal 
ignorance  and  grave  obftinacy.  * '  With  whatever  contempt 
En  Milton  may  attempt  to  treat  cullom :  in  matters  of  this 
[id,  it  mull  ever  be  confidered  as  the  fovercign  authority.  The 
latlon  which  laws  bear  to  the  culloms  and  manners  of  a  nation, 
the  real  fecurity  for  their  endurance.  Where  there  is  thi* 
ublc  fecurity,  the  rafheft  innovators  will  hefitate.  But  wherei 
in  France,  eftablilhmcnts  of  every  kind  have  been  long  under- 
ined,  by  changes  in  manners  and  culloms,  to  which  they  were 
It  accommodated,  the  firll  fliock  dellroys  the  crazy  fuperftruc- 
re,  and,  in  the  general  ruin,  the  morality  of  the  country  is  de- 
oyed,  along  with  the  faniaftic  decorations  which  formerly  con- 
aled  its  impcrfeflions,  without  affording  it  any  real  fupport. 
le  arguments  on  which  this  queAion  mufl  turn,  have  long  ago 
en  brought  forward  by  Hume,  Eflay  19,  Part  1, ;  and  Madame 
cckcr  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  addition  to  them. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  molt  ftriking  defefls  in  this 
srk,  which  are  of  a  nature  that  we  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  imi- 
:cd.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  Madame  Necker  had  refilled 
;r  fondnefs  for  leanied  names,  her  love  of  fmiiles,  and  the  ad- 
iration  flic  appears  to  have  felt  for  RoulTeau's  writings,  to 
(iich  flie  frequently  refers,  {he  would  have  been  a  very  plcar. 
g  writer.  Almoft  every  page  reminds  us  of  thefc  dcfefls  ; 
d  the  reputation  of  the  author  makes  it  more  necelTary  to 
lint  them  out.  hi  the  laft  part  of  the  work  there  ate  fomc 
eafing  palfages  on  the  confolation  which  conjugal  alTcdion 
id  happinefs  afford  to  old  age.  Another  part  of  it  contains 
I  addrefs  to  Madame  Cuftine,  which  would  be  entitled  to 
e  praife  of  eloquence,  if  it  were  not  overloaded  with  rhetorical 
id  poetical  ornament.  It  is  introduced,  after  mentioning  the 
ample  of  Ruth  and  Naomi }  and  we  quote  it  in  the  original,  as 
Cranflation  might  give  but  a  very  impcrfeil  idea  of  the  merits- 
defers  of  Madam  Necker's  ftylc. 

<  Dans  un  tempi  du  lea  itiaure  etoieot  (3  Gmplei  et  (1  paret,  hi  fem- 
n  mCme  dont  let  vertui  avoicnt  Ic  plui  d'eclat,  fuiToient  cependiat  la 
nte  naturclle  de  leur  fiede  hat  y  faire  fpiiquc.  Mail  vous,  gloire  d« 
tre  fexe,  diarniante  et  fublime  exception  3  toui  h»  dcfordrei,  a  toutea 
fri 
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npenlng  this  rolume,  and  calling  our  eyes  on  the  SrR  ar* 
our  cxpeflations  were  Taifed  to  the  hiehcft  pitch.  We- 
d  a  delightful  eye  over  the  vafV  fpaep  of  enlarged  fcience,. 
wr  concrived  was  now  to  be  opened.  We  b<£eld  all  ob- 
r  cleared  up,  and  all  doubt  Tcmoved.  Wcfaw,  or  fancied' 
1,  new  regions  of  difcovery  laid  open  to  every  i«iduftrious 
in  this  new  art ;  and  never  doubted,  thai  Mr  Tytlcr  had 
upon  fome  commodious  method  for  elucidating  the  Chi- 
nd  Egyptian  chronologies ;  or,  at  lead,  for  afcertaiiiing> 
lilt  and  the  hunchback  of  Richard,  or  the  innocence 
iry.  Ainidft  the  vaft  choice  of  obje£ts  to  which  we 
ved  our  newly-acquired  lantern  mi^ht  be  dirc&ed,  we 
)nly  at  a-  lofs  to  which  it  fliould  firft  be  turned.  It  li- 
ve were  foon  awakened  from  this  rererie,  by  the  candour 
irnefs  of  our  author,  who».  it  mull  be  confefled,  does  not 
c  his  reader  with  a  long  drcaro  :  For,  in  the  fird  twcire- 
we  were  mortified  to  find,  that  the  '  inixed  tvidenee '  is  on- 
it  we  have  hitherto  been  accuflomcd  to  call  prefumptive 
:umftantial  proof;,  and  that  the  canons,  in  wnich  the  de* 
DO  is  paraded  with  no  common  pomp,  amount  only  to  an 
lA  and  tmperfeft  (latementof  thofe  ordinary  and  obvions 
)le8,  which  regulate  the  admifTian  of  that  mod  common 
I  of  evidence.  The  mixture  of  fa£^  and  criiicifm  is  fo  far 
>etng  an  original  compound,  that  no  modern  hidorian  can 
d  a  fingle  page  without  it :  it  is  merely  arguing  by  conjcc- 
xom  a  fcanty  dore  of  fa£ls,  and  fettling  by  critidfin  ihc 
bility  of  tbofe  fa£ls. 

:t  we  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  thofe  emotions 
appointment,  that  fo  commonly  fall  to  the  tot  of  fuch  re- 
s  as  read  further  than  the  title-pages  of  books,  we  be— 
derive  confolation,  from  the  hopes  that  a  common  too], 
hand  of  a  Ikilful  workman,  might  produce  a  mafter- 
and  that  much  remained  yet  to  be  difcovered,  accelG- 
the  kinds  of  evideiue  in  general  ufe.  Again  we  were 
hat  difappointed  ;  the  ufe  to  which  xht  '  mixed tvldenct*^ 
:n  applied  is,  the  afcertaining  that  the  Laura  of  Fetraich 
tnoded  maid.  While  we  thought  little  of  fuch  matters*, 
ere  expe£ling  the  entrance  of  a  grave  inquirer  into  im- 
t  affairs,  there  appears  upon  the  ftage  a  courteous 
*  (we  ufe  the  language  of  his  own  challenge)  clad  in 
mour,  tolling  down  the  gauntlet  for  the  fainted  Laura, 
uttering  a  few  ihort  fentences  as  to  the  rules  of  the  jonft, 
e  greatnefi  of  the  occalion,  he  gallantly  advances,  and» 
up  his  beaver,  befpeaka  atteotioo,  by  exhibiting  a  mttiu^ 
his  fair  (but  departed)  miftrefs.  He  fingles  out  a  certaitL 
^^^^^  dtfconrteont 
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^ffcourteous  knighti  clad  in  old  clerical  armour — points  his  fpeat 
againft  him — arraigns  him  of  blafphemy  for  having  injured  the 
fame  of  Laura -*and  dares  him  to  try  tlie  proof  of  that  new  ar- 
mour in  which  our  laft  knight  is  attired.  In  humbler  phrafe,  the 
new  evidence  is  circumftantial  evidence  \  and  the  new  ufe  that  ii 
made  of  it,  is  to  j)rove  that  Laura  was  not  a  coquette^  and  Pe- 
trarch not  a  feducer. 

We  will  not  diffemble  the  difappolntment  which  we  experienc- 
ed, upon  coming  all  at  once  to  the  full  difcovery  of  this  circum- 
ftance.  Bat,  refigning  ourfelves  to  our  fate,  we  flowly  proceeded 
in  our  melancholy  vocation  ;  and  began  to  wade  through  nearly 
90  quarto  pages  of  critical  difquifition,  di£^ated  by  the  mod  en- 
tbuuaftic  admiration  of  the  fubjedl,  both  male  and  female  indi- 
cative of  the  fame  chivalrous  foul  which  induced  the  enterprize, 
and  fvmptomatic  of  rather  a  rancorous  (pirit  of  controverfy,  4if- 
played  in  oBflinate  attacks  upon  the  particular  principles  and  mo- 
rals of  the  poor  Abbe  dc  Sadc,  • 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  weliave  found  the  labour  light- 
er as  we  proceeded.  We  have  been  much  pleafed  with  the  acute- 
nefs  with  whkh  our  author  refutes  the  Abbe's  fanciful  hypothe- 
cs. We  have  experienced  much  relaxation  from  the  agreeable 
variety  afforded  by  his  elegant  and  accomplifhed  talents  \  we  foon 
recoenized  an  old  friend,  from  whofe  claiTical  acquirements  we 
had  frequently  before  received  plcafure  ;  and  we  approve  tlie  vir- 
tuous principles  which  he  everywhere  difplays,  although  we  can- 
not fympathife  in  his  zeal  for  Laura's  honour,  and  Petrarch's  piety. 

Various  opinions  have  divided  the  learned  "world  upon  the 
fubje£l  of  Laura.  Some  have  begun  at  'the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  queftioned  her  exiftence  altogether.  Among  thofe  who  have 
moil  ftoutly  afferted  her  realiiy,  fome  have  contended  that  (he 
was  the  virgin  Mary,  while  others  have  infilled,  with  equal  con^ 
fidence,  that  fhe  was  not  only  a  mere  woman,  but  a  ftrumpet. 
The  Abbe  de  Sade,  again,  in  later  times,  has  maintained,  that  (he 
was  not  exa£Uy  a  ftrumpet,  but  fomethine  between  a  coquette  and 
an  adulterefs ;  and  Mr  Tytler  will  have  her  to  have  been  a  moft 
pure  and  unblemiihed,  though  a  clay-built  virgin.  For  our  parts, 
we  are  little  interefted  in  the  controverfy,  and  (hall  not  prefume 
to  decide  upon  it.  We  have  derived  much  pleafore  from  read- 
ing the  delightful  fonnets  of  Petrarch.  If  they  were  addref- 
fed  to  an  image  of  his  own  brain,  fairer  than  any  a£lual  Laura 
in  nature,  we  (hould  only  the  more  warmly  admire  the  poeti- 
cal fpirit  of  that  extraordinary  perfonage,  and  the  wonderful 
command  of  imagery  and  (i£lion  which  mould  give  fuch  an  air 
of  reality  and  ardour  to  the  expreflion  of  a  fi£iitious  padion.  If 
Laura  was  a  (trumpet,  or  an  adulterefs,  we  (hould  blame  both 

I  i  '\  her 
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t,  though  we  fliould  call 
n  the  vials  of  Mr  Tytlcr's 
n  the  Abbe),  we  muft  ac- 
fure  from  the  Lydia  of  Ho- 
lrj;il.  Provided  an  ancient 
of  propriety  in  morals,  we 
its  author,  and  flill  lefs  a- 
hom  it  was  addreficd  :  and 
a  vcltige  on  earth  beyond 
if  an  obfcure  girl,  long  for- 
ages ago  dead,  rotten,  and 
fie  lead  intcrefling  fubjefls 
poflibly  bcftow  its  attention. 


ne  Fastus.    By  Mr  Thomas 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
ndon  Hofpital. ' 

clear  defcription  (with  two 
fe  of  conception.  The  fub- 
who  had  fomc  full  births, 
^  one  about  fi»c  weeks  bc- 
carried  her  off,  was  an  ua- 
[omen,  accwnpanied  by  feu- 
irtd  her  friends  to  hare  her 
npliance  with  this  wiOi,  Mr 

particularly  that  there  had 
Hlcb  formed,  and  with  a  rup- 
uterus  was  enlarged,  and  a 
ig  from  the  os  uteri.  The 
aUopian  tube,  inftcad  of  paf- 
terin^  geftation  had  there  ta- 

that  tube  had  burll.  Our 
arly  fmall  portion  of  time 
ft  mifcairiage,  and  the  new 
atrix  of  the  fpecies,  accounts 
ippofing  that  fome  irregular 
in  tube  had  taken  place,  as 
"e  in  tlieir  natural  ftate. 

by  a  Mclrerolagical  Ah^ra£t 
Profeffor  Pbvfair,  a  gcn'tle- 
irarious  brancnes  of  wftiuic 
d  on  a  very  excellent  plan  i 
to  all  our  readers  who  may 
)uf6 
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anomaly.  Wc  fliould  in  vain  attempt  to  give  our  readen  a  more 
minute  idea  of  this  folution,  without  a  detail  as  full  as  the  paper 
now  before  us.    We  Ihall  only  note  an  erratum  that  has  crept  into 

the  twelfth  article.     AftCT  putting  Aw.  j4=e  X  tef.9  —  "  Xj^.+S* 
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Our  author  next  gives  two  examples  of  the  application  of  his 
method  to  geometric  problems  concerning  the  circle ;  the  one  is, 
to  bifeft  a  given  femtcircular  area  by  a  diord  from  a  given  pcwnt 
in  the  circumference.  The  refults  of  the  feries  which  he  gives  for 
the  eccentric  anomaly  are  as  follows : 
Eccent-  Anom.  =  47°  4'  (firft  value,  and  lefa  than  the  truth.) 
—  ■      ■  '     =47°  40'  14"  (fecondvalue,  and  greater  than  the  truth.) 

■  =  47°  39'  12"  (third  value,  and  lefi  than  the  truth.) 

Our  readers  will,  ^m  this  example,  perceive  the  excellence  of 
the  method  \  for,  whereas  the  firfl  two  terms  differ  by  nearly  36', 
the  fecond  and  third  difier  only  by  i'  2";  or,  in  other  words, 
it4iile,  by  the  two  firll  trials,  we  come  to  a  fpace  of  above  half  a 
degree,  in  fome  pait  of  which  the  point  required  is  to  be  found ; 
by  the  fecond  and  third  trials,  we  obtain  a  fpace  of  about  the 
fixtieth  part  of  a  degree,  in  fome  part  of  which  lies  the  refult. 
By  the  third  term  of  the  feries,  then,  we  obtain  a  folution  not 
more  than  31"  dillant  &om  the  truth,  and  this  in  circumftances 
the  leaft  favourable. 

The  other  example  is  a  folutioir  of  the  problem — '  to  draw  from 
a  point  in  the  circumference  two  chords  which  fluU  trife£t  the 
circular  area.  *    Here  the 

Eccent.  Anom.  =  30*  33'  (firil  value  lefi). 
...  =  30°  44'  1 1"  (fecond  greater). 

Euler's  folution  {Analyfii^  Inf.  XI.  22.)  differs  little  more  than 
30"  from  this  folution  given  by  our  authoPa  fecend  term, 

This  fpecimen  will  fufBciently  Ihow  to  our  readers  the  fuperior 
excellency  of  Mr  Ivory's  method.  Former  anatyfts  have  only 
refolved  me  cafe  wherein  the  eccentricity  is  fmall  \  his  folution  ex- 
tends to  comets  as  well  as  planets.  For  the  planets,  his  rules  ap- 
ply with  peculiar  accuracy  and  eafe  ■,  and  his  feries  converges  with 
extreme  rapidity  i  fo  much  fo,  that  we  confider  the  approxima- 
tion of  one  term  fufBcient  for  practice.  He  has  given  a  table  of 
the  values  of  the  errors  (or  differences)  for  the  different  planets, 
computed  in  this  way.  He  adds  an  exemplification  for  the  fa- 
mous comet  of  1(582,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which  re-appeared 
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in  I7;9.  His  firft  approximation  for  the  anomaly  i 
Itic,  reckoned  from  the  aphelion  (l6  days  four  hours 
its  periheliai  palTage),  is  173°  51',  and  too  fmall. 
approximation  is  173"  54'  36",  exceeding  the  reat  e 
maly  from  the  perihelion  by  only  a  few  feconds. 

Oor  author  concludes  with  fhowinghow  a  remed 
eovcred  for  the  difficulties,  or  rather  prolixity,  arifii 
potation,  in  the  cafes  where  the  periheliai  diftance 
that  is,  where  the  eccentric  anomaly,  reckoned  from 
is  large ;  and  he  finds  it,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  ; 
elliptic  ones,  which  cuincide  fo  nearly  in  cafes  of  g 
city,  like  thofe  of  the  comets.  We  (hall  here  rcma] 
in  article  17.  which  has  crept  into  the  left-hand  fidt 

Tioa  :  Inllead  of  ;  -|-  -  =  Sec.  it  Ihould  CTidently  be  j 

The  author  will  excufe  fuch  minute  criticifm.  Vft 
our  readers,  whom  we  wilh  to  introduce  to  this  adi 
and  fuch  trifles  often  difcourage  young  tlndents  in  1 
tics  :  for  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  mathe 
ing  isnopaiTiveeiercife  of  the  miad;  but  requires  al 
labour  as  mathematical  writing. 

The  application  of  our  author's  laft  corre^ion,  « 
the  comparifonof  the-paraboltc  and  elliptic  traje£iorie 
ing  of  the  heliocentric  place,  and  alfo  the  hcliocentii 
rdf/u/iv^trof  the  cometic  orbit),  concludes  this  papt 
been  the  more  gratified  by  a  perufal  of  this  laft  b 
Ivory's  inquiry,  becaufe  the  fpeculations  have  form 
in  a  limilar  form  to  ourfelves.  The  introduftionof 
which  admits  of  <)uadrative  and  of  definite  foluti 
regards  Kepler's  problem,  has  always  appeared  (o 
method  of  rectifying  the  compulations  of  the  helio< 
and  dillancei  of  comets,  or  of  their  perihelia]  ecc( 
lies  and  radii  ve^ores,  during  the  fmall  periheliai 
trajedories  which  we  are  permitted  to  contemplate, 
the  eccentric  ellipfe  and  the  parabola  nearly  coincid 
all,  we  are  not  perfe^lly  certain  that  thofe  fmgular  I 
move  in  orbits  ftriftly  parabolic. 

We  cannot  fufficienily  recommend  this  profound 
yaper  to  our  readers  attention.  Looking  to  the  /ej 
and  hiftorical  demoriftraiians  of  Mr  Tytlcr,  the  tneei 
gatitnt  and  miiitarjfiroi/fmj  of  Lord  Ancram,  we  agai 
with  wonder  at  the  fingular  melange  which  the  Roy: 
contrived  to  bring  together.  Again,  turning  to  th( 
hours  of  the  matbematiciaD,  we  cannot  avoid  excli 
fie  omnia  f 
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!  1803.         TranfaBletU  of  tht  Royal  Secltly  of  Siiaiurgh, 

'  fpeculattons  of  philofophers,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  tljat  t 

entific  part  of  Uie  colledion  is  exceeJingly  rich.  The  pa] 
Mefirs  Wallace  and  Ivory,  in  particular,  are  fulHclently  vain 
atone  for  many  '  Lauras '  and  '  gun-breeelies. '  We  obferv( 
fonie  patriotic  feelings  of  mortification,  that  thofe  writers  wh< 
we  aflert  it,  kept  the  Society's  books  in  circulation  for  fevera 
paft,  are  not  even  members  of  an  Inftitution,  to  which  they 
bute  fo  diilinguilhed,  nay.  To  iieceflary  a  fliare  of  afliftance 

The  paper  of  Mr  Wallace  we  earneftly  recommend  to 
tention  of  every  reader.  We  have  received  the  higheft  gr 
tion  from  a  careful  perufal  of  it ;  and  acknowl'jdge,  that  w 
foen  few  inventions  in  this  favourite  department  of  ftudy,  of 
we  (hould  fo  much  defire  to  be  the  authors.  It  is  impoll 
give  any  fatisfad^ory  analyfis  of  this  traft.  The  peculiar  c 
nefs  and  conipadnefs  of  the  noblelt  fcience,  to  the  grafp  of 
the  human  powers  have  afpired,  renders  all  ornament  of 
and  fuperfluous  reafonlng  or  CKplanatioii  unknown  in  its 
branches.  To  enunciate  the  author's  propolltions,  and  to 
a  very  general  view  of  the  ground  over  which  he  carries  u? 
be  the  limit  of  our  exertions  in  a  path  where  all  elucidation 
dered  unneteflary  by  its  own  cieamefs— all  improvemen: 
brldgement  impollible,  by  its  own  folidity  and  fhoritiefs. 

Let  <t  and  b  denote  the  heliocentric  diiiances  of  any  two 

from  the  fun,  and  ?  the  angle  of  commutation.    In  con 

the  effcifts  of  the  reciprocal   influence  eierted  by  tlw  re( 

gravitations  of  the  planets  on  each  other's  motions,  we  an 

an  algebraical  formula  (a'  +  i'  —  zab  cof.  ♦)"  ;  and  it  is  r 

to  dcvelope  this  exprefhon,  by  rcfolving  it  into  a  feries  of 

lowing  ftru£lure  :    A  ■\-  B  ccf.  9  +  C  cof.  2  9  -^-t  &c.  pro 

by  coeilicionts  1),  E,  F,  &c.  which  are  required,  and  by  cc 

a  regularly  increafing  angle  of  mutation  f .     Now,  the  dc 

ing  of  thofe  coe/Bcients  by  circles  or  logarithms,  (or  of  j4 

after  which  the  reft  arc  eafily  found)  has  hitherto  defiei! 

refources  of  mathematical  (killi  and  the  feries  uftrd  fort! 

pofe  have  been  found  of  the  moft  difhcult  management  a 

convergence.     Mr  Wallace  here  prefents  us  with  a  foluti 

r«fult  of  one  of  thofe  happy  contrivances,  which,  from  tj 

invention,  and  admirable   fimplicity,  wc  might  be  difpofi 

'  fcribe  to  good  fortune,  did  we  not  invariably  find  that  t 

to  the  lot  of  thofe  only  who  ara  pofleflcd  of  the  powers 

tionably  required  for  turning  them  to  good  account,     R 

I  lace's  method   confdts  in  refolving   the   feries  into  a  Hi 

I  form,  and  comparing  the  fluxions  with  the  Huxionary  ex; 

I  of  elliptic  arches.     The  calculus  is  thus  reduced  to  t'.u 

I  proportions  b^'tweea  elliptic  arcs>  and  t'lc  corrKr))();i(ii.i; 

theii  circumfcribing  circles.       ^^^m^*^-^^^^^^^^ 


8  Tranfa8wHi  oftht  liejat  Sociity  rf££t^ur^.  tahi 

Our  author  Mk  demonflntes,'  that  jI  and  B  being  found, 
D,  E,  &c.  may  be  deduced ;  and  be  fhows  how  jt  and  3 
ly  be  fo  ezpreffed  as  to  bring  their  evolution  home  to  the  re<^- 
ition  of  efliptic  arches. 

He  takes  the  cafe  of  n  =  —  i,  the  moll  ufuaJ  one  in  phy- 
il  aftronomy  (as  our  readers  well  know) ;  but  n  may  be 
f  odd  number,  fofitiTe  or  negative,  divided  by  two,  as  —  ^ 
lother  ufual  caJe  in  altronomy)  -f-  i>  &c.  Then,  let  a-  = 
lipenmeter  of  the  circle  wbofe  ndiut  is  untty ;  i  =  - ;  ^  =  aogl* 
conunulation  ;  a  and  h   the  heliocentric  diflancet :   he  flisws  thM 

e  fluents  increafing,  as  p  incnafei  fram  zero  to  «■ )  and  t  bein^ 
^  ^ — ~-.-^ ,  he  deduces  the  following  equation  i 

''^~'uX7n'iz:^\J  -^'^  »■    ■*  ""^  "  °*** 

en,  whole  diameter  ii  ^  1  ;  and  upon  this,  as  a  tranfverie  axis, 
tllipfe  is  defcribed,  whofe  eccentricity  is  =;  t.  Now,  at  this  point 
he  procefi  is  perceived  the  jet  of  our  author's  invention ;  for  the  cit^ 
ir  aith  being  put  =:  - ,  the  fluxion  of  the  correfponding  eUiptic  arch 

-  f  ^  i^e'  co/,'  -  (which  occurs  in  the  value  found  for  jf)  t 
when  f=«',  that  is,  when  the  arch  =:  the  femiperimeter,  then 
^  I  —I'iof.'^  ^  fenuperimeter  =  E,  and  by  refubftitutios 
avTi 


n  like  manner,    B  is  fbund  s:  ~    X    -*  —  ^  .  .  *_  ^.v  X  ~ 
being  the  femiperimeter  ot  a  fecond  elliple,  and  iu  femicoujugate 


y^'- 


Jur  author  next  fliowa  how  the  elHpfes  may  be  chofen  of  any 
ivenient  eccentricity,  Cnce,  indeed,  it  is  not  on  abfolute,  but 
itive  magnitudes  of  arcs,  that  his  folution  depends. 
ie  now  gives  the  fubilance  of  his  method  in  plain  and  Cmple 
flical  rules  for  computation,  which  our  readers  will  eafily  de- 
le from  the  preceding  ftatement.    He  then  difcuflei  the  nuwe  of 
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finding  a  convenient  rectification  of  elliptic  arches.  Eulcr*s  fcries 
converges  by  the  powers  of  the  femiconjucate,  and  anfwers  for  cafes 
of  fmall  eccentricity :  Mr  Ivory's  by  the  difference  of  the  axes 
divided  by  their  fum  5  and  this  anfwers  for  confiderably  eccentric 
curves.  Our  author  adds  a  new  method,  of  infinite  ingenuity, 
and  particularly  adapted  to  his  prefent  purpofe,  from  its  rapid 
convergence  in  every  poflible  cafe,  and  from  its  power  of  cxpref- 
fing  the  ratios  of  the  ellipfes  to  their  circumfcribing  circles. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  Appendix,  or  rather  a  feparate 
and  valuable  trad,  containing  the  invedigation  of  a  new  formula 
for  the  rectification  of  all  elliptic  arches.  We  (hall  only  mention 
the  refult  of  this  long  and  (kilfuily  conducted  analyfis. 

Let  the  feoiitranfverfe  axis  =  unity  i  e-^z  eccentricity ;  %  zz  any  arch 
reckoned  fi-om  the  extremity  of  the  axis ;  ^  1=  the  concfpondbg  arch  of 

i—Vi  -^  1 \/| <'» 

the  circumfcribincr  circle  ;  <'  = ,  ;  ^'  =: —  &c. 

fo  on  for  e"'  e^\  &c     Alfo  >.  2  ^  = /^^lA? _ 


(I  +0    y/i—e^fm.^^ 
A.  4  ^'  =  '^!''  ^  ^  &c.   fo  on  for  >.  8  ^"  ; 

Jin,  16  ^'^,  &c. ;  «,  ^,  r",  &c.  approach  quickly  to  zero,  and  ^,  f ,  ^',  &c« 
to  a  certain  limit  #• 

Leti>=  (i+O  (1+^')  (iV")  +»&c.;  i2=^+^'+'-$^  +  .*c. 

and  /?=    ^   ^    ^>i.  2  f'-j ^^"T^^      >^*  4  ^>  ^^*  »    ^'^^ 

our  author's  propofition  is,  the  arch  or  Z  rr  #  /*  (i  — t  ^  -)-  ^  /£• 

When  9  =:  a  quadrant,   I  =  *,   and  £  being  the  elliptic  quadrant, 

2 

£=-P  (i  — ^^),  andZzz  — £  +  ^i?.  Whence  our  author  de- 
duces FagnanPs  theorem  gf  ailignable  difierences,  and  fliows  the 
application  of  his  formula  to  the  demonftration  of  various  import- 
ant tranfcendental  properties  of  the  circle  and  ellipfe  formerly 
known,  and  to  the  difcovery  of  new  truths  of  the  fame  kind.  He 
concludes  Mrith  a  numerical  calculation,  which  exempUfies  his  me- 
thod of  redification,  and  proves  at  once  its  extreme  accuracy  and 
Cmplicity. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  expreffing  our  fincere  admiration 
of  this  excellent  performance — excellent  in  every  refpe£t;  and, 
trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  matliematicians,  remarkable  for  a  pure, 
perfpicuous,  and  not  inelegant  ftyle.  It  is  a  paper,  equal,  in  our 
opinion,  to  whatever  has  been  moft  admired  of  the  greatcft  ana- 
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lyfls.     We  remember  notliing  in  the  works  of  Eulcr  or  La  Grange 
which  belong  to  a  higher  clafa  of  excellence  in  this  fciencc. 

Whilft  fo  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  Mathematics  by 
all  nadtins  ;  and,  to  take  3  more  contracted  view,  while  fo  mucti 
is  wanting  in  this  country  to  render  us  at  all  fit  for  competition 
with  the  mathematicians  of  the  Continent,  any  fuch  appearance 
of  high  preeminence  in  this  line,  as  we  have  now  been  contem- 
plating, delights  us — in  a  degree,  we  fear,  to  which  we  are  not 
ukcly  to  be  Killowed  by  the  fympathy  of  all  our  readers. 

The  lafl  article  in  this  volume  b  entitled— 


*  Chemical  Anal^ijti  of  an  Untommoti  Specif s  of  Zeo/iU.  By  Ra- 
iert  Kemedy,  M.  D-,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  A.  S-,  and  Felino  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficiani,  Ediniurgh.  ' 

This  Zet^ite,  found  in  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  Callle,  was 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  a  phofphoric  c]uality,  giving  light  in  the 
dark  when  gently  ftruck  or  heated,  .like  the  Tremolitc  mentioned 
in  the  firft  volume  of  SalifTure's  Voyagti  dans  lei  Alpes.  Dr  Ken- 
nedy examined  the  compolition  of  it ;  and  found,  by  various  ex- 
periments which  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  analyze,  that  too  parts 
of  the  zeotite  contain,  of  filex  51.5  ;  lime  -yis  ar^  .5  ;  oiydof 
iron  .5  ;  foda,  about  8.5  ;  carbonic  acid  and  other  valwiUc  mat- 
ter ; }  with  fome  traces  of  magnefia  and  muriatic  acid. 

This  fliort,  but  excellent  paper,  is  marked  by  that  perfpicuous 
detail  of  experiments,  and  that  neat  and  elennt  noode  of  con- 
ducing and  devifine  chemical  analyfis,  which  to  eminentlf  diftin- 
guifh  all  the  refearcties  of  this  very  able  chemill. 


vori  TO  coittKifWD£iiTi. 

•  We  [live  to  iCUm  cmr  icfcnowtedgemcnu  \o  ■  frax  auinbCT  of  nlMbk  CotTC- 
llMmdaitt,  fome  of  whom  will  percci*e,  fran^  the  prETcnC  Nnmber,  that  ttidr  hbili 
had  bun  aotkipated.  I'hc  otTcri  of  others,  vt  ire  fony  lo  fiTi  'Ppeir  whoUr  m- 
fnitable  to  our  Plan.  We  may  pcrhapi  lake  moie  particutu  DOtice  of  fume  artickl 
of  correfpoixlcnce  In  1  fbture  Hnnber. 


A*.  ///•  will  be  publi/bed  on  Mitfday  l^/i  April  iBojv 
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huriful,'  csimloed,  476— lii«fy- 
ftem  of  ctbici  deAruAivc  of 
morality,  481. 

Sladder,  ftooe  in,  how  to  be  dif- 
linguifhed  from  a  difeared  ftitc 
of  the  proftNte  glandi  470. 

Blair,  Dr,  hii  charaAer  ai  a  writer 
of  fermons,  83. 

Blifiin,  their  ufe  in  fevers,  &c. 
471. 

Bonaparte,  probable  views  of,  in 
the  W,  Indian  cipedition,  111. 
— i-conrequences  likely  to  refult 
to  Britain  from  its  total  failure, 
3ZJ,  from  itB  partial  fucccfi,  !b. 
from  its  complete  execution,  ib. 
— re-cftabtifhment  of  flavery  tbe 
moft  dangerous  alternative  to 
the  Britiih  fettlements,  230. 

Bonnet't  Art  of  making  Revolu* 
tions  ufeful,  title  of  unfortunate, 
111 — ^bad  amngfment  of  the 
work,'  )  23 — bis  charaAer  of 
Louis  XVI.,  12  J. 

Bowlti,  John,  Efq.  a  Polilietl 
quack,  94 — his  defcriptioii  of 
Tavern  Dinners,  97 -hit  at- 
tachment to  the  Britilb  Monar- 

B^yd'i  Tranflation  of  Dante,  fpe- 
cimens  of,  310. 

Bread,  or  the  I'oor,  Author's  pro- 
fcflions  in,  loP. — his  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  late  fcardty,  - 
III. 

Britain,  queftlon  vrhether  (he  ou^bt 
to  interfere  in  Continental  Poli- 
tics examined,  355. 

Surmari,  on  their  religion  and  Li- 
terature, 30 — their  fyftcm  of 
cofmograpbr,  31. 

Bute,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  315 — 
general  Ikctch  of  his  eharafler, 
322 — exlrafti  from  a  cnntf- 
pondence  between  him  and  Btibb 
Dodinglon,  320 — caufc  of  hii 
refignaiion,  311. 


Camper'i  Platei  of  Herniic,  de- 
fciipiion  of,  461 — recnarki  on, 

464- 

Canada,  Fur  Trade  of,  how  car* 
Tied  on,    142. 

Carbuncle  (the  difeafc}  defcriptioD 
of,  471. 

Caucajus,  Mount,  account  of,  39. 

Central  heat,  bafis  of  the  Huttoa* 
iin  Theory,  202. 

Clergy,  Englilh,  why  they  diAia. 
guifb  ihemfdves  fo  little  in  the 
compofition  of  Sermons,  84> 

Cegaiiion,  fummary  of  the  laws  of, 
JJ9. 

Cameli,  Hcrfch«Il't  definition  of, 
427. 

Coafammaleuri  par  excellence,  who, 
101. 

ConJiiiJilinopU,  defcriptioii  of  that 
city  and  environs,  4^. 

Crijii  of  the  Sugar  Culoniei,  re- 
maihs  upon  ihc  ftyle  of,  2 1 7 — 
analylis  of  the  doarines  which 
the  author  raaintalna,  211 — pro- 
pDlitions  maintained  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  doArines  laid  down 
by  htm,  236. 

Cypnu,  dcfcriptioD  of,   384. 


Dante,  cbaraftcr  uf,   309, 
Danton,  hit  projcfl  to  fave  the  life 

of  Loui»XVI.  126. 
Dara  Shecuh,  a   patron   of  litera- 


mon'i  Travels  rn  Effypt,  charac- 
ter of  that  wcnk,  330 — The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  Rofrtta  witW 
CJencial  Mcnou,  334 — his  re- 
flcafons  on  the  battle  of  Abou- 
kir,  335 — feta  out  on  an  cxciir- 
fiun  into  the  Pelia,  ib.— is  pre- 
fent  at  a  battle  with  the  Mame- 
lucs,  336. — vifitt  the'  mint  of 
Teotyra  and  Thebes,  340. 


IXabetfi,  rnnarki  on,  471. 

D^on,  air  of  a  church  there,  con- 
umintted  with  putrid  effluvia, 
purified  bjr  the  vapoun  of  mu- 
rUtic  acid,  238. 

Divma  Cnmmedia  of  I^anie,  cha- 
rafter  of,  309 — fpecimeni  of  Mr 
Boyd'i  tranflation,  310. 

Domingo,  St.  probability  of  the 
fiiccefg  of  the  expedition  againft 
the  rerolted  negroes  there  ex- 
amiDcd,  129 — black  popalaiioa 
of,  219. 


Rfflutna,  putrid,  correfted  by  fu- 
migation vith  muriatic  add, 
238. 

^Syf^'  modem,  coni rafted  with 
Greece,  1S3 — remarltt  on,  330. 

Ellore,  defcription  of  caves,  near 
the  town  of,  38. 

EUqaencf,  Itudy  of,  makes  little 
or  no  part  of  Britiflt  education, 

England,  account  of  the  fyftem  of 

credit  and  paper  monej  eftabliih- 

ed  in,  187. 
Eamilj,  national,  what  !•  found  to 

conftitute  it,  373. 
Eryfiptlat,  its  fymptomi  and  treat- 

ment  different  in  London  and 

Edinburgh,  472. 
Eugene,  Prince,  fentimeat  of,   367. 
Evideiuc,  remarks  on  a  mixed  fpe> 

cici  of,    in  mitten  of  hiftory, 

495- 
EurojH-,  goTcmments  of,  have  tend- 
ed towards  greater  freedom  and 
mildnefi  fince  the  rife  of  the  mo- 
dern commercial  policy,  358. 
—relative  influence  of  national 
changes  iu.  See.  itluftr^ted,  369. 


Favltr,  to  nhat  he  attributes  the 

treaty  of  1756,  377. 
fcoer,  00  the  treatmeat  of,  472. 


ee^AM,  nometiHin  V  sec 

13*- 
Flame,  colours  of,  explair 
Fitiui,    extn-uterine,    d< 

of,  498. 

Fbx,  Mr,  charafter  of,  3 

France,     ambit  i  qui     pro' 

checked  by  the  influen> 

balancing  fyftem,  3$- 

tural  enemy  of  firitaii 

revenue,  See.  of,   394. 

/V»7crnofwill,whBt  it  im{i 

Frte-Mafonrj,  Mouoier't 

of,  t^. 
French  Revolution,  caufes 
it  was  brought  about 
occalioned  by  the  infi 
philofophy,  3. 
Fur-tradi  of  Caaada,  ao 
142. 

G 

Gam'ing,  vicious  eff<:fts  of 
Geology,  Huttonian,  retr 

Globe,  its  dimenlioni  in 
conllant  increafe,  acc( 
the  Huttonian  theory, 

Gotd-win,  Dr,  hit  doftri 
general  affedion*,   1$. 

Gout  relieved  by  dipping 
inollveoil,  61— DrH 
remarks  on,  469- 

Grecian  iflanda,  account  1 

Greece,  modern,  perfona' 
tion  and  charafter  of 
of,   283. 

H 

Haram  of  a  Turkifh  c 
fcribed,  47. 

Heat,  central,  bafis  of 
Ionian  theory,  ao2. 

Hernia,  remarks  on,  47! 

Herrenfchwand^  addref), 
attempts  to  demonftrat 
fubftance  of  hti  ar^m 
fpecimcDi  of  his  pei 
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loo — hit  tjtxm  impnfUcable, 
&c.  103. 

BerfchiU  Dr,  hia  difcorerlet  re- 
lating; to  the  newpUocti,  416— 
hit  de&nition  of  plaDcta  in  ge- 
neral, 427— afcoin«t»,  ilx— ^f 
aftcToidf,  ib.^reinarlu  upon  hii 
thcorf,  418. 

h^hltuidtrt,  Scotch,  their  pa- 
ticDce  and  intrepidity,  61. 

Hifiorj,  value  of,  whence  to  be  ef- 
timatedt  ]  1 7. 

Sonaman,''  Frederick,  fome  ac- 
count  of  hit  traveli,  130 — liit 
defcHpiion  of  Siwah,   1 3.1— of 

Jlunier't,  Mri,  poemi,  charafler 
of,  411 — citra£la  from,  41  J. 

tiuUwiian  theory,  pollulate  upon 
which  its  bafii  depends,  103^ 
objeflioiu  to  which  it  is  liable, 
ib. 

1 

Jefwlt,  remarL:!  on  their  aboh- 
tion,  314. 

fUumiMuti  of  Germany,  obferta: 
tioni  on,  i{ — their  do£trinc  cf- 
feotially  different  from  that  of 
the  Jacobin),   16. 

JmSti,  Well,  enillence  of  an  inde- 
pendent commoiV wealth  in,  id- 
cnmpatible  with  the  fecurity  of 
the  other  iflands,  216. 

I«/Mmaiom  in  a  religious  a({e  no 
proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  reli- 
gion to  promote  a  ntional  fuh- 
miffion  to  authority,   1 1. 

yourney,  narrative  of,  from  Agra 
to  Ougein,  27. 

^jlaadi,  in  the  Mediterranean,  how 
tliey  have  probably  been  form- 
ed, 185. 

K 

Kant,  fome  particular*  of  hii  life, 
355 — fhott  view  of  his  opinioni, 
3J7— ~eiamuiation  of  their  ttuth, 
364. 


KrpUt^t  protJen,  \tm  and  «iuver- 
ul  folutioa  of,  rcmarki  00|  499* 


Lefiot,  account  of,  51^. 
LttvU'i  Alfonfo,  Rory  of,  3 14— 
extndi  frodij  315. 

M 

Maeiemti^i  Voyagei,  general  cha- 
laAer  of,  141 — divuGon  of  the 
work,  141 — account  of  the  fur 
trade  of  Canada,  ib.— ^f  the  na- 
tive   inhab'tantg,    14[ — voyage 

-  down  the  Slave  Riier,  &c.  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  1 4S-— vo^ge  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  Tacoutche 
and  Urjigah  rivers,  ijo— -diffi- 
culties he  encountered,  151— 
fpecimen  of  his  Ityle,  153 

Manuluct,  a  character  of,  60— 
attack  the  French  at  Embabcy, 
334- 

Manifold,  Earl  of,  hii  charader, 

AlatenaSfm,  belief  !n,  its  tenden- 
cy detrimental  to  morality,  478, 

Mediterranean,  iOanda  in,  how  pro- 
bably formed,   z8j> 

Minjlrelff  of  the  Scotifli  border, 
remark*  on,  395. — of  iti  poe- 
tical m«rit,  39y — estrafU  from, 


MoraU,  felfilh  fyftcm  of,  how  un- 
favourable to  virtue,   483. 

Moimier,  his  account  of  thccaufe* 
which  led  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  i^-criticifcd,  6. 

Mounuttk,  difputea  about  the  fi. 
tuatioa  of,  139. 

Murad  Bey  atucks  the  French 
under  Dcffais,  336. 

N 
Naret,  Mr,  fpecimfD  of  hii  ta- 


lent)  For   theologicd  metapbj- 

fics,  1 18. 
Notional  interrerence,  right  of,  dif- 

puted,  370. 
K'aiiom,  Qttcata&Kicei  hf  which 

tbdr  relative  interelti  are  affed. 

ei,  363. 
Natural  enemies  and  allies,  what  it 

meant  by.  373. 
Ntceffily,  nnfaTOHrablr  influence  of 

the  doArine  oft  ^^q. 
Nccta-,  M.  hi*  pton  of  a  repiAUc- 

an  government,  383— objeftioni 

to.  384. 
Ntgroei,    various    revolts    of,    in 

fiouth  America,  ti^ — principle 

whicl)  keeps  ihem  in  fubordina- 

tion   to   the  white    inhabitants 

examined,  314. 
North  Cape,  pidure  of  nature  at, 

174. 


&imtr,  B  wcO  fcno*rn  Hterary  man, 
44 — embaric)  at  Toulon  forCon- 
flanlinoplr,  45--Jeforiptian  of 
that  city  and  adjacent  country, 
ib.— crofle)  the  Bofphorus  to 
Sctitari,  46 — vlfttB  the  haram  of 
a  Turhilh  officer,  47 — defcrip- 
tion  of  the  filing  off  of  a  Turk- 
iftj  army,  48 — account  of  Paf- 
wan  Ogiou,  49 — particulars  re- 
lating to  the  plague,  ;i — Turk- 
ifti  jorifpnidcnce,  &c.  51 — ac- 
count ofthe  Grecian  iflands,  5 ;. 

O/iir  (Mrs),  rtrmarkt  on  her  writ- 
ings, 1 13 — on  her  •  Epiftle  to 
a  Friend  on  New  Teal's  Day, ' 
116 — '  Father  and  Daughter, ' 
118—'  Dying  Daughter  ro  her 
Mother,'  119 — '  The  Mourn- 
er, '  ib.— •  Negro  Boy's  Tale, ' 
lao— •  Song  of  a  Hindnftam 
Giri, '   ib.— ^  Stanzas  written 


under  Eolus'e  Harp, 
phan  Boy's  Tale,'  ib 
loma  of  Love,'  ill 
Twilight,'  ib. 
Oxygen,  medicinal  effeC 


Paliy,  (Dr)  his  chara^i 

thor,  187. 
Paper-moiuy,  origin,  tn 

account  ofthe  rylletn 

ed  in  England,  tS^ 

of  upon  the    prefe 

prices,  199. 
Partfb  fchoolmaftera,  il 

ed  income,  gj. 
Parttawttntt,     infubord 

one  caufe  of  the  F 
.  lution,  1. 
Parr,  Dr,  hit   Spltal  ; 

— eitrafti  from,  19- 

hii  ftyl<;,  13. 
Pafivaa  Oglou,  accour 

voh,  49. 
Peruvian  bark,  of  its  u! 

matory  direafes,  46S 
Ptier  the  Great  of  Ru 

tempt  to  invert  the  c 

ccflion  to  the  throne 
Peter/hurgb,     St,    pop 

306— -chataSer  of 

Petrokum  wells,  accoun 

Ph'ilofiphy,  in  what  de] 
fible  for  the  French 
9- 

Plague,  analogy  betw 
canine  madiicfi  difp 
Baldwin's  account  ol 

Ptaieli,  new,  whelhei 
ranged  in  the  fame 
the  bodierfornierly  II 

Pottical  exiraat  from- 
Thalaba,  68— Pratt' 
the  Poor,  io8— Of 
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tl&— Boyd**  trmHation  of  the 
Dinna  Commedia  of  Dante* 
310 — MiDflreirjr  of  the  Sooiifh 
Border,  400— Hunter')  poem<, 
4»i. 

PoHry  of  the  early  age»,  remarks 
on,  307. 

Pi^  iflaadR,  accouat  of  the  in- 
habitant! of,  28. 

Polantl,  difmembcrment  of,  wheti 
preceded,  349— quoted  by  fome 
ai  aa  inftance  of  the  futility  of 
the  balancing  fyilem,  341} — does 
not  proTe  ii9  inefficacy,  35i>— 
iti  (late,  previout  to  the  parii* 
tion,  fuch  as  could  by  no  change 
be  rendered  worfe,  jji. 

PtRey,  foreign,  advantage*  accru- 
ing from  the  modem  fyftem  of, 
381. 

PabCu  credit,  Henenfchwand't 
Icheme  for  enfuriiig  the  benefit 

of,   103. 


Reafin,  prafiical  doArine*  of,  l^6. 
lUnad't  fcnnon*,  fubjcftt  of,  86 — 

extrada  from,  ih. — hi*  cbarader 

a*  a  reafoner,  90. 
JtepMcanr,  French,  their  raotivci 

foe  invading  Egypt,  331. 


Searaiy,  late,  how  accounted  fxH- 

by  Mr  Pratt,  1 1 1. 
Searlalina  and  Cynaacbe  maligna, 

modification*  of  the   fame  dif- 

temper,  469. 
Stbimu   of  tLe    protlrate  gland, 

how  to  be  diftiugiiilhed  from  a 

ftone  in  the  bladder,  470. 
Scio,  charafler  of  the  inhabitants 

of,  57. 
Scm/b   Borderers,  Iketch  of  their 

cbara£lcr  in  the   16th  century, 

397- 


Segur,  caufe*  to  whTch  he  attri- 
bute* the  treaty  I7j6,  &c  377. 

Serpmn,  on  the  poifon  of,  ig. 

Spain,  to  what  her  dependence 
en    Frauce   is    to   be  afcnbed. 


:  of  a  journey 


379- 
Srinagar, 

Strata  of  the  prefen' 

how  formed,  109— confolidation 

of,  how  effcdteij,  ib. 
Stratified  bodies,     of    what   COm- 

pofed,  305. 
Surya  Siddhanta,  on  the  antiquity 

of,  41. 


Tfcinolagy,  aftronoraical,  difficulty 
and  obfcurity  of,  428. 

Tialaia,  Southey'*,  remark*  on 
the  clafs  of  poemi  to  which  it 
belongs,  63 — Angular  ftruAure 
of  the  terfifieatioo,  71 — fkrtch 
of  the  fi^JcA,  74— coDfifts  of 
the  mo!t  w3d  and  extravagant 
fiflions,     7J  —  extrads    from, 

noraliH^I  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  effed*  of  the  paper  credit 
of  Great  Britain,  charader  of, 
173— hi*  intention  in,  174 — ab- 
AraA  of  its  principal  content*, 
17; — fpecimen*  of  hi*  manner 
of  reafoning,  iSi-iSj. 

Tranfctndenlafijm,  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of,  358. 

TriniJaJa,  impolicy  of  estendlng 
the  fyltem  of  flavery  to,  331— 
plan  of  colonization  recommend- 
ed for,  335. 

U 
Fallte,   M.  la,  .  bii  fingular  fcofl* 

bility,  93. 
Vedai,  HiodA,  their  high  Hotiqul- 

'7>  4»3- 


>^^ 


/  tZ/i^  of  Country  Banks  conlider-         pendent   > 

^^  ed,  fpecimens  of  that  perform-         compatible  with  i 

ancc,  1 07.  the  other  id and», 


Widli,  obfervations  on  the  theory     Ztoliie,  analyfis  of 
of,  19.  fpcciea  of,  5  lo, 

IVefi  Indies,  exiftence  of  an  inde- 


"end  of  toi,vme  riRST. 
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